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1944 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

President    Henry  S.  Borneman 

Vice-President   David  A.  Miller 

Secretary    Thomas  R.  Brendle 

Treasurer  Frederick  S.  Fox 

DIRECTORS 

Term  Expiring  1944: 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner 
Jocob  Erdman  Cope 
Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Term  Expiring  1945: 

Harold  F.  Diffenderfer 
Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
David  A.  Miller 
William  S.  Troxell 

Term  Expiring  1946: 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederick  A.  Godcharles 
John  B.  Ludy,  M.D. 
W.  Emmert  Swigart 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 
Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at 

READING,  PENNA.,  OCTOBER  20,  1944 

The  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  was  held  in  the  Walnut  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  October  20,  1944. 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Henry  S.  Borneman,  at  10:00  a.  m. 

Thomas  R.  Brendle,  the  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  and  presented  a  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Frederick  S.  Fox,  was 
presented  through  the  Secretary,  and,  on  motion,  was  re- 
ferred to  C.  H.  Martin  and  A.  M.  Angstadt,  as  a  commit- 
tee to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  and  to  make  return  of 
its  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  authorizing  the 
Treasurer  to  purchase  a  $500.00  War  Bond,  was  approved. 
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The  terms  of  office  of  Rev.  Scott  Brenner,  Jacob  Erd- 
man  Cope,  Harry  B.  Hostetter,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Rahn  and 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassberger  having  expired,  nominations 
for  the  vacancies  were  declared  to  be  in  order,  and,  there- 
upon, being  re-nominated,  they  were  duly  and  unanimously 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

W.  Emmert  Swigart  and  the  Reverend  Scott  Brenner, 
appointed  by  the  President  to  consider  the  matter  of  pre- 
senting certificates  of  merit,  presented  the  following  report : 

The  Pennsylvania  German  Society  from  time  to  time,  at 
its  annual  meetings,  shall  confer  citations  of  merit  upon 
those  persons  of  Pennsylvania  German  heritage,  mem- 
bers or  non-members  of  the  Society,  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  service  or  life  in  accord  with  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  the  Society. 

The  President  shall  appoint  annually  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  committee 
he  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio.  This  committee  shall 
receive  nominations  for  the  honor,  make  careful  study 
of  the  nominations  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
their  findings.  A  total  of  not  more  than  five  citations 
may  be  granted  annually,  to  be  evidenced  by  engrossed 
certificates  presented  to  each  person  so  honored.  A  rec- 
ord of  the  citations  shall  be  made  part  of  the  permanent 
records  of  the  Society,  and  be  printed  in  the  annual  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society. 

Upon  motion  the  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Subsequent  to  the  Historical  Program,  upon  motion, 
unanimously  adopted,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  ex- 
press by  letter  to  those  who  appeared  on  the  program  the 
appreciation  of  the  Society  for  the  excellency  of  their  pre- 
sentations. 

HISTORICAL  PROGRAM 

1.  Address  by  Raymond  Wolf  Albright,Th.D.,  Honorary 
Chairman. 
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2.  Invocation  by  the  Rev  Franklin  D.  Slifer. 

3.  Address,  "Pennsylvania  German  Traits,"  illustrated 

with  Crayon  Drawings,  by  Henry  W.  Sharadin. 

4.  Address,  "A  Pennsylvania  German  What-not,"  by 

Henry  S.  Borneman. 

5.  Address,  "The  Pennsylvania  German  Farmer,"  by  the 

Hon.  Miles  Horst. 

LUNCHEON  —  1:00  P.  M. 

Address,  "Pennsylvania  German  Wit  and  Humor,"  by 

the  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Rahn. 
Pennsylvania  German  Folk  Songs  by  Misses  Delores 
Semmel  and  Annette  Snyder.    Accompanist,  Miss 

Thelma  Sitler. 
There  were  150  persons  in  attendance  at  the  luncheon. 

Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  20,  1944 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GER- 
MAN SOCIETY : 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  that  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  at  each  Annual  Meeting  a  Report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  year  just 
closed.  In  accordance  with  that  direction,  the  following 
Report  is  respectfully  submitted : 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  three  stated  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  transaction  of  current  business  in  ful- 
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Ailment  of  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws.  At  these  meet- 
ings, one  of  which  was  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
another  in  Egypt,  and  the  third  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Applica- 
tions for  Membership  were  received  and  acted  upon.  Dur- 
ing the  year  Volume  L  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
was  seen  through  the  press ;  the  Annual  Program  was  pro- 
vided for  and  efforts  were  made  for  the  obtaining  of  defi- 
nitive articles  or  dissertations  for  future  publications.  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  general  administration  and  affairs  of 
the  Corporation  and  its  purposes  were  carefully  considered. 

Minutes  of  all  meetings  have  been  kept,  as  required  by 
the  By-Laws. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society: 

Term  Expiring  1944 : 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner 

Jacob  Erdman  Cope 

Harry  B.  Hostetter 

Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
Term  Expiring  1945: 

Henry  S.  Borneman 

Harold  F.  Diffenderfer 

H.  Winslow  Fegley 

David  A.  Miller 

William  S.  Troxell 
Term  Expiring  1946: 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 

Frederick  S.  Fox 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles 

John  B.  Ludy,  M.D. 

W.  Emmert  Swigart 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  the 
Directors,  at  a  meeting,  elected  the  following  Officers  for 
the  year  just  closed: 


The  Board  was  deeply  grieved  to  lose  through  death 
Dr.  John  B.  Ludy,  for  many  years  a  Member  of  this  So- 
ciety and  also  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  also  reports  the  resignation  as  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Captain  Frederic  A.  Godcharles, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  many 

years,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  must  be  tendered  to 
him  for  his  long  interest  and  service. 


Applications  for  Membership  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  and  both  Active  and  Associate  Members  have 
been  elected.  There  have  been  losses  through  resignations 
and  deaths.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  two  Members  of 
the  Society  have  presented  their  resignations  and  in  each 
case  reasons  were  presented  that  were  personal  and  in  no 
case  was  there  an  indication  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Society. 

It  si  with  sorrow  that  a  record  has  to  be  made  of  the 
loss,  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  of  Members  through 
death. 

DEATHS  SINCE  LAST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Rev.  G.  A.  Benze,  Erie,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Chester  P.  Cook,  Merion,  Pa. 
Miss  Cora  Curry,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fayette  C.  Eshelman,  M.D.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Henry  S.  Borneman 
David  A.  Miller 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Frederick  S.  Fox 


MEMBERSHIP 
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John  Montgomery  Kline,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lewis  F.  Kraemer,  Stony  Creek  Mills,  Pa. 
Othniel  B.  Lessig,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
William  Wirt  Lynn,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dr.  John  R.  Ludy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Member  of  Board  of  Directors) 
Joseph  Montgomery,  2nd,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dr.  Randle  C.  Rosenberger,  Rahns,  Pa. 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Life  Member) 

The  Active  Membership  of  the  Society  at  the  present 
time  approximates  550. 

FINANCES 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  presents  herewith  his  Report, 
as  Treasurer,  in  which  appear  in  detail  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  year.  It  shows  a  cash  balance  on 
October  20,  1944,  of  $3,503.89.  The  treasurer  holds  War 
Bonds  with  a  maturity  value  of  $1,500.00. 

The  Board  of  Directors  suggests,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  prevailing  in  prior  years,  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  appointed  last  year,  consist- 
ing of  C.  H.  Martin  and  Alpheus  M.  Angstadt,  presented 
their  Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  they  approved 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Society  have  been  curtailed  by 
reason  of  the  conditions  due  to  the  war.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  to  report  that  the  interest  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  in  its  broad  purposes,  has  not  decreased,  and  to 
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record  that  the  interest  in  the  history,  the  literature,  the 
folk-art,  the  dialect  and  the  social  groupings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  has  been  most  marked  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  large. 

VOLUME  LI 

During  the  year  special  study  has  been  made  of  various 
manuscripts  which  have  been  submitted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  availability  as  pub- 
lications of  the  Society.  Subject  to  such  changes  as  are 
now  unforseen,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  Volume  LI  the 
life  and  work  of  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh  by  Elizabeth  Clark 
Kieffer,  of  the  Fackenthal  Library  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College. 

Other  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  which 
are  receiving  consideration  for  succeeding  publications,  are 
a  paper  by  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn  on  "The  Wit  and  Humor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  a  paper  by  Edward  K.  Hib- 
schman,  State  College,  Pa.,  on  "The  Pennsylvania  German 
Farmer";  and  a  paper  by  E.  W.  Hocker  on  "Sower  Pub- 
lishing House." 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
1945 


President  .... 
Vice-President 
Secretary  .... 
Treasurer  .... 

DIRECTORS 

Term  Expiring  1945 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
Harold  F.  Diffenderfer 
G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh 
David  A.  Miller 
William  S.  Troxell 

Term  Expiring  1946 : 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Millard  E.  Gladfelter 
William  S.  Livengooid,  Jr. 
W.  Emmert  Swigart 

Term  Expiring  1947: 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner 
Jacob  Erdman  Cope 
Harry  B.  Hostetter 
Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 


Henry  S.  Borneman 
. . .  David  A.  Miller 
Thomas  R.  Brendle 
. .  Frederick  S.  Fox 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 


Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 
Held  At 

WAYNESBORO,  PA.,  OCTOBER  19,  1945 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Waynesboro  on 
the  above  date.  It  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.  m.  by 
Henry  S.  Borneman,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  past  year.  In  this  re- 
port was  included  the  account  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  President  appointed  Alpheus  M.  Angstadt  and  C. 
H.  Martin,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts. 

The  President  announced  that  the  terms  of  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Borneman,  Harold  F.  Diffenderfer,  G.  Edwin  Brum- 
baugh, David  A.  Miller  and  William  S.  Troxell,  as  Direc- 
tors, expired  at  this  meeting.  Thereupon,  Dr.  Elmer  S. 
Johnson  having  put  their  names  in  nomination,  they  were 
all  re-elected. 

,  HISTORICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Stoner,  of  Waynesboro,  who  served  as 
Honorary  Chairman  during  the  presentation  of  the  His- 
torical Program,  welcomed  the  Society  to  Waynesboro  in 
a  short  address. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  George  Bricker,  Pastor 
of  Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Waynesboro. 

A  paper  on  "Pennsylvania  German  Bird  Names  and 
Bird  Lore"  was  read  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Rupp,  of  Spin- 
nerstown,  Pa. 
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The  President  of  the  Society,  Henry  S.  Borneman  pre- 
sented the  Society's  Citation  for  Distinguished  Service 
rendered  in  the  interpretation  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  to  Mrs.  Helen  Singmaster  Le- 
wars.  An  outline  of  his  presentation  address  and  the  re- 
sponse of  Mrs.  Lewars  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society. 

As  a  testimonial  to  the  long  years  of  service  of  the 
President  Henry  S.  Borneman,  this  being  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  first  election  to  the  Directorate  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  W.  Emmert  Swigart,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Citations,  presented  to  him  an  award,  especially 
engrossed  by  Mr.  Irwin  Mensch,  as  a  token  of  the  Society's 
deep  esteem  of  his  work,  both  within  and  without  the  So- 
ciety. To  this  wholly  unexpected  presentation,  Mr.  Borne- 
man responded  with  deep  feeling  and  appreciation. 

LUNCHEON 

Luncheon  was  served  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Waynesboro.  The  table  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev  B.  Clinton  Ritz,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  after-dinner  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Clarence  R.  Rahn,  of  Temple,  Pa. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Society  united  with  local  organi- 
zations in  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Harbaugh  at  the  old  Harbaugh  homestead. 

Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WAYNESBORO,  PA.,  OCTOBER  19,  1945 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GER- 
MAN SOCIETY: 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  that  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  at  each  Annual  Meeting  a  Report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  year  just  closed. 
In  accordance  with  that  direction,  the  following  Report  is 
respectfully  submitted : 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  Board  of  Directors  held  three  stated  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  transaction  of  curent  business  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws.  At  these  meet- 
ings, two  of  which  were  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  third  in  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  applications  for  active 
and  associate  Membership  were  received  and  acted  upon. 
During  the  year  Volume  51  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety was  seen  through  the  press ;  the  Annual  Program  was 
provided  for  and  efforts  were  made  for  the  obtaining  of 
definitive  articles  or  dissertations  for  future  publications. 
Matters  relating  to  the  general  administration  and  affairs 
of  the  Corporation  and  its  purposes  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Minutes  of  all  the  meetings  have  been  kept,  as  required 
by  the  By-Laws. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society : 
Term  Expiring  1945 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
Harold  F.  Diffenderfer 
G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh 
David  A.  Miller 
William  S.  Troxell 
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Term  Expiring  1946: 


Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Frederick  S.  Fox 
Millard  K.  Gladfelter 
William  S.  Livengood,  Jr. 
W.  Emmert  Swigart 


Term  Expiring  1947 : 


Rev.  Scott  Brenner 
Jacob  Erdman  Cope 
Harry  B.  Hostetter 


Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  the 
Directors  elected  the  following  Officers  for  the  year  just 
closed : 


Applications  for  Membership  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  and  both  Active  and  Associate  Members  have 
been  elected.  There  have  been  losses  through  resignations 
and  deaths.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  three  Members  of 
the  Society  have  presented  their  resignations  and  in  each 
case  reasons  were  presented  that  were  personal  and  in  no 
case  was  there  an  indication  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  Society. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  a  record  has  to  be  made  of  the 
loss,  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  of  the  following  Mem- 
bers through  death : 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


President 
Vice-President 


Henry  S.  Borneman 
David  A.  Miller 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Frederick  S.  Fox 


MEMBERSHIP 
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A.  Mary  Brubaker,  Reading,  Pa. 
Reinhardt  Dempwolf,  York,  Pa. 
H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 

(Member  of  the  Board) 
Captain  Frederick  Antes  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

(Member  of  the  Board) 
Dr.  Milton  J.  Haas,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Honorable  Richard  Henry  Koch,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Honorable  William  Heustis  Keller,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
William  F.  Long,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Benjamin  B.  Mechling,  Riverton,  New  Jersey 
William  Henry  Rentzheimer,  M.D.,  Hellertown,  Pa. 
Edgar  Snyder  Richardson,  Esq.,  Reading,  Ba. 
George  Rohr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Miss  Emma  M.  Schmauk,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
C.  W.  Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
The  Active  Membership  of  the  Society  at  the  present 
time  approximates  550. 

FINANCES 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  presents  herewith  his  Report,  as 
Treasurer,  in  which  appear  in  detail  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures during  the  year.  It  shows  a  cash  balance  on 
October  19,  1945,  of  $3,372.29.  The  Treasurer  holds  War 
Bonds  with  a  maturity  value  of  $2,500.00. 

The  Board  of  Directors  suggests,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  prevailing  in  prior  years,  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  appointed  last  year,  consist- 
ing of  C.  H.  Martin  and  Alpheus  M.  Angstadt,  pre- 
sented their  Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  they 
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approved  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  submitted  to  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Society  have  been  curtailed  by 
reason  of  the  conditions  due  to  the  war.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  to  report  that  the  interest  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  in  its  broad  purposes,  has  not  decreased,  and  to 
record  that  the  interest  in  the  history,  the  literature,  the 
folk-art,  the  dialect  and  the  social  groupings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  has  been  most  marked  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  large. 

VOLUME  LI 

During  the  year  special  study  has  been  made  of  various 
manuscripts  which  have  been  submitted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  their  availability  as  pub- 
lications of  the  Society.  Volume  LI  is  a  biography  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh,  D.D.,  by  Elizabeth 
Clarke  Kieffer,  of  the  Fackenthal  Library  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College. 

Resectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary. 
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Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
Held  At 

TRAPPE,  PA.,  OCTOBER  18, 1946 

The  Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  was  held  at  Trappe,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1946. 

A  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  10:30  a.  m.  in  the 
Augustus  Lutheran  Church  in  commemoration  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General  Peter  Muh- 
lenberg. The  Memorial  Address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T. 
G.  Tappert,  of  Mt.  Airy  Theological  Seminary  on  the  theme, 
"Preaching  in  Colonial  Days." 

After  the  close  of  the  Memorial  Service,  the  Society 
convened  in  the  historic  Trappe  Church,  erected  in  1743. 

The  Rev.  W.  Russell  Zimmerman,  Pastor  loci,  presided 
as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  day. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  W.  Emmert 
Swigart,  Millard  S.  Gladfelter  and  William  S.  Livengood, 
Jr.,  were  unanimously  elected  as  Directors  to  serve  for 
three  years. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Fred- 
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erick  S.  Fox  for  the  excellent  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered over  a  long  period  of  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  short  address  on  the  architectural  features  of  the 
building  was  given  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  and  a  short  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  by  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Borneman. 

On  account  of  the  inclement  weather  and  the  unheated 
church  building,  the  meeting  was  curtailed.  However,  the 
profound  feeling  which  was  in  the  heart  of  everyone  at 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  a  building  of  such  historic  note 
could  not  have  been  heightened  by  any  extended  program. 

After  adjournment  the  members  and  their  guests  re- 
paired to  the  Spring  Mountain  House,  near  Schwencksville, 
about  five  miles  away  for  dinner. 

The  prayer  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Rupp,  of  Spinnerstown.  The  after-dinner  ad- 
dress was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Freeman,  of  Doyles- 
town,  on  "Excerpts  from  the  Autobiography  of  the  Rev. 
William  Helfrich." 

Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 
Report  of  the  Secretary 
TRAPPE,  PA.,  OCTOBER  18,  1946 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GER- 
MAN SOCIETY: 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  the  Secretary  to 
submit  at  each  Annual  Meeting  a  Report  of  the  activities 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year  just  closed.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  direction  the  following  Report  is  sub- 
mitted. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  three  stated  meetings 
during  the  year :  the  first  on  March  22nd,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  second  on  June  28th,  in  Lancaster,  and  the  third  on 
October  17th,  at  Schwencksville. 

The  Board  is  constituted  as  follows : 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  in  1946: 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Thomas  R.  Brendle 
W.  Emmert  Swigart 
Millard  E.  Gladfelter 
William  S.  Livengood,  Jr. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  in  1947 : 

Harry  B.  Hostetter 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
Jacob  Erdman  Cope 
Scott  Brenner 
Clarence  R.  Rahn 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  in  1948: 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
David  A.  Miller 
Harold  E.  Diffenderfer 
William  S.  Troxell 
G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh 
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The  Officers  of  the  Society,  as  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws, 
are: 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  Bresident 
David  A.  Miller,  Vice-President 
Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary 
Frederick  S.  Fox,  Treasurer 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

The  treasurer,  Frederick  S.  Fox,  reported  as  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1946,  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $5,239.67.  He 
also  holds  Government  Bonds  with  maturity  value  of  $2,500. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
hitherto  prevailing,  an  auditing  committee  be  appointed  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer.  The  Auditing  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  Waynesboro,  consisting  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Martin  and  A.  M.  Angstadt,  both  of  Lancaster,  rendered 
their  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  wherein  they  ap- 
proved the  accounts  of  the  Teasurer  submitted  at  the  last 
annual  meeting. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING 

The  Board  selected  the  Augustus  Lutheran  Church, 
Trappe,  Pa.,  as  the  place  for  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
was  done  in  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Major  General  John  Peter  Gabriel 
Muhlenberg,  who  was  born  on  October  1,  1746.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Trappe  Church. 
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It  is  with  sorrow  that  a  record  is  made  of  the  loss  of 
eleven  members  through  death  since  the  last  meeting: 

Mrs.  Laura  Etmir  Austin,  Boston 
Joseph  B.  Bechtel,  Philadelphia 
Andrew  Hiestand  Hershey,  Lancaster 
Mrs.  Albert  K.  Hostetter,  Lancaster 
Elmer  Frederick  Kraus,  D.D.,  Chicago 
N.  Frank  Matter,  Cleveland 
Casper  0.  Miller,  New  Market,  Va. 
Stewart  Nase,  Esq.,  Lansdale 
W.  A.  Herbert  Reider,  Reading 
Wesley  K.  Schultz,  East  Greenville 
Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Stanley,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  two  resignations. 

VOLUME  LII  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Proceedings  will  con- 
tain two  outstanding  monographs:  the  first  on  "Pennsyl- 
vania German  Names  and  Lore  of  Birds  and  the  Reactions 
of  our  People  to  the  Bird  Life  Around  Them,"  is  written 
by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Rupp,  of  Spinnerstown.  The  sec- 
ond treats  authoritatively  of  the  history  of  Christopher 
Sower  and  his  descendants,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  different  presses.  The  volume  will  be  large  and 
well  illustrated.   It  will  be  distributed  in  November. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Secretary. 
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I — Christopher  Sower's  Arrival  in  Pennsylvania 

In  a  letter  which  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote,  in  1753, 
he  gave  expression  to  the  alarm  which  he  and  other 
English-speaking  leaders  of  affairs  felt  in  the  eighteenth 
century  because  of  the  great  numbers  of  German  settlers 
who  had  come  to  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time, 
without  purposing  to  do  so,  he  testified  to  the  literary 
enterprise  of  these  Germans. 

The  letter,  dated  May  9,  1753,  was  addressed  to  Peter 
Collinson.  "Measures  of  great  temper  are  necessary  with 
the  Germans,"  wrote  Franklin.  They  were  ignorant, 
stupid  and  abusive,  he  declared,  and  while  thus  far  they 
had  been  submissive  to  the  government,  he  feared  for  the 
future.  "I  remember,"  he  continued,  "when  they  mod- 
estly declined  intermeddling  in  our  elections,  but  now 
they  come  in  droves  and  carry  all  before  them,  except  in 
one  or  two  counties."  Then,  although  he  had  called  them 
ignorant  and  stupid,  he  added  that  they  imported  many 
books,  and  that  "of  the  six  printing  presses  in  the 
province  two  are  entirely  German,  two  half  German  and 
but  two  entirely  English.  They  have  one  German  news- 
paper and  one  half  German."  i1) 

However  much  Franklin  was  alarmed  by  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  German  settlers,  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  try  to  profit  thereby  in  undertaking  the  print- 
ing of  German  books  and  a  German  newspaper.  Whether 
or  not  his  failure  in  these  ventures  influenced  his  opinion 
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as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Germans,  can  now  only  be  con- 
jectured. 

Fortunately  no  attempt  was  made  to  place  restraints 
upon  this  people  who  showed  their  love  for  books  and 
who  supported  newspapers  in  an  age  when  literacy  was 
at  a  low  level.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  opened 
German  printers  were  producing  books  and  newspapers 
in  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  Chestnut  Hill,  Ephrata, 
Easton,  Friedensthal,  near  Bethlehem;  Hanover,  Harris- 
burg,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Reading  and  York,  and  also 
in  Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

In  Germantown,  now  part  of  Philadelphia,  then  a 
township  in  Philadelphia  County,  Christopher  Sower  and 
his  son  of  the  same  name  printed  at  least  150  books, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  more  than  800  pages,  among 
them  three  editions  of  the  Bible,  all  antedating  any 
American  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Furthermore, 
they  produced  an  almanac  yearly  for  forty-one  years,  a 
newspaper,  a  magazine  and  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
broadsides.  This  speaks  not  only  of  the  enterprise  of 
these  two  men  but  also  of  the  demand  for  literature 
among  the  German  settlers  which  made  it  possible  to 
conduct  a  printing  house  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  in 
those  early  days. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  first  Christopher  Sower 
was  versatile  and  resourceful.  His  great-grandson, 
David  Sower,  said  Christopher  Sower  was  an  adept  in 
twenty-four  different  trades.  But  among  these  that  of 
printer  was  not  included.  Nevertheless,  realizing  that 
the  Germans  needed  the  printing  press,  he  proceeded  to 
establish  one,  even  though  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
process  of  printing. 

"Joh.  Christoph  Sauer"  is  the  form  in  which  the 
name  appears  in  the  earliest  signatures  extant.  Many 
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German  families  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
stowing the  name  of  Johann  upon  their  sons  and  Maria 
upon  their  daughters,  in  addition  to  a  second  Christian 
name.  Sometimes  all  the  sons  in  the  family  received 
Johann  as  part  of  their  names  and  all  the  daughters 
Maria.  They  were  usually  known,  however,  by  their 
second  name,  and  in  many  cases  the  John  or  Maria  was 
forgotten  in  the  course  of  time.  Tims  in  his  later  years 
in  America  Sower  did  not  use  the  name  Johann. 

He  wrote  his  surname  both  "Sauer"  and  "Saur." 
Flexibility  in  the  orthography  of  family  names  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  times.  But  when  the  name  was  used  in 
English  correspondence  or  on  the  title  pages  of  books 
printed  in  the  English  language,  it  was  "Sower."  After 
the  third  generation  this  was  the  accepted  form  of  the 
name. 

Sower,  his  wife  and  their  son  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
1724.  Within  recent  years  a  letter  has  come  to  light 
which  Sower  wrote  shortly  after  landing  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  which  he  tells  about  his  voyage.  The  letter  was 
discovered  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  and 
a  copy  was  made  by  Dr.  Adolph  Gerber  for  the  library 
of  Haverford  College.  (2) 

Dated  "Germantown,  two  leagues  from  Philadelphia, 
December  1,  1724,"  the  letter  narrates  that  the  family 
sailed  from  Holland  and  reached  Dover,  England,  in  six- 
teen hours.  There  they  had  to  wait  three  weeks  for  a 
favorable  wind.  After  leaving  England  the  travelers 
did  not  again  see  land  for  six  weeks  and  three  days.  How- 
ever, the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  never  were  there 
storms  severe  enough  to  drive  the  passengers  off  the 
decks.  Some  hardships  were  experienced.  The  beer  was 
consumed  all  too  soon,  and  only  enough  water  had  been 
provided  for  cooking.    There  was  sufficient  food,  but  the 
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meat  was  excessively  salted.  Vermin,  filth  and  over- 
crowding were  also  experienced,  but  the  Sowers  were  in- 
cluded among  three  families  that  had  more  commodious 
accommodations  than  the  others,  and  hence  they  were 
fairly  comfortable. 

As  there  was  no  wind  from  the  east  the  ship  had  to 
tack  continually,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage  a 
strong  breeze  carried  them  seventy-five  miles  below  Dela- 
ware Bay.  But  a  south  wind  then  came  to  their  aid  and 
bore  them  into  the  Delaware  in  a  day.  Entering  the 
river  they  frequently  struck  sand  bars.  The  stream  was 
unfamiliar  to  the  helmsman,  this  being  his  first  voyage 
to  America.  He  wanted  to  anchor,  but  the  captain  in- 
sisted upon  proceeding,  whereupon  some  of  the  pass- 
engers became  alarmed  and  protested.  However,  says 
Sower,  "the  wind  lifted  us  from  one  hill  to  another." 
The  helmsman  proposed  to  lower  boats  and  take  the 
people  ashore,  but  the  captain  forbade  this,  fearing  a 
panic  among  the  passengers.  After  fifteen  minutes  of 
trying  experiences  the  ship  reached  deep  waters.  It 
was  then  anchored  until  daybreak  the  next  day.  They 
were  still  a  long  distance  from  Philadelphia,  but  the 
favorable  wind  continued,  so  that  they  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Sunday,  October  1. 

A  salute  was  fired  as  the  ship  anchored,  and  throngs 
of  people  came  running  to  the  wharf,  some  looking  for 
relatives  or  acquaintances  among  the  passengers,  others 
bringing  apples,  bread  and  other  food. 

Upon  stepping  ashore  the  immigrants  were  asked, 
"Are  you  free?"  This  was  to  ascertain  who  were  re- 
demptioners,  making  the  voyage  under  an  agreement  to 
work  a  stipulated  number  of  years  to  pay  for  their  pass- 
age. Sower  told  the  inquirer  he  did  not  owe  the  captain 
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anything,  but  he  admitted  a  debt  due  another  German 
for  some  brandy. 

The  reception  was  most  friendly.  Sower  mentions 
that  someone  gave  him  10  florins,  "without  my  desire," 
and  then  work  was  offered  him  supervising  the  building 
of  a  foundry,  in  which  he  could  have  an  interest  if  he  so 
desired.  But  he  "felt  no  inclination,"  he  wrote,  and  "did 
not  aspire  to  great  things  in  this  world." 

He  rented  a  house,  and  friends  brought  apples,  nuts, 
wine,  spelt,  wheat,  bread,  eggs,  turnips,  cabbage,  dried 
pears,  buckwheat,  chickens,  pork,  and  120  pounds  of 
salted  beef.  Gifts  came  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
for  the  "newly  arrived  Schwarzenau  people." 

It  is  evident  from  the  allusion  to  the  "Schwarzenau 
people"  that  Sower  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  a  group 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  or  Dunkers. 
The  sect  had  originated  in  Schwarzenau,  Germany,  and 
the  first  migration  to  Pennsylvania  was  in  1719,  the 
pioneers  settling  in  Germantown.  Four  years  later  they 
formed  a  congregation,  the  first  of  the  denomination  in 
America.  Whether  the  first  Christopher  Sower  ever  was 
a  member  of  the  denomination  has  never  been  clearly  de- 
termined. Some  writers  say  he  was  baptized  in  Ger- 
many ;  others  that  he  received  the  baptism  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Brethren  in  Lancaster  County.  But  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  is  that,  while  his  son  was  long  a 
bishop  of  the  Brethren,  the  elder  Christopher  Sower, 
though  intensely  religious,  was  not  formally  attached  to 
any  church  but  was  classed  with  those  known  as  Separa- 
tists. 

Sower  was  31  years  old  when  he  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  birthplace  is  believed  to  have  been  a  village 
called  Ladenburg  or  Lauterburg,  in  the  Palatinate,  ten 
American  miles  from  Heidelberg,  but  his  early  years 
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were  spent  in  Laasphe,  not  far  from  Schwarzenau  and 
in  a  region  much  under  the  sway  of  religious  revolt. 

Laasphe  today  is  a  town  of  some  3000  inhabitants  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia.  It  is  somewhat  of 
a  health  resort,  and  has  various  industries.  The  Lahr 
flows  past  the  town,  and  nearby  is  the  castle  of  the  Count 
von  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Hohenstein.  Laasphe  is  one  of 
two  towns  in  the  Kreis,  or  county,  of  Wittgenstein. 
The  other  town  is  Berleburg,  the  Kreisstadt,  or  county- 
seat,  where  since  the  Middle  Ages  the  Count  von  Sayn- 
Wittgenstein-Berleburg  has  had  his  castle. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  Wittgenstein  was  a 
free  state,  where  religious  toleration  prevailed,  and  con- 
sequently the  various  non-orthodox  faiths  were  strongly 
represented  there.  At  Berleburg  the  version  of  the  Bible 
known  by  the  name  of  this  town  was  issued,  in  eight 
volumes,  between  1726  and  1742.  It  was  a  new  transla- 
tion, including  numerous  writings  not  accepted  in  either 
Luther's  or  the  King  James  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
presenting  much  comment  taken  from  mystical  writers, 
such  as  Jane  Leade,  Peterson  and  Bohme.  The  influence 
of  these  writers  had  earlier  been  conspicuous  among  the 
members  of  the  Frankfort  Company,  which  was  instru- 
mental in  the  settlement  of  Germantown  and  parts  of  in- 
terior Pennsylvania.  The  Berleburg  Bible,  published 
with  the  support  of  Count  Kasimer  of  Sayn-Witt- 
genstein-Berleburg,  was  accepted  by  Mennonites  and 
Brethren. 

As  to  Christopher  Sower's  early  life  in  Germany, 
little  trustworthy  information  is  at  hand.  The  family  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  of  the  Reformed  faith.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  first  trade  that  Sower  ac- 
quired was  that  of  tailor.  Frederick  Kapp,  a  historian 
of  recognized  ability,  says  he  learned  spectacle  making  in 
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Germany,  gained  a  good  education  and  wrote  German 
according  to  the  better  standards  of  a  time  when  the 
written  language  was  still  unsettled. 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  seemed  to  resent  the  as- 
sertion that  Sower  was  a  tailor,  and  held  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Marburg  and  studied  medicine 
at  Halle,  being  a  doctor  of  medicine.  But  Dr.  Julius  F. 
Sachse,  whose  research  in  Pennsylvania  German  history 
has  made  many  another  writer  his  debtor,  could  not  find 
Sower's  name  registered  as  a  student  either  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg  or  the  University  of  Halle,  and  he 
believed  Sower  picked  up  what  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
medicines  he  acquired  from  Dr.  Christopher  Witt,  in 
Germantown.  (3) 

Sower's  wife  was  named  Maria  Christina.  Their  only 
child,  Christopher,  was  born  in  Laasphe  September  26, 
1721. 

II — In  Lancaster  County 

Of  the  family's  stay  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  two 
years  following  their  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  1724, 
existing  records  are  vague.  In  all  likelihood  most  of  this 
time  was  spent  in  Germantown,  where  Peter  Becker, 
whom  they  had  known  in  Germany,  was  minister  of  the 
Brethren  congregation. 

In  1726  Sower  and  some  of  the  Germantown  Brethren 
made  their  home  in  Lancaster  County. 

A  leader  among  the  Lancaster  County  Brethren  was 
Johann  Conrad  Beissel,  who  previously  had  spent  some 
time  in  Germantown,  learning  the  weaving  trade  with 
Peter  Becker.  At  the  age  of  30,  Beissel  had  come  to 
America,  in  1720,  from  Germany,  his  purpose  being  to 
join  the  community  of  Pietists  which  had  been  estab- 
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lished  on  the  Wissahickon  in  the  later  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  But  he  found  the  community  had  disin- 
tegrated. So  after  a  stay  in  Germantown  he  went  to  the 
Conestoga  Valley,  later  Lancaster  County,  in  1721,  and 
he  and  a  companion  settled  in  a  cabin  on  the  banks  of 
Mill  Creek,  a  branch  of  Conestoga  Creek.  Imbued  with 
Pietistic  fervor  and  yearning  for  the  life  of  a  hermit  in 
the  wilderness,  or  at  least  a  secluded  community  shielded 
from  the  sins  of  the  world,  they  spent  much  time  con- 
ducting religious  meetings,  a  congregation  of  the  Breth- 
ren being  organized.  There  was  continual  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Germantown  Brethren.  Soon  the 
Conestoga  Brethren  began  keeping  Saturday  as  the 
Sabbath,  but  in  this  practice  Becker  and  his  German- 
town  congregation  refused  to  follow. 

Simon  Konig,  who  had  accompanied  Beissel  from 
Germany,  bought  500  acres  of  land  in  the  Conestoga 
region,  in  1726.  It  bordered  Mill  Creek,  in  Leacock 
Township,  in  the  region  where  Beissel  was  active.  Konig 
divided  the  tract  into  farms  which  he  sold.  One  of  the 
buyers  was  Christopher  Sower,  who  acquired  fifty  acres. 
Another  was  Johannes  Hildebrand,  also  from  German- 
town,  whose  portion  was  I68V2  acres.  Hildebrand  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  among  the  Seventh-Day 
Brethren,  and  meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  his 
home. 

Just  how  closely  Sower  identified  himself  with 
Beissel's  congregation  is  not  readily  determined.  There 
is  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  Ephrata  Chronicles  which 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  Sower  was  one  of  a 
number  of  converts  whom  Beissel  baptized  on  Whitsun- 
day, June  9,  1728.  At  any  rate  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Sower's  wife  was  heartily  in  accord  with  Beissel  and  his 
teachings.    She  was  re-baptized  and  her  adherence  to 
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the  congregation  brought  about  estrangement  between 
her  and  her  husband.  Later,  when  Beissel  founded  his 
community  at  Ephrata,  with  its  brother  house  and  sister 
house,  Mrs.  Sower  entered  the  sister  house,  being  known 
as  Sister  Marcella,  and  after  a  time  she  became  sub- 
prioress. 

Much  gossip  resulted  about  Beissel's  relations  with 
the  women  of  his  flock,  incidental  to  the  desertion  of  their 
husbands  by  Mrs.  Sower  and  another  woman,  and  in  1730 
Beissel  and  two  girls  were  arrested.  But  the  prosecution 
,  was  adjudged  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  the 
accused  persons  were  released.  Beissel  afterward  pub- 
lished a  book  to  explain  his  views  on  matrimony. 

Ill — Early  Occupation  in  Germantown 

The  loss  of  his  wife  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  in  leading  Sower  to  give  up  his  farm  and  return 
to  Germantown.  This  he  did  in  1731,  bringing  his  son 
with  him.  He  worked  first  as  a  carpenter,  cabinet- 
maker and  wheelwright,  and  then  took  up  the  repair- 
ing of  clocks.  Gradually  the  latter  became  his  principal 
occupation,  and  he  was  known  as  a  clockmaker.  But  he 
also  sold  books  and  medicines,  which  he  imported.  (3) 

Some  accounts  of  Sower  have  credited  him  with  in- 
venting and  casting  the  "jamb  stove."  The  story  seems 
to  have  originated  with  John  Fanning  Watson,  author  of 
the  "Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  and  as  Watson  lived  in 
Germantown  he  no  doubt  picked  up  the  tradition  there. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  an  authority  on  the  stoves  of  the 
early  Pennsylvania  Germans,  has  shown  that  jamb 
stoves  were  in  use  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  year  1500 
and  that  plates  for  such  stoves  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many into  Pennsylvania  before  Sower's  time.  As  jamb 
stoves  were  in  common  use  in  the  region  of  Sower's 
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nativity,  he  may  have  sold  them  in  Germantown  and  per- 
haps made  some  improvements  in  their  construction.  They 
were  called  jamb  stoves  because  they  were  set  in  the 
jamb,  or  side  wall,  of  the  fireplace  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  heat  an  additional  room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall.  These  early  stoves  were  virtually  iron  boxes 
composed  of  six  plates. 

Dr.  Mercer  found  in  the  account  books  of  some  old- 
time  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  that  stove  plates  were 
cast  for  Sower,  the  earliest  such  account  being  in  1743 
at  Mount  Pleasant  Furnace,  near  Boyertown,  Berks 
County.  (4) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  Sower  became  in- 
terested in  casting  stove  plates  in  Lancaster  County  be- 
fore coming  to  Germantown. 

William  McCulloch,  of  Philadelphia,  who  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  gathered  information  about  printers 
of  the  preceding  century,  was  told  that  a  Sower  stove 
could  be  seen  in  Sower's  Germantown  house,  then  still 
standing.  He  visited  the  house.  "Widow  Wolf,"  who 
lived  in  the  house,  told  McCulloch  that  about  thirty 
years  before  that  time  her  husband  had  traded  the  Sower 
stove  for  a  new  stove.  She  described  it  as  being  six  feet 
high,  five  feet  long  and  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
chimney.  In  the  stove  were  two  ovens,  one  over  the 
other.  (16) 

Other  occupations  in  which  Sower  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  are  those  of  distiller,  farrier,  tanner,  book- 
binder, lampblack  maker,  maker  of  printer's  ink  and 
maker  of  button  moulds.  Numerous  writers  have  as- 
serted that  he  also  made  paper.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
others,  the  father  has  been  confused  with  the  son.  The 
father  never  operated  a  paper  mill,  but  the  son  did. 
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True  to  its  name,  Germantown,  not  quite  half  a  cen- 
tury old  when  Sower  settled  there,  was  a  town  populated 
by  Germans — the  largest  community  of  German  immi- 
grants in  America.  The  thinly  settled  village  extended 
for  three  miles  along  Germantown  road,  or  Germantown 
Main  street,  as  it  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  and 
designated  in  deeds.  From  its  founding,  in  1683,  until 
1707  Germantown  had  had  its  own  independent  govern- 
ment. But  now  it  was  a  village  in  the  Township  of  Ger- 
mantown, in  the  County  of  Philadelphia.  The  community 
had  five  religious  congregations — Quaker,  Mennonite, 
Brethren,  Lutheran  and  Reformed — and  all  except  the 
Quakers  held  their  services  in  the  German  language. 

It  cannot  be  said  positively  where  Sower  lived  and 
nad  his  place  of  business  during  his  early  years  in  Ger- 
mantown. Dr.  Sachse  assumed  he  had  his  home  on  land 
of  John  Adam  Gruber,  on  the  east  side  of  Germantown 
avenue,  opposite  Queen  lane,  where  it  is  known  that  the 
Sower  house  stood  in  later  times.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  house  he  first  occupied  was  upon  a  different 
site  from  that  of  the  later  dwelling  and  shop. 

In  the  assessment  of  land  owners  who  paid  quit  rent, 
in  1734,  three  years  after  Sower's  return  to  German- 
town,  he  is  listed  as  the  owner  of  six  acres  in  German- 
town.  But  the  first  deed  on  record  in  Philadelphia  show- 
ing the  purchase  of  land  by  Sower  is  dated  August  14, 
1750,  nineteen  years  after  he  had  returned  to  German- 
town  from  Lancaster  County.  By  this  deed  John  Adam 
Gruber  transferred  to  Christopher  Sauer,  clockmaker.  a 
tract  of  land  with  a  frontage  of  seventy-eight  feet,  four 
inches,  on  the  main  street  of  Germantown  and  a  depth 
of  146  poles,  eleven  feet,  and  comprising  six  acres.  The 
consideration  named  was  £35,  and  the  property  was  sub- 
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ject  to  a  yearly  quit  rent  of  the  "one-third  part  of  two 
pieces  of  eight,"  payable  to  the  Frankfort  Company.  No 
mention  is  made  of  a  dwelling  on  the  land. 

As  this  tract  consisted  of  six  acres,  it  may  have  been 
the  same  that  was  assessed  in  Sower's  name  in  1734. 
Sower  probably  dwelt  here  and  owned  the  land  before  it 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  deed,  for  such  often  was  the  case 
in  colonial  times,  buyer  and  seller  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  purchase  of  land,  though  the  deed  was  not 
recorded  until  many  years  afterward,  or  perhaps  never. 

On  the  property  described  in  the  deed  of  1750  the 
Sower  house  of  later  times,  with  the  printing  establish- 
ment attached,  was  erected. 

John  Adam  Gruber,  from  whom  the  tract  was  bought, 
was  identified  with  the  religious  ferment  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  attended  some  of  the  meetings  look- 
ing toward  religious  unity  which  Count  Zinzendorf  in- 
spired and  was  there  classified  as  a  "separatist."  In  1736 
he  issued  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-six  pages  appealing  to 
the  various  religious  sects  to  abandon  their  animosity. 

Wherever  it  was  that  Sower  was  living  in  the  early 
1730's,  he  was  selling  and  repairing  clocks  and  selling 
medicines  and  books.  Both  medicines  and  books  came 
from  the  Francke  Institution,  in  Halle,  Germany,  a  great 
Lutheran  enterprise  founded  by  the  Rev.  August  Her- 
man Francke,  which  now  had  some  twenty  departments. 
There  was  an  orphanage,  a  theological  school,  a  medical 
branch  where  a  variety  of  remedies  for  the  ills  of  man 
were  manufactured,  a  publishing  house,  and  so  on.  It 
was  the  foremost  charitable  organization  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  the  center  of  the  Pietistic  movement  in  the  Luth- 
eran church — the  revolt  against  the  formalism  which 
had  gained  sway  after  the  Reformation.  Pietism,  as  Dr. 
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Francke  preached  it,  called  for  the  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  in  daily  life  rather  than  in  a  mere 
verbal  acceptance  of  doctrine. 

Sower  offered  for  sale  both  the  Halle  Bibles  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  new 
Berleburg  version  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  held  to  a  more  mystical  theology  than  that  of 
the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  churches.  However,  as  the 
Berleburg  Bible  was  in  eight  volumes  and  cost  £4,  15 
shillings,  few  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  able  to  buy  it. 
As  Lutheran  and  Reformed  pastors  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  were  supplied  direct  from  Halle  or  elsewhere 
in  Germany  with  Bibles  and  other  religious  book,  which 
they  sold  to  the  people,  thus  cutting  into  Sower's  trade. 

IV — Establishes  His  Printing  Shop 

In  buying  and  selling  books  Sower's  thoughts  were 
directed  to  the  desirability  of  publishing  books  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  Though,  because  of  his  wife's  desertion, 
he  had  a  grievance  against  the  leader  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Brethren  community  in  Lancaster  County,  Sower  never- 
theless seems  to  have  continued  on  friendly  terms  with 
some  members  of  that  community,  especially  with  the 
minority  who  were  not  enthusiastic  about  Beissel's 
leadership.  As  Beissel's  congregation  at  Ephrata  de- 
veloped, it  required  the  printing  of  literature  to  expound 
the  peculiar  theological  views  of  the  founder.  Beissel 
had  some  printing  done  in  the  early  1730's  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  Philadelphia.  The  shrewd  Franklin  saw  the 
desirability  of  providing  printing  facilities  for  the  grow- 
ing German  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1732  he 
undertook  to  issue  a  German  newspaper,  which  was  a 
translation  of  his  English  paper.  This  was  the  first 
German  newspaper  in  America.    But  only  a  few  num- 
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bers  appeared.  Franklin  lacked  competent  German 
printers,  and  the  work  he  did  for  Beissel  was  not  satis- 
factory. 

In  1735  Sower  began  casting  about  for  means  to  ac- 
quire a  printing  outfit.  On  June  15  of  that  year,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  Lutheran,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Gotthilf  August  Francke,  superintendent  of  the  Halle 
Institution,  asking  that  a  press  and  type  be  sent  to  him. 
Dr.  Francke  referred  the  request  to  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Michael  Ziegenhagen,  the  Lutheran  court  preacher  in 
London  who  was  interesting  himself  in  behalf  of  German 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  To  Ziegenhagen  Francke  ex- 
plained he  could  not  supply  the  printing  equipment,  and 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do  so  if 
he  could. 

But  from  another  source  Sower,  in  1738,  did  obtain 
the  desired  outfit.  He  wrote  in  a  letter,  November  17, 
1738:  "Therefore  I  longed  to  set  up  a  German  printing 
establishment  here,  which  N.  bought  for  me  and  has  for- 
warded to  this  place."  For  some  unexplained  reason 
Sower  wanted  to  keep  secret  the  name  of  the  person  who 
aided  him.  The  use  of  "N."  in  this  way  in  German  is 
customary  to  indicate  anonymity  and  is  not  the  initial 
of  the  real  name. 

The  following  year,  incidental  to  a  controversy  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  Conrad  Beissel,  Sower 
briefly  referred  to  his  founding  of  the  printing  house. 
He  wrote  that  he  had  "some  facility  in  acquiring  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  craftsmanship  without  much  trouble," 
and.  desiring  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  "to 
my  God  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ  *  *  in  such  a  way  that 
my  fellowmen  should  be  benefited  by  it,"  he  had  decided 
to  obtain  a  printing  press,  which  he  did  with  the  aid  of 
Jacob  Gass,  a  Dunker. 
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Jacob  Gass  was  a  member  of  Beissel's  Ephrata  com- 
munity. He  and  Johannes  Hildebrand,  also  one  of  the 
community,  were  printers,  and  they  and  perhaps  others 
from  Ephrata  came  to  Germantown  at  times  in  the 
early  years  of  Sower's  venture  to  assist  in  the  printing 
shop.  Not  being  a  printer  himself,  Sower  needed  the  aid 
of  men  who  had  acquired  that  trade. 

One  tradition  says  that  the  first  press  was  built  in 
Germantown.  Another  story  is  that  friends  in  Germany 
sent  it  to  Sower. 

As  for  the  type  with  which  the  new  shop  was  equipped, 
it  is  definitely  known  that  it  was  imported  from 
Germany,  having  been  cast  by  a  noted  typefoundry  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  How  this  was  accomplished 
was  revealed  in  1938,  when  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Sower  press  was  observed 
in  Germantown.  The  D.  Stemple  Type  Foundry,  of 
Frankford-on-the-Main,  made  available  certain  corre- 
spondence in  its  possession  dealing  with  the  Sower  ven- 
ture in  1738,  and  the  Germantown  Historical  Society 
printed  an  English  translation  of  some  of  these  let- 
ters. (20) 

In  this  correspondence  was  a  letter  written  by  Chris- 
tian Schiitz,  of  Homburg  von  der  Hohe,  Germany,  to  Dr. 
Heinrich  Ehrenfried  Luther,  proprietor  of  the  type- 
foundry  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  dated  October  4, 
1740.  Schiitz  was  the  author  of  some  religious  books 
that  found  their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  and  about  a  decade 
earlier  Christopher  Sower  had  written  to  Schiitz  telling 
of  the  need  of  such  books  among  the  German  settlers  in 
America.  Thereupon  Schiitz  sent  a  large  parcel  of 
books  to  Pennsylvania.  An  interchange  of  letters  ensued 
between  Sower  and  Schiitz,  Sower  revealing  his  desire 
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to  establish  a  press  in  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  the 
literature  so  sorely  needed.  Sower  sought  Schtitz's  aid 
in  procuring  type.  This  matter  Schutz  referred  to  Dr. 
Luther  in  Frankfort,  and  he  supplied  "five  or  six  hun- 
dredweight" of  type.  Schutz  shipped  the  type  to  Sower. 
There  was  not  enough  type  in  the  first  consignment  to 
meet  Sower's  needs  and  in  1740  more  was  forwarded. 

This  noted  Frankfort  typefoundry  had  its  beginning 
in  1533,  Christian  Egenolff  having  established  it.  Johann 
Luther  became  the  owner  in  1626.  For  many  years  it 
was  the  principal  typefoundry  of  Germany.  Subsequent 
generations  of  the  Luther  family  operated  it  until  1780. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Ehrenfried  Luther,  who  made  the  type  for 
Sower,  also  supplied  other  American  printing  houses 
with  type.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  his  guest  on  a  visit 
to  Frankfort  in  1768.  The  foundry  was  discontinued  in 
1810.  The  modern  Stemple  typefoundry  began  activities 
in  1895,  and  it  acquired  some  type  matrixes  of  the  old 
Luther  foundry. 

In  the  letter  of  Schutz  to  Dr.  Luther  in  1740  he 
quoted  from  a  letter  regarding  Sower  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, in  1739,  from  Springfield  Manor,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  name  of  the  writer  of  the  latter  letter  is  not 
given.  There  was  a  Gerhard  Heinrich  Schutz  who  ar- 
rived in  Pennsylvania  in  1739  and  who  subsequently 
operated  a  paper  mill  in  Springfield  Manor,  now  Spring- 
field Township,  Montgomery  County,  bordering  German- 
town  on  the  north.  Being  a  papermaker,  he  would  have 
been  interested  in  printing  shops  because  they  could  use 
the  product  of  his  mill.  It  may  have  been  he  who  wrote 
in  1739  to  Christian  Schutz,  in  Germany,  telling  about 
Christopher  Sower's  activities  in  Germantown.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  name  originally  written  Schutz  became 
Scheetz.    As  transmitted  to  Dr.  Luther  by  Christian 
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Schiitz,  the  Springfield  Manor  letter,  dated  October  6, 
1739,  read  thus: 

"Our  friend  Sower  is  a  wise  and  much  esteemed  man 
here  in  this  land ;  he  has  built  a  two-story  stone  house 
in  Germantown,  besides  a  turning  and  glazier  shop  that 
is  very  workmanlike,  and  this  summer  he  erected  a  build- 
ing for  his  book  printing  establishment,  in  which  he  will 
also  burn  lampblack,  which  he  needs  in  part  for  his 
printing  shop,  the  remainder  being  sold  wholesale  and 
retail;  so  that  at  present  he  carries  on  six  trades, 
namely: 

"1)  Doctor  of  chirurgy  and  bloodletting,  and  a  small 
apothecary  shop,  which  I  reckon  as  one. 

"2)  Clockmaking,  for  he  makes  tall  and  small  clocks, 
receiving  for  the  small  ones  that  only  show  the  time  10 
Reichsthaler  and  for  the  others  40  to  50  Reichsthaler. 

"3)  Turning,  receiving  12  to  13  shillings  for  a  spin- 
ning wheel. 

"4)  The  glazier  shop,  where  he  also  makes  the 
frames  and  the  lead  grooves  [for  windows],  for  one  of 
which  he  receives  30  to  40  florins. 

"5)  The  printing  shop,  by  which  he  has  already 
earned  perhaps  1000  florins,  beyond  what  the  employes 
cost. 

"6)  The  lampblack  factory. 

"His  family  consists  of  three  persons,  namely,  him- 
self, his  wife  and  their  son,  who  now  is  twenty-some  years 
old,  and  because  his  wife  has  been  living  for  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  great  cloister  of  the  Seventh-Day  Brethren 
at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  he  has  in  her  place  an 
elderly  woman  as  maid,  who  is  his  housekeeper.  How- 
ever, he  can  get  along  very  well  without  his  wife,  and 
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row  lives  much  more  quietly  than  when  she  was  with 
him." 

Sower  received  some  early  financial  assistance  from 
Conrad  Weiser,  a  leader  among  the  Germans  in  the 
Tulpehocken  region  who  gave  important  service  to  the 
province  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians.  Weiser, 
though  originally  a  member  of  the  Tulpehocken  Re- 
formed congregation  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
Beissel  and  joined  in  a  secession  from  the  Reformed  fold, 
being  for  a  time  in  active  accord  with  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity, though  later  becoming  a  Lutheran.  Weiser 
pledged  his  credit  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1736,  to 
supply  Sower  with  paper,  as  Franklin  at  that  time  ap- 
parently controlled  the  entire  available  paper  supply.  (s) 

Some  years  later  Sower  advertised  that  he  would  pay 
a  penny  a  pound  for  linen  rags,  up  to  10  p.  m.,  but  he 
warned  those  having  rags  to  sell  not  to  come  at  midnight. 
These  rags  were  no  doubt  forwarded  to  one  of  the  paper 
mills. 

Ink  was  made  by  boiling  linseed  oil  and  mixing  lamp- 
black with  it.  Long  stirring  was  necessary,  and  as  a  vile 
odor  arose  the  work  was  usually  done  in  a  field  far  from 
houses.  The  Sowers  probably  made  their  own  ink  as 
long  as  they  were  engaged  in  printing. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  just  what  was 
the  first  product  of  the  Sower  press.  Governor  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker  believed  it  was  a  broadside  entitled 
'  Fine  ernste  Ermahnung  an  Junge  und  Alte,"  a  transla- 
tion of  an  English  religious  appeal  to  young  and  old,  the 
author  of  which  was  Benjamin  Padlin.  Governor  Penny- 
packer  based  his  opinion  that  this  was  the  first  thing 
Sower  printed  from  the  fact  that  Sower,  on  November 
17,  1739,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Geistliche  Fama,  in 
Europe: 
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"Where  shall  I  find  words  to  praise  the  good  God?  So 
great  are  my  obligations  to  Him,  may  my  all  be  to  His 
service  and  the  honor  of  His  name.  This  was  in  weak- 
ness my  thirst  and  desire,  because  of  the  many  blessings 
I  have  received  since  I  have  been  here  and  through  my 
whole  life.  I  have  therefore  wished  to  begin  a  German 
printing  establishment  here,  which  was  bought  for  me 
and  sent  here.  Now  I  could  find  no  more  suitable  Vehi- 
culum  to  make  it  known  through  the  land  than  first  to 
print  an  Almanac,  of  which  I  send  you  only  the  title 
page,  together  with  the  print  of  a  translation  from  the 
English." 

From  this  Governor  Pennypacker  deduced  that  the 
first  number  of  the  almanac  was  not  yet  completed,  or 
Sower  would  have  sent  an  entire  copy,  and  therefore  the 
printing  of  the  translation  of  the  Padlin  appeal  must 
have  preceded  the  almanac.  Only  two  copies  of  this 
broadside  have  been  preserved. 

V — The  Almanac 

Though  the  Padlin  broadside  and  perhaps  other  small 
items  may  have  been  printed  in  1738,  the  chief  product 
of  Sower's  press  in  that  first  year  of  its  operation  was 
the  Almanac  for  1739,  the  first  of  the  series  of  almanacs 
that  was  continued  as  long  as  the  two  Sowers  conducted 
the  Germantown  printing  house  and  for  many  years 
afterward  by  other  printers. 

The  title  of  the  almanac  is  "Der  Hoch-Deutsche 
Americanische  Calender" — "The  High  German  Ameri- 
can Almanac."  Besides  the  calendar  for  the  twelve 
months,  the  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  with  cover, 
contained  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  aspects  of  the 
planets,  the  time  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in- 
formation of  eclipses,  time  of  court  sessions  and  fairs, 
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hygienic  notes,  a  chronology  of  events,  interest  table, 
road  distances  and  announcements  of  books  for  sale. 

For  many  years  the  almanac  had  a  wide  circulation 
all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  wherever  there  were  Ger- 
man settlements.  In  many  a  household  it  was  the  most 
generally  read  bit  of  literature.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  German  almanac  in  America,  though  it  was  not 
the  first  issued  in  that  language,  for  Andrew  Bradford, 
of  Philadelphia,  had  published  a  German  almanac  for 
1731,  1732  and  1733.  Franklin  printed  a  German  al- 
manac for  1748,  but  it  was  not  continued.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  the  Sower  almanac  that  sometimes  the 
supply  was  exhausted  before  all  who  wanted  to  buy  it 
could  obtain  copies. 

In  those  times,  when  few  letters  were  exchanged  and 
scarcely  any  newspapers  were  to  be  had,  the  almanac 
fulfilled  a  high  function  in  the  household.  Without  it 
confusion  sometimes  occurred  as  to  the  day  of  the  week 
and  the  month.  It  is  related  that  in  1735  some  members 
of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  a  week  before  the  date  designated  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  because  they  had  no  almanacs  at 
home,  and  consequently  the  government  had  to  pay  the 
board  of  these  members  during  the  additional  week  they 
were  forced  to  spend  in  Philadelphia.  A  woman  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  Reformed  congregations  known  for  her 
clevoutness  failed  to  appear  for  the  Sunday  service,  and 
when  a  friend  visited  her  home  to  inquire  whether  she 
was  sick  she  was  found  busy  at  the  washtub,  not  having 
realized  it  was  Sunday.  Another  story  of  the  same 
period  is  about  a  clergyman  who,  on  his  way  to  conduct 
church  services,  discovered  a  group  of  men  hauling  logs, 
and  when  he  reproved  them  for  working  on  Sunday  the 
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THE  FIRST  IMPORTANT  SOWER  BOOK 

It  was  a  hymnal  of '800  pages,  printed  in  1739  for  the  Seventh- 
day  Brotherhood  at  Ephrata.  A  fac-simile  of  the  title  page  is 
shown. 
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astonished  men  explained  they  did  not  know  it  was  Sun- 
day. (6) 

The  Sower  almanac  retained  its  original  form  and 
size  until  1743,  when  it  was  enlarged  to  thirty-two  pages. 
On  the  front  page  of  the  cover  an  engraving  displayed  a 
flying  angel  with  a  wand  and  two  serpents  in  one  hand 
and  a  scroll  in  the  other,  the  scroll  bearing  a  motto. 
Occasional  changes  were  made  in  the  motto.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  "Krieg  und 
Kriegs  Geschrei" — "War  and  Rumors  of  War."  In  1765 
it  was  "Kiimmerliche  Zeiten" — "Troublesome  Times." 
From  1767  on  there  was  a  more  optimistic  motto :  "Hoff- 
nung  besserer  Zeiten" — "Hope  for  Better  Times" — and 
this  was  retained  by  the  printers  following  the  Sowers. 

A  second  enlargement,  to  thirty-six  pages,  was  made 
in  1748.  More  medical  advice  and  receipts  were  printed, 
adding  to  the  almanac's  popularity,  so  that  in  1750  four 
more  pages  were  added,  and  later  it  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  pages. 

In  pursuance  of  the  desire  to  give  his  readers  the 
benefit  of  knowledge  about  easily  obtained  medical 
remedies,  Sower  in  1762  began  printing  descriptions  of 
herbs  from  a  German  herbal,  and  installments  were  con- 
tinued yearly,  being  completed  in  1778,  when  an  index 
was  published.  The  publication  of  this  material  from 
year  to  year  was  one  reason  why  so  many  families  pre- 
served the  almanac. 

Another  installment  feature,  begun  in  1763  and  con- 
tinued until  1778,  consisted  of  a  history  of  England. 

Weather  forecasts  were  a  favorite  feature  of  the 
almanac.  Many  readers  looked  upon  the  almanac  as  al- 
most infallible,  and  when  the  weather  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  forecast  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
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stand  the  discrepancy.  Curious  stories  have  come  down 
as  to  the  dependence  placed  upon  the  weather  forecasts. 
Once  a  man  named  Welker,  living  in  the  upper  Perkio- 
men  region,  planned  to  travel  to  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
sulted the  almanac  and  found  the  weather  was  to  be  fair, 
so  he  did  not  place  a  cover  on  his  wagon.  When  he  was 
half  way  to  the  city  rain  fell.  Passing  through  German- 
town  he  called  at  the  printing  shop  to  berate  the  printer 
for  his  blunder  about  the  weather.  He  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  Sower's  explanation :  "I  made  the  almanac,  but 
the  Lord  God  made  the  weather."  Another  man  who 
went  out  without  his  overcoat  because  mild  weather  was 
promised  in  the  almanac  suffered  a  chill  and  thereupon 
denounced  Sower.  The  printer's  advice  was:  "Always 
take  along  an  overcoat,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may 
be." 

Finally,  because  of  persistent  complaints  about 
erroneous  forecasts.  Sower  printed  an  explanation  in  the 
almanac  in  which  he  tried  to  make  clear  the  limitations 
of  his  weather  lore.  He  told  naively  how  he  obtained  his 
predictions.  He  did  not  engage  an  astronomer,  but 
copied  the  weather  from  English  almanacs,  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  attain  accuracy  he  bought  six  different 
almanacs,  and,  finding  that  no  two  agreed  on  the 
weather,  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  effect  some  sort  of 
compromise  among  the  various  forecasts,  depending 
upon  his  own  judgment  to  select  what  was  best. 

He  found  variations  in  the  several  almanacs  as  to 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon,  and  he  strove  es- 
pecially to  get  that  right.  He  believed  he  had  succeeded 
well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  weather 
forecasts,  he  admitted,  were  nothing  but  conjecture,  yet 
he  believed  that  by  a  proper  observation  of  the  "signs  of 
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the  heavens,"  the  moon  and  the  stars,  it  was  possible  to 
make  fairly  accurate  predictions  about  the  weather. 

Sower  hesitated  about  printing  the  saints'  days  in 
his  almanac.  Such  a  practice  he  regarded  as  a  concession 
to  "popery."  Yet  many  Protestants  sowed  and  planted 
on  certain  saints'  days,  and  for  their  benefit  the  saints' 
days  were  included  in  the  almanac,  the  publisher  piously 
expressing  the  hope  that  no  harm  would  result. 

An  instance  of  the  regard  for  cei'tain  days  was  sup- 
plied by  July  15,  the  day  when,  according  to  ancient  be- 
lief, the  apostles  of  Jesus  were  directed  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel.  As  it  was  a  day  of  dis- 
persal, farmers  believed  it  was  the  best  day  of  the  year 
for  dispersing  or  destroying  bugs  and  lice. 

When  the  almanac  for  1750  was  set  up  no  mention 
was  made  therein  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  "Fastnacht." 
After  part  of  the  edition  had  been  printed  someone  dis- 
covered the  omission,  and  it  was  rectified.  In  his  news- 
paper Sower  made  an  explanation  in  which  he  char- 
acterized the  observance  of  Shrove  Tuesday  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  follies,"  but  added:  "Whoever  will  commit 
Shrove  Tuesday  foolishness  according  to  the  old  custom 
may  do  it  seven  weeks  before  Easter."  (7) 

Nevertheless,  as  certain  European  almanacs  pre- 
sented saints'  days  in  red  ink,  Sower  put  aside  his 
scruples  in  1748  to  the  extent  of  adopting  the  same  plan, 
though  the  use  of  two  colors  involved  much  additional 
press  work.  Blank  leaves  for  memoranda  were  also  in- 
cluded in  part  of  the  edition  that  year.  It  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  two-color  edition  to  1  shill- 
ing, the  previous  price  having  been  9  pence.  Because  of 
protests  about  the  higher  price,  two  editions  were 
printed  for  1749,  one  in  two  colors  at  a  shilling  and  the 
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other  in  one  color  at  9  pence.  For  1750  both  editions 
were  offered  at  9  pence.  The  use  of  red  and  black  ink 
in  the  almanac  continued  until  1754. 

While  the  printers  were  at  work  on  the  almanac  for 
1752  Sower  learned  that  the  British  Parliament  had 
passed  a  law  rectifying  the  calendar  by  taking  out  eleven 
days,  this  surplus  having  accumulated  under  the  calen- 
dar in  use  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  because  it  as- 
sumed that  the  year  consisted  of  36514  days,  whereas 
the  true  length  of  the  year  was  some  minutes  less.  The 
printing  of  the  almanac  was  delayed  with  the  hope  that 
definite  information  as  to  the  law  might  arrive  in  time 
to  permit  the  necessary  changes  in  the  calendar.  As  noth- 
ing further  was  known  by  October  1,  1751,  Sower  be- 
came anxious.  Finally,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Sower  obtained  the  text  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  which 
had  received  the  royal  approval  on  May  22.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  new  law,  the  eleven  days  were  omitted  from 
the  month  of  September,  1752,  September  2  being  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  September  14.  Thus  September, 
1752,  had  only  nineteen  days. 

Throughout  the  1750's  the  almanac  contained  dia- 
logues on  topics  of  the  times,  abounding  in  pious  admoni- 
tions. Some  readers  complained  about  the  dialogue 
form,  saying  they  preferred  narrative. 

For  several  years  beginning  with  1755  an  almanac  in 
the  English  language  was  issued  from  the  Sower  press, 
entitled  "The  Pennsylvania  Town  and  Countrymen's 
Almanac."  This  was  smaller  than  the  German  almanac, 
and  the  name  of  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  appeared  as 
that  of  the  publisher. 

The  Sower  almanac  encountered  considerable  com- 
petition in  the  1760's.   Besides  Franklin's  English  alma- 
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nac,  which  had  appeared  yearly  since  1733,  Anton  Arm- 
bruster,  of  Philadelphia,  began  publishing  a  German 
almanac  in  1760,  a  feature  of  which  consisted  of  articles 
on  American  history,  and  two  years  later  Heinrich 
Miller's  German  almanac  appeared  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  first  time. 

Upon  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
second  Christopher  Sower,  in  1778,  John  Dunlap,  a 
Philadelphia  printer  who  bought  much  of  the  printing 
material,  became  the  owner  of  the  engraved  plate  used 
for  the  cover  of  the  Sower  almanac,  and  he  continued  to 
print  the  almanac  under  its  old  name  until  1784.  A 
similar  cover  also  appeared  on  an  almanac  which  The- 
ophilus  Cossart,  of  Lancaster,  published.  In  1784  Peter 
Leibert,  who  had  established  a  printing  shop  in  the  upper 
part  of  Germantown,  acquired  the  plate  from  Dunlap. 
He  and  subsequently  his  son-in-law,  Michael  Billmeyer, 
continued  to  print  the  almanac  in  the  old  form  until  1835, 
and  thereafter  William  W.  Walker,  Third  street,  Phila- 
delphia, issued  what  he  called  the  Germantown  Almanac 
until  the  eighties,  the  eighteenth  century  engraving  with 
the  legend  "Hoffnung  besserer  Zeiten"  still  doing  duty 
on  the  cover.  (6) 

VI — Sower's  Newspaper 

Soon  after  Sower  had  set  up  his  printing  house  sug- 
gestions reached  him  that  he  publish  a  newspaper.  In 
the  almanac  for  1739,  discussing  these  suggestions, 
Sower  wrote:  "We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  destroy 
precious  time  in  such  a  manner  as  each  week  to  be  hunt- 
ing something  that  is  of  no  use  or  benefit,  much  less 
write  lies  and  falsehoods,  as  is  now  too  much  the  common 
way  of  the  world.    But  for  all  we  are  willing  to  publish 
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such  intelligences  as  are  true  and  from  which  good  may 
be  hoped  as  often  as  there  may  be  occasion  to  do  so." 

Thus  early  was  Sower  confronted  with  the  problem 
that  many  another  editor  has  faced  since  his  day — the 
problem  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  so-called  news.  But 
few  editors  since  Sower's  time  have  been  quite  so  scrupu- 
lous as  he  in  their  treatment  of  news. 

In  compliance  with  the  policy  announced,  Sower  oc- 
casionally issued  broadsides  giving  information  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  these  were  distributed  gratuitously  in 
churches,  markets  and  elsewhere. 

In  1739  he  concluded  to  print  a  newspaper,  and  a 
sample  number  was  issued,  dated  August  20  of  that  year. 
Copies  were  distributed  with  the  almanac  for  1740, 
which  contained  a  prospectus  of  the  newspaper.  An- 
nouncing his  plans,  Sower  said : 

"As  there  are  in  this  country  (for  which  God  be 
thanked)  but  few  learned  men,  the  majority  being  either 
native  born  or  farmers  and  mechanics,  we  shall  there- 
fore make  use  of  a  very  plain  and  simple  style,  so  that 
it  may  be  understood  by  all." 

The  publisher  was  unwilling  to  bind  himself  to  print 
the  paper  at  definitely  designated  intervals,  but  he  prom- 
ised it  would  appear  four  times  a  year,  in  February, 
May,  August  and  November.  The  subscription  price  was 
3  shillings  a  year.  For  a  name  this  elaborate  designation 
was  adopted:  "Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pensylvanische  Ge- 
schichts-Schreiber,  Oder:  Sammlung  Wichtiger  Nach- 
richten  aus  dem  Natur  und  Kirchen-Reich,"  which  may 
be  translated  thus :  "The  High  German  Pennsylvania  Re- 
corder of  Events,  or  Collection  of  Important  News  from 
the  Realm  of  Nature  and  the  Church." 
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The  first  number  consisted  of  four  pages,  each  nine 
and  one-half  by  seven  inches.  There  were  two  columns 
to  the  page. 

The  top  third  of  the  first  page  was  taken  up  with  the 
heading.  Then  followed  an  address  to  the  reader  which 
comprised  principally  a  review  of  conditions  in  Europe, 
with  allusions  to  Avars  then  in  progress.  This  continued 
to  the  second  column  on  page  2,  where  a  proclamation  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  George  Thomas  began,  ending  on 
page  4.  On  the  latter  page  there  were  some  rhymes,  and 
several  paragraphs  of  news  headed  "Germantown."  Most 
of  the  latter  space  was  taken  up  with  an  account  of  an 
attack  by  ruffians  upon  farmers  in  Frederick  Township. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  column  on  the  last  page  were 
two  advertisements  giving  information  that  a  gold  coin 
and  a  man's  coat  had  been  found  on  the  street  and  that 
the  owners  could  recover  them  at  the  printing  office. 

Though  quarterly  issues  were  contemplated,  the 
paper  seems  to  have  been  printed  monthly,  at  least  from 
the  beginning  of  1741,  it  being  dated  the  16th  of  each 
month. 

It  was  the  first  successful  German  newspaper  in 
America.  Seven  years  earlier  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
attempted  to  found  a  German  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  only  a  few  numbers  thereof  came  from  his 
press. 

Ere  long  subscribers  wanted  the  paper  oftener  than 
once  a  month.  Sower  announced  in  1743  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  attempt  weekly  issues  because  of  the  lack  of 
trustworthy  news  reports,  and  then  he  gave  an  insight 
into  editorial  methods  of  two  centuries  ago.  He  said  he 
was  getting  sixteen  papers  every  month,  and  in  all  of 
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them  he  found  scarcely  enough  matter  having  the  sem- 
blance of  truth  and  usefulness  to  fill  his  monthly. 

For  a  hundred  years  longer  most  editors  depended 
upon  their  exchanges  for  material  to  fill  their  columns. 
They  did  not  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  "go  out  and 
hustle  for  news"  in  the  modern  way.  If  someone  brought 
a  well  written  article  to  the  office  it  might  be  printed.  But 
the  editor  would  not  himself  investigate  any  happening 
of  moment  for  the  purpose  of  writing  an  account  thereof. 
If  Sower  had  occasionally  looked  about  him  and  written 
of  contemporaneous  happenings  of  which  he  must  have 
been  aware,  such  files  of  his  paper  as  have  been  saved, 
valuable  though  they  are  to  the  historian  in  their  present 
form,  would  possess  incalculably  greater  interest.  '  How- 
ever, untrained  as  he  was  both  in  printing  and  in  jour- 
nalism, Sower  could  not  have  been  expected  to  advance 
beyond  the  newspaper  standards  of  his  time — though  he 
did  strive  to  do  so  by  printing  only  what  he  deemed 
trustworthy. 

The  greatest  piece  of  news  ever  printed  in  the  Sower 
paper — that  of  the  founding  of  the  United  States — was 
in  the  issue  of  July  3,  1776.  On  an  inside  page  were  three 
lines,  without  heading,  which  may  be  translated  thus: 

"Yesterday  the  Continental  Congress  declared  the 
united  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states." 

The  fact  that  this  was  printed  on  July  3,  a  day  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  second  Christopher 
Sower,  then  the  editor,  had  resorted  to  modern  methods 
of  "anticipating"  the  news.  The  paragraph  referred  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  independence  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  July  2. 

The  somewhat  sneering  allusion  to  other  newspapers 
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in  the  announcement  of  1743  that  has  been  quoted,  re- 
garding weekly  issues,  suggests  a  censorious  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Sower  toward  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  that 
attitude  frequently  asserted  itself  in  his  writings. 

Yet  in  this  very  announcement  there  was  a  strange 
outburst  of  generosity  not  at  all  in  comport  with  modern 
journalism,  for  Sower  concluded  by  advising  those  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  monthly  issues  that  Joseph 
Crellius,  of  Philadelphia,  was  about  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  subscribe  for  it. 
Crellius  did  begin  his  paper,  but  it  did  not  long  survive. 

Sower's  quaint  straightforwardness  was  also  in  evi- 
dence in  1748  when  he  printed  Gotthard  Armbruster's 
prospectus  for  a  newspaper  which  he  purposed  establish- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  Sower  begged  that  those  dilatory 
and  dishonest  subscribers  who  did  not  pay  him  for  their 
papers  might  not  serve  Armbruster  as  they  had  Sower. 
Armbruster  had  learned  the  printing  trade  with  Sower. 
No  copies  of  his  newspaper  are  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence.  It  certainly  was  not  continued  longer  than  a  year. 

Editorials  in  the  modern  manner  were  unknown  in 
newspapers  of  Sower's  time.  But  he  gave  frequent  ut- 
terance to  his  personal  opinions  in  news  articles.  Often 
that  comment  was  severely  critical  and  sometimes  it  was 
churlish.  Here  is  what  Conrad  Weiser  wrote  in  a  letter 
from  Germantown,  dated  February  23,  1747/8,  after  a 
talk  with  Sower  about  something  that  had  appeared  in 
his  paper: 

"I  have  been  with  Christopher  Sauer  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  about  the  matter  in  dispute.  He 
thinks  he  is  in  the  right;  at  least  he  says  so,  and 
what  he  has  published  he  thinks  he  was  moved  to  by 
divine  power,  for  he  sayd  Christ  will  judge  all  things 
upon  earth,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  said 
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he  could  do  no  other  ways.  I  left  him  to  his  notion, 
and  took  my  leave  of  him  for  this  time." 

Beginning  in  October,  1756,  Sower  published  his 
newspaper  twice  a  month.  He  then  made  an  arrangement 
with  Anton  Armbruster,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  was  publishing  a  semi-monthly  news- 
paper in  Philadelphia,  that  the  Sower  and  Armbruster 
newspapers  should  appear  in  alternate  weeks,  so  that 
those  who  demanded  a  weekly  newspaper  might  be  ac- 
commodated by  subscribing  for  both  publications. 

Advertising  was  at  first  inserted  gratis.  But  so  much 
was  offered  that  a  charge  was  made  to  non-subscribers. 
In  1755  it  was  announced  that  advertisements  of  general 
interest  would  appear  gratis,  while  for  those  of  a  "pri- 
vate nature"  5  shillings  must  be  paid  for  three  inser- 
tions, provided  the  advertisement  was  not  too  large.  The 
publisher  requested  advertisers,  if  their  stray  animals 
were  recovered  or  if  other  purposes  of  the  advertise- 
ment were  attained  before  the  three  issues  for  which 
they  paid  had  been  printed,  to  notify  him  so  that  he  could 
take  out  the  advertisement,  as  his  columns  were  crowded. 
In  such  circumstances  2  shillings  would  be  returned  if 
there  was  only  one  insertion,  and  if  the  advertisement 
was  printed  twice  there  would  be  a  rebate  of  1  shilling. 
Occasionally  to  accommodate  patrons  whose  advertise- 
ments were  urgent  but  arrived  late  they  were  printed  in 
the  margin  of  the  paper. 

To  the  historical  student  the  advertisements  of 
Sower's  newspaper  are  of  as  much  interest  as  the  read- 
ing matter,  for  they  reveal  more  as  to  customs  and  hap- 
penings of  the  period  than  do  the  long  articles  copied 
from  European  publications.  They  tell  of  farms  for 
sale,  give  notice  of  runaway  slaves,  redemptioners,  ap- 
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prentices  and  wives,  appeal  for  the  return  of  stray  cattle 
and  announce  new  books  and  lottery  drawings.  C21) 

Sometimes  the  publisher  inserted  his  own  comment 
following  advertisements.  Illegible  manuscript  annoyed 
him,  and  after  printing  a  name  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
written  he  would  add  a  note  saying  this  was  the  best  he 
could  do  as  he  was  unable  to  read  the  scrawl. 

In  the  issue  of  July  31,  1761,  George  Adam  Weidner, 
of  Amity  Township,  Berks  County,  advertised  that  his 
negro  slave  had  run  away.  In  the  description  of  the 
negro  his  tattered  clothing  was  mentioned.  To  this  ad- 
vertisement the  publisher — then  the  second  Christopher 
Sower — added  the  following  in  boldface  type: 

"It  is  to  be  wondered  that  that  negro  was  so  sense- 
less as  to  run  away  barefoot  and  wearing  old  clothes. 
He  should  have  put  on  new  ones.  If  masters  oftener  did 
right  and  proper  to  their  employes  and  remembered  that 
they  have  a  Lord  in  heaven  (Col.  4:1),  many  would  not 
run  away,  but  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

The  size  of  the  page  was  increased  in  1752  to  eight 
by  thirteen  inches.  Notwithstanding  increased  space 
and  more  frequent  issues,  the  subscription  price  re- 
mained 3  shillings  a  year  as  long  as  the  paper  was 
printed. 

Sower  announced  in  1751  that  his  paper  had  4000 
subscribers  and  the  list  was  still  growing,  though  many 
neglected  to  pay.  Abraham  Harley  Cassel,  the  biblio- 
phile who  gathered  such  files  of  the  Sower  paper  as  have 
been  preserved  and  made  a  study  of  the  paper's  progress, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  circulation  grew  to  8000  or 
10,000,  which  was  enormous  for  those  times. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  has  a  file  of  the  Sower  paper  that  is  nearly  com- 
plete from  1743  to  1761,  and  in  the  Schwenkfelder  His- 
torical Library,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  is  a  file  from  March, 
1749,  to  November,  1751. 

As  postal  facilities  were  in  an  embryo  stage  then,  the 
newspaper  was  distributed  through  agents,  teamsters, 
merchants  or  farmers  making  periodical  trips  from  the 
interior  to  Philadelphia.  In  the  1750's  Henry  Keppele, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  distributing  agent.  Nevertheless 
much  delay  occurred  in  delivering  papers  to  subscribers 
in  the  farming  districts.  Then  George  Honig  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  papers  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancas- 
ter, leaving  bundles  of  Sower's  and  other  issues  with 
storekeepers  and  others,  from  whom  subscribers  might 
obtain  them.  At  first  the  publishers  paid  for  this  ser- 
vice. Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  charge 
from  subscribers,  but  they  protested.  This  led  Sower  to 
explain  that  if  subscriptions  were  paid  promptly  he 
might  be  able  to  deliver  the  paper  without  making  an 
additional  charge,  but  some  were  now  in  arrears  for  six 
to  eight  years.  By  the  English  law,  debts  the  payment 
of  which  was  not  demanded  for  seven  years  were  out- 
lawed. Eventually  Honig  refused  to  deliver  the  papers 
of  those  who  did  not  pay  him  a  fee. 

One  cause  of  delinquence  in  the  payment  of  subscrip- 
tions was  the  difficulty  of  sending  money.  To  overcome 
this  Sower  appointed  agents  in  various  centers  of  the 
German  population.  Among  Sower's  agents  in  1750 
were:  David  Daeschler,  Philadelphia;  Conrad  Weiser, 
Tulpehocken;  George  Schwab,  York;  Ludwig  Schreiber, 
Conewago;  Caspar  Schaffner,  Lancaster,  and  Thomas 
Schley,  Frederick,  Md.  In  1753  Jacob  Billmeyer,  York, 
was  agent  for  the  territory  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 

Because  of  the  primitive  postal  service  many  letters 
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from  Germany  and  elsewhere  intended  for  settlers  in  in- 
terior Pennsylvania  were  addressed  in  care  of  the  Sower 
newspaper.  Sower  would  then  advertise  them,  so  the 
persons  addressed  might  send  for  them. 

The  German  and  English  languages  often  were  curi- 
ously mixed  in  the  newspaper.  Numerous  indications 
of  the  inception  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  may 
be  found.  Expressions  in  English  in  common  use  among 
the  Germans  assumed  a  strange  aspect  when  they  ap- 
peared in  print.  "Bill  of  sale"  became  "Bill  of  Saal." 
"Loan  office"  was  written  "Loan  Affis."  John  Jones' 
name  appeared  as  "Tchaun  Tchons."  Instead  of  trans- 
lating "Shopkeeper"  into  pure  German,  it  went  into  the 
paper  as  "Schappkieper."  "Gentlemen"  and  "meeting 
house"  were  probably  considered  untranslatable  terms, 
so  they  appeared  as  "Gentlemaenner"  and  "Meeting- 
haus."  The  German  "fur"  developed  into  "vor."  Other 
linguistic  curiosities  were: 


While  the  almanac  and  the  newspaper  were  import- 
ant achievements,  yet  Sower's  outstanding  work  was  his 
printing  of  books.  It. was  for  that  which  he  had  pri- 
marily founded  his  printing  shop  and  in  which  he  had 
the  greatest  pride. 


English : 


Sower : 


Fences 
Laws 
Leases 
Jimmy 


Fensen 

Laas 

Lieses 

Tchimmie 

Barricks  County 

Berkensee 

Mode  Creek 


Berks  County 
Perkasie 
Muddy  Creek 


VII — First  Important  Book 
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During  the  score  of  years  that  the  first  Christopher 
Sower  was  the  head  of  this  enterprise  he  produced  more 
books  and  pamphlets,  it  has  been  said,  than  any  other 
printing  establishment  in  America.  Moreover,  all  this 
was  accomplished  with  primitive  equipment.  Only  four 
quarto  pages  could  be  printed  at  a  time  on  his  press.  But 
generally  the  workmanship  was  good,  indicating  that 
Sower  employed  capable  printers. 

His  first  notable  book,  completed  in  1739,  the  second 
year  of  his  printing  shop,  was  a  compilation  of  hymns 
issued  for  the  Seventh-day  Brotherhood  at  Ephrata, 
Lancaster  County.  Over  this  book  occurred  a  curious 
controversy  due  to  Sower's  insistence  upon  censoring  the 
printing  done  in  his  shop. 

The  title  of  the  book,  a  sample  of  the  mystical  ver- 
biage in  which  Conrad  Beissel  and  his  Ephrata  associ- 
ates delighted,  was  "Zionitiseher  Weyrauchs-Hugel, 
oder:  Myrrhenberg,  Worinnen  allerley  liebliches  und 
wohl  riechendes  nach  Apotheker-Kunst  zubereitetes 
Rauch-Werck  zu  finden.  Bestehend  in  allerley  Liebes- 
Wiirckungen  der  in  Gott  geheilten  Seelen,  welche  sich 
in  vielen  und  mancherley  geistlichen  und  lieblichen  Lie- 
dern  aus  gebildet.  Als  darinnen  der  letzte  Ruff  zu  dem 
Abendmahl  des  grossen  Gottes  auf  unterschiedliche 
Weise  trefflich  aus  gedruckt  ist;  Zum  Dienst  der  in  dem 
Abend-Landischen  Welt-Theil  als  bey  dem  Untergang 
der  Sonnen  erweckten  Kirche  Gottes,  und  in  ihrer  Er- 
munterung  auf  die  Mitternachtige  Zukunfft  des  Brauti- 
gams  ans  Light  gegeben." 

In  English  this  is:  "Zionitic  Mount  of  Incense,  or  Hill 
of  Myrrh,  it  which  may  be  found  all  manner  of  lovely 
and  delightfully  odorous  incense  prepared  by  the  skill 
of  the  apothecary.    Consisting  of  all  manner  of  deeds 
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of  love  in  souls  blessed  of  God  which  are  manifested  in 
many  and  varied  spiritual  and  lovely  songs.  Therein  the 
last  call  to  the  communion  of  the  great  God  is  strikingly 
expressed  in  various  ways;  and  brought  to  light  for  the 
use  of  the  revived  Church  of  God  in  the  New  World  of 
the  Setting  Sun  and  for  its  cheer  upon  the  midnight  ar- 
rival of  the  Bridegroom." 

This  hymnbook  which  it  was  arranged  that  Sower 
should  print  for  Beissel's  congregation  in  1739  comprised 
691  selections,  some  written  by  Beissel  and  his  associates 
at  Ephrata  and  the  others  old  favorites  of  the  mystics 
in  Europe.  (3,  5) 

Several  members  of  the  Ephrata  community  experi- 
enced in  printing  came  to  Germantown  and  set  the  type 
for  the  book  and  also  read  the  proof.  Nevertheless 
Sower,  with  the  scrupulous,  if  not  intrusive,  disposition 
which  was  his,  was  not  satisfied  with  taking  the  job  and 
doing  the  work  as  those  who  paid  for  it  wanted  it  done, 
but  he  insisted  upon  giving  advice  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  when  apparently  his  advice  was  not 
sought.  He  complained  that  Beissel  and  his  associates 
ivere  "sharp  and  particular"  about  the  book.  Further- 
more he  was  annoyed — as  many  a  printer  has  since  been 
annoyed — because  changes  were  made  after  the  type  had 
been  set. 

Sower  scrutinized  the  theology  of  the  hymns  and 
found  it  unsatisfactory  according  to  his  standard.  He 
discovered  that  "one  foolish  hymn  followed  another." 
Finally  the  climax  was  reached  with  hymn  No.  400. 
After  this  had  been  set  the  printers  were  notified  that  a 
larger  initial  was  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  one 
they  had  chosen.  Those  who  have  had  experience  with 
printers  may  readily  imagine  the  sultry  comment  called 
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forth  by  such  an  order  in  any  printing  shop,  for  it  in- 
volved considerable  resetting  of  type.  But  the  additional 
work  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  eruption  that  fol- 
lowed in  Sower's  shop — at  least  not  ostensibly.  It  was 
the  theology  of  the  hymn  that  stirred  Sower  into  protest, 
and  more  especially  the  thirty-seventh  stanza  of  the 
hymn. 

They  favored  long  hymns,  those  Ephrata  brethren. 
This  hymn  had  forty-four  stanzas  of  four  lines  each. 
The  thirty-seventh  stanza  read  thus: 

"Sehet,  Sehet,  Sehet  an ! 
Sehet,  Sehet  an  den  Mann! 
Der  vor  Gott  erhbhet  ist 
Der  ist  unser  Herr  und  Christ." 

This  may  be  rendered  literally  in  English  in  these 
words : 

"Behold,  behold,  behold! 
Behold,  behold  the  man 
Who  is  elevated  of  God, 
He  is  our  Lord  and  Christ." 

Sower  construed  this  to  be  a  deification  of  Beissel, 
leader  of  the  Ephrata  community.  He  wrote  to  Beissel 
asking  him  to  omit  the  hymn  from  the  book,  saying:  "A 
thousand  pounds  would  not  persuade  me  to  print  such  a 
one  for  the  reason  that  it  leads  the  way  to  idolatry." 

Naturally  Beissel  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
and  he  replied  sharply  and  haughtily.  Then  Sower 
printed  a  statement  in  which  he  resorted  to  mystical  lore 
to  confound  Beissel,  showing  that  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  stars  ruled  over  Beissel.  However,  Beissel  held 
that  Sower  was  "entirely  unfit  to  be  a  judge  in  godly 
affairs,"  and  the  hymn  remained  in  the  book. 

This  volume  of  mystical  verse  was  the  first  book 
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printed  in  America  in  German  type.  It  consisted  of  802 
pages,  and  1500  copies  were  issued. 

According  to  Dr.  Sachse,  Brother  Jabez,  of  the 
Ephrata  community,  supervised  the  printing  and  read 
the  proof  of  the  book,  being  assisted  by  Samuel  Eckerling 
and  Michael  Wohlfarth,  both  brethren  of  the  community. 
Brother  Jabez  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Miller,  originally  a 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  church  who,  upon  coming  to 
Pennsylvania,  had  served  several  Reformed  congrega- 
tions but  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Seventh-day 
Brethren  and  was  long  identified  with  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity, becoming  its  leader  after  Beissel's  death. 

VIII — Printing  the  Bible 

Having  demonstrated  that  with  his  equipment  it  was 
possible  to  print  a  large  book,  Sower's  thoughts  were  now 
directed  toward  publishing  the  Bible.  He  had  been  sell- 
ing Bibles  imported  from  Germany,  and  thus  he  knew 
the  possibilities  of  the  market  in  Pennsylvania.  Though, 
judging  from  his  announcements,  he  had  the  welfare  of 
the  German  settlers  more  in  mind  than  any  profit  he 
might  derive. 

Sower  issued  a  two-page  prospectus  in  1741,  explain- 
ing on  one  side  his  plans  for  printing  the  Bible,  and  pre- 
senting a  sample  page  of  the  new  Bible  on  the  reverse. 

On  March  26,  1742,  Sower  inserted  the  following  in 
Andrew  Bradford's  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Philadel- 
phia: 

"Whereas  Numbers  of  the  Dutch  people  in  this 
province,  especially  of  the  New  Comers,  are  thro'  mere 
poverty  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with  Bibles  in  their 
own  language,  at  the  advanced  price  those  which  are 
brought  from  GERMANY  are  usually  sold  at  here; 
Therefore    CHRISTOPHER    SAUER    of  GERMAN- 
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TOWN,  proposes  to  print  a  High  Dutch  Bible  in  large 
Quarto,  and  in  a  Character  that  may  be  easily  read  even 
by  old  Eyes.  And  several  well-meaning  people  having 
promised  to  contribute  something  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Work  in  general,  that  the  Books  may  be 
offered  cheaper  to  real  poor  persons  whether  Servants 
or  others;  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  said  Work 
(God  willing)  will  be  begun  about  the  end  of  this  Instant 
APRIL;  and  that  some  Judgment  may  be  made  of  the 
Quantity  necessary  to  be  printed,  all  persons  who  are  in- 
clined to  encourage  the  Work,  or  to  have  one  or  more 
of  the  said  Bibles,  may  subscribe  before  that  Time  with 
the  above  said  CHRISTOPHER  SAUER  in  GERMAN- 
TOWN,  or  with  ANDREW  BRADFORD  in  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 2s  and  6d  is  to  be  paid  down  towards  each 
Bible  (for  which  Receipts  will  be  given)  and  the  Re- 
mainder on  Delivery  of  the  Books,  which  'tis  expected, 
will  be  delivered  in  about  a  Twelvemonth.  If  no  Charit- 
able Contributions  towards  it  are  received,  the  Price  of 
each  Bible  will  not  exceed  14  Shillings,  and  it  shall  be 
as  much  Less  as  those  Contributions  will  enable  the 
printer  to  afford ;  of  which  Contributions  a  fair  Account 
shall  be  given  to  the  Publick. 

"Germantown,  March  26,  1742." 
The  times  seemed  propitious  for  such  a  venture,  for 
religious  activities,  long  neglected  among  the  German 
settlers,  were  now  being  stimulated.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
the  Moravian  leader,  was  busy  in  Pennsylvania  in  1742. 
and  that  year  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  arrived  to 
organize  the  Lutherans.  George  Michael  Weiss  and 
John  Philip  Boehm  had  been  founding  Reformed  congre- 
gations. George  Whitefield,  renowned  for  his  eloquence, 
had  gone  through  the  province  on  his  preaching  tours 
which  attracted  throngs  numbering  thousands. 

However,  because  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Brethren 
and  his  sympathy  for  the  various  types  of  unorthodox 
Christians,  Sower  could  expect  little  aid  from  the  clergy- 
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men  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  or  Moravian  faiths, 
Nevertheless  he  could  count  upon  many  purchasers  of  a 
moderately  priced  Bible  among  the  Brethren,  Mennonites 
and  others  of  mystical  and  pietistic  persuasions.  It  is 
true  that  for  such  the  Berleburg  Bible  had  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  consisted  of  eight  volumes,  and  its  cost  was 
too  great  for  the  average  Pennsylvania  farmer. 

It  was  not  Sower's  purpose  to  copy  the  Berleburg 
Bible.  He  announced  he  would  follow  the  thirty-fourth 
edition  of  Luther's  translation  printed  in  Halle.  This 
step  failed  to  win  him  much  support  among  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  people,  for  they  still  suspected  Sower  of 
heresy,  while  many  of  the  Brethren  and  Mennonites  were 
displeased.  To  placate  the  latter  Sower  gave  subscribers 
the  privilege  of  including  in  their  volumes  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  of  Ezra  and  the  Third  Book  of  Maccabees, 
which  were  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Apocrypha  of 
some  German  Bibles  and  were  in  the  Berleburg  Bible, 
but  not  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Halle  Bible. 

In  his  almanac  for  1742  Sower  invited  contributions 
for  his  Bible  project  in  language  similar  to  that  in  the 
announcement  quoted  from  Bradford's  newspaper.  Later 
he  reported  that  only  two  small  gifts  for  this  fund  had 
been  sent  to  him,  one  coming  from  Germany,  but  never- 
theless he  reduced  the  price  of  stitched  but  unbound 
copies  to  12  shillings.  He  gratefully  announced  that  one 
man  had  ordered  seven  copies  of  the  Bible  for  indigent 
Germans  in  his  service.  For  a  Bible  "in  ordinary  binding 
and  with  clasps"  the  price  was  18  shillings.  The  paper 
required  for  one  volume,  he  added,  cost  7  shilling,  6 
pence.  Andrew  Bradford  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were 
designated  as  Philadelphia  agents. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  printing  in  1742,  each  im- 
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pression  consisting  of  four  pages.  After  fifteen  months 
the  first  completed  volumes  were  ready  for  delivery,  in 
August,  1843.  Twelve  hundred  quarto  copies,  of  1267 
pages  each,  were  printed,  with  the  title  page  in  red  and 
back.  The  pages  measured  nine  by  six  and  one-quar- 
ter inches. 

The  title  page  read  thus : 

"BIBLIA,  das  ist:  Die  Heilige  Schrift  Altes  und 
Neues  Testament.  Nach  der  Deutschen  Ubersetzung  D. 
Martin  Luthers,  Mit  jedes  Capitels  kurtzen  Summarien, 
auch  beygefiigten  vielen  und  richtigen  Parallelen;  Nebst 
dem  gewohnlichen  Anhang  des  dritten  und  vierten  Buchs 
Esra  und  des  dritten  Buchs  der  Maccabaer.  German- 
town:  Gedruckt  bey  Christoph  Saur,  1743." 

"Gott  sei  Dank,  es  ist  vollbracht !"— "Thank  God,  it 
is  completed !" — the  pioneer  publisher  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed as  the  last  sheet  was  pulled  off  the  crude  press. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  printers  who  worked  for 
Sower  at  this  time.  Even  the  precise  site  of  the  print- 
ing shop  cannot  be  determined,  though  undoubtedly  it 
was  somewhere  on  the  six-acre  tract  on  the  east  side  of 
Germantown  avenue,  opposite  Queen  lane,  title  to  which 
Sower  acquired  in  1750. 

Dr.  Sachse  tells  of  a  tradition  that  in  the  Sower  shop 
of  that  time  there  hung  upon  the  wail  a  motto  reading: 
"Zur  Ehre  Gottes  und  des  Nachsten  Bestes" — "To  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind." 

Few  competent  German  printers  were  then  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Several  were  members  of  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity, and  they  had  come  to  Germantown  to  aid  in 
printing  the  hymn  book  of  1739.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  also  worked  on  the  Bible  and  that  Brother  Jabez — 
the  Rev.  Peter  Miller — read  the  proof.  (3) 
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SOWER'S  CONTROVERSY  WITH  BEISSEL 


In  this  exceedingly  rare  book  of  1739  the  Germantown  pub- 
lisher gave  his  side  of  the  dispute  with  the  Ephrata  leader.  The 
original  type  page  measures  five  and  one-half  by  three  inches. 
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Abraham  Harley  Cassel  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Bible  was  printed  upon  the  press  that  had  been  used  for 
printing  the  Berleburg  Bible,  it  having  been  sent  to 
Sower  upon  completion  of  that  work  in  Germany,  in 
1742. 

Examination  of  copies  of  the  Sower  Bible  reveals 
good  mechanical  work  throughout.  Several  different 
fonts  of  type  were  used.  Some  of  the  type,  at  least,  was 
procured  from  Dr.  Heinrich  Ehrenfried  Luther's  type- 
foundry  and  publishing  house,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany.  There  was  also  more  than  one  kind  of  paper. 
Some  sheets  show  the  watermark  of  the  paper  mill  of 
the  Ephrata  community.  It  was  a  theory  of  Dr.  Sachse 
that  the  optional  appendix  to  the  apocryphal  books  might 
have  been  printed  at  Ephrata,  though  apparently  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Ephrata  press  did  not  begin  until  1745. 
Bibles  for  subscribers  in  Lancaster  County  were  bound 
by  the  Ephrata  Brethren.  (3) 

Sower  in  a  preface  to  the  Bible  announced  with  pride 
that  more  than  100  typographical  blunders  in  the  Halle 
Bible  had  been  corrected  in  his  Bible.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  glaring  typographical  error  on  the  title  page  of  most 
of  the  Sower  edition.  In  the  allusion  to  parallel  passages 
the  word  appears  "Parllelen." 

The  title  page  as  originally  set  had  the  word  spelled 
properly — "Parallelen."  This  original  title  page  set 
forth  that  the  book  was  Luther's  version,  "nebst  dem 
gewohnlichen  Anhang" — "with  the  usual  appendix." 
This  appendix  consisted  of  the  optional  apocryphal 
books,  which,  however,  were  not  in  the  Halle  edition  that 
Sower  announced  as  his  copy.  Criticism  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  title  page  was  so  well  founded  that,  after 
a  few  books  had  been  sold,  a  new  title  page  was  set  and 
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printed,  omitting  the  reference  to  the  "usual  appendix." 
The  style  of  the  page  was  somewhat  changed,  and  in  the 
resetting  the  omission  of  the  "a"  in  "Parallelen"  oc- 
curred. Perhaps  Brother  Jabez  was  no  longer  on  duty 
as  proofreader  when  the  change  was  made. 

But  the  chief  criticism  directed  against  the  Bible 
was  not  because  of  typographical  errors  but  because  the 
clergy  feared  it  contained  theological  errors.  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  pastors  warned  their  people  not  to  buy 
the  Sower  Bible.  They  themselves  were  supplying  Bibles 
that  were  above  suspicion.  Even  one  of  the  Schwenk- 
felder  ministers,  the  Rev.  Baltzer  Hoffman,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  favorably  inclined  toward  mys- 
tical doctrines,  preached  a  sermon  against  the  Sower 
Bible. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who  built  the 
first  Lutheran  Church  at  Trappe  the  same  year 
that  Sower  issued  his  Bible  and  who  was  trying  to  bring 
the  scattered  Lutherans  into  some  kind  of  church  organ- 
ization, looked  askance  at  Sower's  Bible  and  told  the 
Lutherans  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  Halle  Bible, 
for  which  he  was  agent.  A  controversy  ensued  between 
Muhlenberg  and  Sower.  Muhlenberg  wrote,  in  March, 
1745,  that  Sower  "up  to  the  present  time  has  left  no 
opportunity  to  pass  to  vilify  me  and  my  sacred  office." 
Sower  replied  in  his  paper  and  almanac. 

The  Rev.  Caspar  Schnorr,  a  Reformed  pastor  in  Lan- 
caster County,  was  severe  in  his  attacks  on  the  new 
Bible,  and  succeeded  in  retarding  the  sale  in  that  region. 

While  Sower  had  in  the  main  followed  the  latest 
version  of  Luther's  Bible,  objection  was  made  to  the 
"Kurtzer  Begriff"  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  be- 
cause it  contained  expressions  of  personal  opinion.  This 
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was  omitted  from  the  Sower  Bibles  of  1763  and  1776. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  appendix  to  the  Apocry- 
pha differed  from  Luther's  translation.  Sower  explained 
that,  as  these  books  did  not  appear  in  the  latest  Halle 
edition,  he  had  followed  the  Berleburg  translation.  And 
anyway  buyers  of  the  Bible  could  have  copies  not  in- 
cluding this  appendix  if  they  so  desired. 

The  greatest  protest  was  directed  at  Job  xix :  25-27  in 
the  Sower  Bible,  the  passage  which  in  the  King  James 
version  begins,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  For 
these  paragraphs  Sower  used  the  Berleburg  version,  with 
Luther's  translation  added  in  small  type,  thus: 

"25.  Ja  ich  weisz,  dasz  mein  Erloser  lebet,  und  er 
wird  der  letzte  iiber  den  staub  sich  aufmachen. 

"  [Luth. — U.  er  wird  mich  hernach  aus  der  erden  auf- 
erwecken.] 

"26.  Und  nachdem  ich  werde  erwachen  so  werden 
diese  dinge  abgelegt  seyn,  und  ich  werde  in  meinem 
fleische  GOtt  schauen. 

"[Luth. — Und  werde  darnach  mit  dieser  meiner  haut 
umgeben  werden  und  werde  in  meinem  fieisch  GOtt 
sehen.] 

"27.  Denselben  werde  ich  vor  mich  schauen  und 
Meine  augen  werden  es  sehen  und  nicht  was  fremdes. 
Meine  nieren  sind  verzehret  in  meinem  schoos. 

"[Luth. — Denselben  werde  Ich  mir  sehen,  und  meine 
augen  werden  inn  schauen,  und  kein  fremder.  Meine 
nieren  sind  verzthret  in  meinem-schoos.]" 

Besides  the  attacks  of  the  clergy,  Sower  had  to  en- 
counter competition  from  another  printer,  Joseph 
Crellius,  who  took  orders  for  imported  German  Bibles 
for  lees  than  their  cost. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  agents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  sell  the  Sower  Bible,  only  about  300  copies 
had  found  buyers  by  January.  1746,  and  not  until  five 
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years  after  Sower's  death,  in  1758,  was  the  entire  edition 
of  1200  volumes  exhausted. 

To  Dr.  Heinrich  Ehrenfried  Luther,  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  from  whom  Sower  had  procured  type  for  the 
Bible,  a  consignment  of  the  Bible  was  sent  for  distribu- 
tion among  libraries,  influential  persons  and  certain 
potentates  in  Europe.  The  ship  carrying  these  Bibles  to 
Europe  was  seized  by  pirates,  but  eventually  the  books 
reached  their  destination. 

The  Sower  Bible,  according  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  his 
"History  of  Printing,"  was  the  "largest  work  that  had 
issued  from  any  press"  in  Pennsylvania  up  to  that  time. 
It  was  furthermore  outstanding  because  it  preceded  the 
earliest  American  Bible  in  English  by  thirty-nine  years. 

By  act  of  Parliament  the  privilege  of  printing  the 
Bible  was  vested  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  and  the  King's  printers.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  Sower  had  the  legal  right  to  print  even 
a  German  Bible.  However,  the  question  was  not  raised. 
Because  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  it  was  not 
until  after  American  independence  was  established  that 
any  American  printer  ventured  to  produce  the  Bible 
in  English.  The  first  to  do  so  was  Robert  Aitken,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1782.  Meanwhile  three  editions  of  the 
German  Bible  had  come  from  the  Sower  press. 

One  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  America  be- 
fore that  of  Sower.  This  was  John  Eliot's  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Indian  language,  published  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  in  1663. 

IX — Products  of  the  Sower  Press 

Having  dwelt  upon  the  almanac,  the  newspaper,  the 
first  large  hymn-book  and  the  Bible,  which  were  fore- 
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most  products  of  the  press  of  the  elder  Christopher 
Sower,  it  will  now  be  in  order  to  review  the  other  issues 
of  his  press  so  far  as  they  have  been  identified.  In  some 
instances  not  a  copy  of  the  books,  pamphlets  or  broad- 
sides named  has  been  saved,  and  the  only  information 
obtainable  about  them  is  from  Sower's  advertisements  in 
his  newspaper  and  almanac.  In  other  instances  a  single 
copy,  or  perhaps  two,  may  still  be  consulted  today,  they 
having  been  preserved  usually  either  by  Abraham  Har- 
ley  Cassel  or  Governor  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 

In  preparing  the  list  here  presented  the  chief  sources 
of  information  have  been  Dr.  Oswald  Seidensticker's 
'The  First  Century  of  German  Printing  in  America," 
published  in  1893;  a  compilation  of  the  Sower  publica- 
tions printed  in  the  Sower  Genealogy,  which  was  the 
work  of  Charles  G.  Sower,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  sale 
of  books  belonging  to  Governor  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 
in  1907. 

1738 

"Ein  A,  B,  C  und  Buchstabier  Buch."  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  almanac  of  1740  and  may  not  have  been  printed 
until  1739. 

"Der  Friihling  ist  herby  gekomme."   Two  pages. 
"Mein  Heyland  du  bist  mir."   Two  pages. 
"Oft  hast  du  mir  zugeruffen."   One  leaf. 
"Eine  ernstliche  Ermahnung."    One  leaf. 
"Hoch-Deutsche  Americanische  Calendar."    For  this 
and  the  successive  editions,  see  above,  "The  Almonac." 

1739 

"Ein  abgenothigter  Bericht."  This  relates  to  the 
controversy  between  Sower  and  Beissel  over  the  hymn 
book  for  the  Ephrata  community. 

"Hoch-Deutsch  Pennsylvanischer  Geschichtsschreiber." 
Seea  bove,'  'Sower's  Newspaper." 
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"Weyrauchs-Hiigel"  See  above,  "First  Important 
Book." 

1740 

"Georg  Weitfield's  Predigten."  A  translation  of  ser- 
mons by  George  Whitefield,  in  three  parts.  Part  II  con- 
sisted of  three  sermons  with  an  introduction  of  two  pages 

by  Sower. 

"Die  Gefahr  bei  unbekehrten  Predigern,"  by  Gilbert 
Tennant.  Translation  of  a  sermon  by  the  noted  Presby- 
terian clergyman.    16  mo.,  45  pages. 

"Gewissenhafte  Vorstellung  vom  Mangel  rechter 
Kinder-Zucht."  16  mo.,  32  pages.  This  treatise  on  child 
training  does  not  bear  Sower's  imprint,  but  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  his  press. 

"Extracts  from  the  Laws  of  William  Penn."  Trans- 
lated into  German  by  Sower. 

"Die  Zeichen  der  neuen  Geburth."  Translation  of  a 
sermon  by  George  Whitefield. 

1741 

"Bekanntmachung."  Two  pages.  This  was  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  Sower  Bible. 

"Einfaltiche  Warnungs — und  Wachter-Stimme,"  by 
Johann  Adam  Gruber.  Quarto,  broadside.  This  was  a 
rhymed  exhortation  of  eleven  stanzas  of  six  lines  each. 
Gruber  was  one  of  the  mystical  "Separatists."  From  him 
Sower  bought  the  property  in  Germantown  where  he 
made  his  home. 

"Die  Griinde  und  Ursachen  der  Christlichen  Wieder- 
geburt,"  by  William  Law.  Translated  from  English. 
16  mo.,  95  pages. 

"Eine  Betrachtung  der  Trunkenheit."  16  mo.,  56 
pages. 

"Dreyzehn  Regeln  aus  Ludovica  Blosio,"  translated 
into  German  by  Bernhart  Peter  Karl.  Broadside.  The 
only  known  copy  is  in  the  Schwenkfelder  Historical 
Library,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

1742 

"Ausbund."  12  mo.,  822  pages.  With  "Bekenntniiss 
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von  Thomas  von  Imbroich,  20  pages,  and  "Ein  Wahrhaf- 
tiger  Bericht  von  den  Brudern  in  Schweitzerland,"  46 
pages.  The  body  of  the  volume  was  a  collection  of  Men- 
nonite  hymns  first  published  in  1583  in  Europe  and  fre- 
quently reprinted.  Some  of  the  selections  presented  the 
stories  of  Mennonite  martyrs. 

"Bekanntmachung."  Broadside,  signed  by  Heinrich 
Antes  and  dated  Frederick  Township,  Philadelphia 
County,  September  15,  1742.  Those  wishing  to  hear 
Count  Zinzendorf  preach  were  herewith  invited  to  come 
forward. 

"Ein  Zeugnis  eines  Betrubten,"  by  Johann  Adam 
Gruber.  12  mo.,  eight  pages;  five  pages  in  prose  and 
three  in  verse,  apparently  in  opposition  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf. 

"Kurtzer  doch  notiger  Bericht,"  by  Johann  Adam 
Gruber. 

"Hirten-Lieder  von  Bethlehem."  12  mo.,  138  pages. 
A  collection  of  369  hymns  which  Count  Zinzendorf  had 
Sower  print  for  him.  It  was  the  first  Moravian  book 
printed  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Das  kleine  A,  B,  C  in  der  Schule  Christi,"  from  the 
works  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Broadside. 

"Vorschlage  zur  Errichtung  einer  Deutschen  Schule," 
by  Count  Zinzendorf.  A  handbill  dated  Germantown, 
March  22,  1742,  but  without  signature,  announcing  plans 
to  open  a  school  in  Germantown.  Count  Zinzendorf  did 
subsequently  establish  such  a  school,  under  control  of  the 
Moravians,  and  later  it  was  transferred  to  Bethlehem. 

"Allen  Teutschen  Eltern."  Broadside  about  the 
Moravian  school. 

"Bekanntmachung  an  alle  deutschen  Townshippes." 
A  Zinzendorf  broadside. 

"Einige  Gedichte  und  Lieder."  This  is  mentioned  in 
Charles  G.  Sower's  list,  but  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 

"Wahrer  Bericht."  Dated  Germantown,  February 
20,  1742. 

"Ein  Schreiben  an  die  Herrnhiitische  Gemeinde." 
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This  is  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Moravians  addressed  to 
John  Hildebrand,  at  Ephrata,  and  signed  by  Johannes 
Bechtel,  Henry  Antes  and  others. 

1743 

"Biblia."  See  above,  "Printing  the  Bible."  A  copy  of 
the  rare  first  impression  is  in  the  collection  of  Henry  S. 
Borneman. 

"Eines  Geringen  Bericht,"  by  Johann  Adam  Gruber. 
It  concerns  the  author's  relations  with  Count  Zinzendorf . 

"Unpartheyisches  Zeugniss  iiber  die  neue  Vereinig- 
ung  aller  Religions-Partheyen  in  Pensylvanien,"  by 
Samuel  Guldin.  First  Part,  12  mo.,  127  pages.  Guldin, 
who  had  been  a  Reformed  clergyman  in  Switzerland  and 
was  now  living  near  Germantown,  opposed  Count  Zin- 
zendorf's  project  for  unifying  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations in  Pennsylvania. 

"Wohlgegriindetes  Bedenken  der  Christlichen  Ge- 
meinde  in  und  bei  Ephrata  von  dem  Weg  der  Heilung,"  by 
Johannes  Hildebrand.  45  pages.  Hildebrand,  who  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Ephrata  community,  attended  three 
of  Count  Zinzendorf's  church  unity  conferences  and  then 
joined  the  opposition  against  Zinzendorf  and  the  Morav- 
ians. 

"Mistisches  und  Kirchliches  Zeugniss  der  Briider- 
schaft  in  Zion,"  by  Johannes  Hildebrand.  16  mo.,  44 

pages. 

"Schrifftgemassiges  Zeugniss  von  dem  Himmlischen 
und  Jungfraiilichen  Gebahrungs-Werk,"  by  Johannes 
Hildebrand.    16  mo.,  20  pages. 

"Glaubens-Bekenntniss,"  by  Ernst  Christoph  Hoch- 
mann  von  Hochenau.  24  mo.,  24  pages.  The  author,  a 
leading  European  mystic,  formulated  this  Pietistic  con- 
fession of  faith  while  imprisoned  in  1702. 

"Declaration,"  by  Jacob  Lischy.  Eight  pages.  The 
author,  a  Reformed  clergyman,  was  at  this  time  disposed 
to  support  Count  Zinzendorf,  though  remaining  attached 
to  the  Reformed  faith.  Later  he  turned  against  the 
Moravians. 
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"Der  neue  Charter."  Quarto,  55  pages.  A  transla- 
tion of  William  Penn's  charter  for  Pennsylvania.  Copies 
were  given  to  subscribers  to  Sower's  newspaper. 

"Bekanntmachung — Untersuchung  gegen  Jacob 
Lischy."  Broadside. 

"Der  Balsam  von  Gilead." 

"Ein  kurtzer  Bericht."  Explains  why  the  Ephrata 
community  refused  to  subscribe  to  Count  Zinzendorf's 
ideas. 

"Ein  Schreiben  der  Herrnhutischen  Gemeinde  aus 
ihrer  Conferenz  an  Mstr.  Johann  Hildebrand,  in 
Ephrata."  The  last  two  publications  probably  were 
printed  by  Sower,  though  no  copies  are  extant. 

1744 

"Anhang  zu  dem  Charter  vor  Verordnung."  Acts  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 

"Gottliche  Offenbahrung,"  by  Hans  Engelbrecht.  An 
account  of  the  author's  trances  and  visions. 

"Ein  Spiegel  der  Tauffe,"  by  Heinrich  Funk.  12  mo., 
94  pages.  This  was  a  Mennonite  book  and  the  first  such 
by  an  American  author.  Sower  did  not  approve  of  the 
Mennonite  mode  of  baptism  here  set  forth  and  did  not 
place  his  imprint  on  the  title  page. 

"Der  kleine  Catechisms,"  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  99 
pages.  This  was  edited  and  published  by  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  ostensibly  for  the  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  the  first  American  edition  of  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism. The  Lutheran  clergymen  as  a  rule  resented 
Zinzendorf's  efforts  as  an  intrusion.  Zinzendorf,  while 
working  for  church  unity,  professed  adherence  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  the  accepted  Lutheran 
statement  of  faith.  In  this  volume  Sower  placed  a  note 
at  the  top  of  a  page  of  "Errata"  reading:  "As  the  pub- 
lisher chose  to  take  upon  himself  the  correcting  of  the 

proof,  the  following  errors  were  found  to  have  crept  in." 

"Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel  der  Kinder 
Zions."  12  mo.,  530  pages  and  index.  This  was  a  hymnal 
popular  with  Mennonites,  Brethren  and  other  sects  of 
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Pennsylvania  and  was  a  reprint  of  a  favorite  European 
collection.    Many  subsequent  editions  appeared. 

"Der  Frommen  Lotterie,"  by  Gerhard  Tersteegen. 
This  consisted  of  a  collection  of  381  cards  on  which 
scriptural  passages  and  other  religious  reflections  were 
printed.  Cards  were  drawn  from  the  set  and  passages 
thus  revealed  were  believed  to  have  secial  application. 
The  cards  were  often  put  to  use  in  family  groups  and 
Sunday  afternoon  assemblages.  The  cards  were  contained 
in  a  leather  case  or  wooden  box. 

"Die  Nichtigkeit  der  Welt."  Translation  of  an  Eng- 
lish tract  by  John  Wesley. 

"Verschiedene  alte  und  neuere  Geschichten  von  Er- 
scheinungen  der  Geister."  A  book  of  ghost  stories,  in- 
cluding four  from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  reprinted  three 
times. 

"Eine  Beschreibung  der  wahren  Kirche." 
1745 

"Das  Neue  Testament  unseres  Herrn  und  Heylandes 
Jesu  Christi."  12  mo.,  592  pages,  with  title  page  in  black 
and  red.  This  was  the  first  American  New  Testament. 
The  price  ranged  from  3  shillings,  6  pence  to  6  shillings, 
according  to  binding. 

"Gedanken  von  der  Religion,  Kirche  und  Gliickselig- 
keit  der  Englischen  Nation."  A  translation  from  Eng- 
lish. 

1746 

"Die  merkwurdige  Geschichte  der  Bekehrung  von 
Jacob  Friedrich  Duss."    32  pages. 

"Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Propheten  Davids."  16 
mo.,  251  pages.   Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalter. 

"Unterricht  von  der  Einsammlung  des  Willens  der 
Seelen."    131  pages. 

"Vom  Cometen."    Broadside.    Sold  for  3  pence. 

"Leichenpredigt."  A  sermon  which  the  Rev.  John 
Joachim  Zubly,  a  Reformed  clergyman,  preached  at  Salz- 
burg, Georgia,  at  the  funeral  of  a  Lutheran  pastor. 
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"Kurzer  Auszug  von  einem  Buch  genannt  Die  umge- 
wendete  Bibel." 

1747 

"Ein  geringer  Schein."  A  discussion  of  baptism.  12 
mo.,  32  pages. 

"Eine  ruffende  Wachterstimme,"  by  Joh.  Hildebrand. 
12  mo.,  159  pages. 

"Ein  ernstlicher  Ruff,"  by  Benjamin  Holme.  12  mo., 
78  pages.  Translated  from  English,  the  original  being  a 
Quaker  book  printed  in  London  in  1725. 

"Klare  und  gewisse  Wahrheit."  8  vo.,  16  pages.  A 
reply  to  Benjamin  Franklin's  "Plain  Truth,"  which  set 
forth  the  need  of  a  militia  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Noch  mehr  Zeugniss  der  Wahrheit." 

"Geistliches  Blumen-Gartlein,"  by  Gerhard  Terstee- 
gen.  16  mo.,  486  pages.  First  American  edition.  In- 
cludes "Der  Frommen  Lotterei." 

"Gliickliche  Genugsamkeit,"  by  Gerhard  Tersteegen. 
"Teutsch  und  Englische  Grammatic." 
Lovigny's  "Verbirgenes  Leben  mit  Christo." 

1748 

"Eine  kurtze  Beschreibung  einer  langen  Reise  aus 
Babylon  nach  Bethel,"  by  Stephen  Crisp.  16  mo.,  38 
pages.   Translated  from  English. 

"Erscheinungen  der  Geister."  Second  edition.  125 
pages. 

"Von  dem  wahren,  ewigen  friedsamen  Reiche 
Christi,"  by  Georg  Frell.  12  mo.,  16  pages.  A  plea  for 
peace.    It  was  gratuitously  distributed. 

"Declaration,"  by  Andreas  Frey.  16  mo.,  88  pages. 
It  tells  how  the  author  became  attached  to  the  Moravians 
and  why  he  left  them. 

"Eine  griindliche  Anweisung  zu  einem  heiligen 
Leben."  Broadside,  replying  to  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"Plain  Truth." 

"Grundliches  Zeugniss."    8  vo.,  24  pages.     It  sets 
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forth  objections  to  the  resort  to  arms.  The  pamphlet 
was  gratuitously  distributed. 

"Denkwiirdige  Spriiche  aus  Christian  Hohburgs  Pos- 
tilla  Mystica."    12  mo.,  312  pages. 

"Kurtze  Beschreibung  des  Lebens  und  Todtes  von 
Jacob  Schmiedlein."    16  mo.,  16  pages. 

"Eine  kurtze  Vermittelungs-Schrift,"  16  mo.,  36 
pages.   A  discussion  of  baptism. 

"Jacob  Lischys  Reformierten  Predigers  zweite  Dec- 
laration."  Quarto,  20  pages. 

"Ein  mystischer."    16  mo.,  62  pages. 

"Der  kleine  Catechismus,"  usually  called  "Der  Sie- 
genische  Catechismus."  Extracts  from  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Church.  72  pages.  Only 
known  copy  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library. 

"Warnungs-Schreiben,"  by  Gerhard  Tersteegen.  12 
mo.,  48  pages. 

"Verschiedene  Christliche  Wahrheiten."  8  vo.,  32 
pages.  A  reply  to  Franklin's  "Plain  Truth"  and  in  op- 
position to  war.    It  was  distributed  gratis. 

"Ein  Christ  besucht  oft  und  gerne  die  Zions-Kirche." 

"Seelenspiegel." 

Date  and  printer  uncertain,  according  to  Hildeburn. 
1749 

"Nachfolger  Christi,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Though 
listed  in  several  bibliographies,  no  copy  is  known  to  be 
extant. 

"The  Christian  Pattern,  or  the  Imitation  of  Christ." 
An  abridgement  of  the  works  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  "By 
a  Female  Hand."  Reprinted  from  the  London  edition  of 
1744.  12  mo.,  278  pages.  This  was  the  first  American 
edition  of  the  work,  and  also  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
book  in  the  English  language  from  the  Sower  press, 
though  Sower  bought  English  type  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1743.  Later  Sower  supplied  Franklin  with 
German  type,  receiving  paper  in  exchange.  Sower  never 
became  proficient  in  English  orthography,  and  he  em- 
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ployed  an  English  proofreader  for  all  printing  done  in 
that  language. 

"Eine  warnende  Wachter-Stimme,"  by  Jacob  Lischy, 
a  Reformed  clergyman.  8  vo.,  48  pages.  The  author  at- 
tacks his  former  friends,  the  Moravians. 

"Treuhertzige  und  einfaltige  Anweisung."  16  mo., 
40  pages. 

"Sie  bekehren  sich  aber  nicht  recht."  A  sermon  by 
Johann  Joachim  Zubly. 

"Beggar  and  Yet  No  Beggar." 

Johann  Habermann's  "Kleines  Gebetbuch." 

1750 

"Gottliche  Liebes-Andacht."    16  mo.,  62  pages. 

"Der  kleine  Kempis."    16  mo.,  162  pages. 

"Schule  der  Weisheit  in  Reimen."   16  mo.,  144  pages. 

"The  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  Dissertation  on  Pure 
Love,"  by  Fenelon.  Reprint  of  a  London  edition.  217 
pages. 

"Anleitung  zur  Englischen  Sprache,  fur  Teutschen." 
1751 

"Ausbund."  Second  edition  of  the  hymnbook  of  1742, 
with  additions.    16  mo.,  812  pages. 

"Eine  nutzliche  Anweisung,  oder  Beyhiilfe  vor  die 
Teutsche  um  Englisch  zu  lernen."    12  mo.,  288  pages. 

"Der  Frommen  Lotterei,"  by  Gerhard  Tersteegen. 
Second  edition. 

"Evangelisches  Zeugniss."   8  vo.,  32  pages.  Transla- 
tion of  two  English  sermons  by  John  Joachim  Zubly. 
"Einige  Gedichte  und  Lieder."    Second  edition. 

1752 

"Evangelisches  Zeugniss."    16  mo.,  16  pages. 

"Geistreicher  Lieder."  12  mo.,  562  pages  of  hymns 
and  124  pages  of  catechism,  prayers,  lessons,  etc.  This 
was  the  first  hymnbook  of  the  Reformed  church  printed 
in  America.  For  some  of  the  hymns  the  tunes  were 
printed. 
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"Bekanntniss  eines  Christen."  20  pages.  "Ein 
wahrhafter  Berieht,"  46  pages.  "Fiinf  schone  geist- 
liche  Lieder,"  40  pages.  By  Thomas  von  Imbroich.  They 
constituted  a  supplement  bound  with  the  "Ausbund"  of 

1751. 

"Der  kleine  Catechismus  des  Dr.  Martin  Luther," 
with  "Glaubenslied,"  a  catechism  in  verse,  by  Ziegen- 
hagen,  added.    16  mo.,  140  pages. 

"Unpartheyische  Gedanken."  Folio,  4  pages.  This 
was  a  poem  which  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
wrote  for  the  dedication  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Ger- 
mantown,  October  1,  1752. 

"Wachter-Stimm."  Verse  by  the  Rev.  J.  Conrad 
Steiner,  Reformed  pastor  in  Germantown.  Quarto,  16 
pages. 

"Religions  of  the  Ancient  Brachmans."  Mentioned  in 
Charles  G.  Sower's  list,  but  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant. 

1753 

"Die  kleine  geistliche  Harfe."   A  hymnbook. 

"Geistliche  und  andachtige  Lieder,"  by  Johannes 
Preiss.  John  Price  was  a  preacher  of  the  Brethren.  The 
only  known  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

"Gesang-Buch."  The  Reformed  hymnal  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  with  the  Psalter,  214  pages,  added. 

"The  Fatal  Consequences  of  the  Unscriptural  Doc- 
trine of  Predestination."  16  mo.,  14  pages.  Translated 
from  German. 

"The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Globes,"  by  The- 
ophilus  Grew,  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia. 
16  mo.,  62  pages. 

"The  Everlasting  Gospel."  16  mo.,  160  pages.  John 
Price's  translation  of  a  German  work  by  Paul  Siegvolck 
upholding  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  souls. 

"Die  neue  Acte."  Acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly regulating  activities  of  county  officials. 

"Gesetze  der  allgemeinen  Lands- Versammlung  der 
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Provinz  Pennsylvanien."    New  laws  of  the  Assembly. 

"Testimony  Against  the  Present  Anti-Christian 
World,"  by  Paul  Siegvolck. 

"Der  letzte  Wille  des  hochfurstlichen  Printzen  Die- 
derichs  von  Anhalt  Dessau."  Broadside  with  a  poem  on 
the  vanity  of  earthly  things.  The  publisher  and  the  year 
of  issue  are  uncertain. 

1754 

"Ein  Gespraeh,"  by  Johannes  Hildebrand.  12  mo.,  24 
pages. 

"Der  wunderbare  busfertige  Beichtvater  und  Seel- 
sorger  Herr  M.  Aaron."   16  mo.,  36  pages. 

"Daily  Conversations  with  God."    12  mo. 

"Christian  Education  Exemplified."  12  mo.,  8  pages. 
Published  by  Christopher  Sower,  Jr. 

1755 

"Ein  Bettler  und  doch  kein  Bettler."  16  mo.,  46 
pages.    Translated  from  English. 

"Pilgrims  oder  Christen  Reise,"  by  J.  Bunyan.  Third 
Part,  16  mo.,  114  pages.  This  translation  of  part  of 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  attributed  to  Sower.  The  first 
two  parts  were  printed  at  Ephrata  in  1754. 

"Das  angenehme  Opfer,"  by  J.  Bunyan.  16  mo.,  152 
pages. 

"Eine  kurtze  Beschreibung  einer  langen  Reise,"  by 
Stephen  Crisp.    16  mo.,  38  pages. 

"Treuhertzige  Erinnerung,"  by  Henry  Kemper.  16 
mo.,  90  pages 

"Das  Kinder-Biichlein  in  der  Briider-Gemeinden."  16 
mo.,  288  pages. 

"The  Neue  Testament."  12  mo.,  562  pages.  Second 
edition. 

"Hochst  notige  Warnung."  Broadside  bearing  an  ap- 
peal by  Christopher  Sower  to  the  Germans  to  guard  their 
rights  as  freemen  at  the  election  of  assemblymen. 

"Das  Leben  Gottes  in  der  Seele  des  Menschen,"  by  H. 
Skougal.   16  mo.,  22  pages. 
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"Erscheinungen  der  Geister."  12  mo.,  202  pages. 
Third  edition. 

1756 

"Erne  Erinnerung  an  die  Englische  Nation,"  by 
Thomas  Chamberlain.  12  mo.,  14  pages.  Translation 
from  English. 

"Die  Gottliche  Beschutzung,"  by  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son.   Translated  from  English.    98  pages. 

"Eine  Erzahlung."  12  mo.,  28  pages.  This  is  a 
translation  of  a  narrative,  originally  appearing  in  Eng- 
lish in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  the  capture  of  William  Fleming 
and  his  wife  by  Indians. 

David  Imrie's  "Sendschreiben."  12  mo.,  26  pages. 
Translated  from  English. 

"The  Uncertainty  of  a  Deathbed  Repentance,"  by 
Fenelon.    12  mo.,  16  pages. 

"The  Real  Christian's  Hope  in  Death,"  by  J.  J.  Zubly. 
12  mo.,  196  pages. 

"Observations  on  Enslaving,  Importing  and  Purchas- 
ing Negroes." 

"The  Nature  and  Design  of  Christianity."  12  mo.,  16 
pages. 

"A  Pattern  of  Christian  Education."  12  mo.,  16 
pages.  The  two  last  named  pamphlets  were  published  by 
Christopher  Sower,  Jr. 

"Marburger  Gesang-Buch,"  622  pages.  First  Luth- 
eran hymnal  printed  in  America.  Not  listed  in  biblio- 
graphies, except  that  of  Dr.  Felix  Reichmann,  who  lo- 
cated three  copies.  (28) 

1757 

"Die  Treaties."  Quarto,  56  pages.  Proceedings  of 
conferences  with  Indians  in  1756. 

"Der  Inhalt  von  verschiedenen  Conferentzen."  Quar- 
to, 36  pages.  Proceedings  of  conferences  with  Indians 
in  Easton,  Pa. 

"Some  Gospel  Treasures,"  by  John  Everard,  D.D. 
Two  volumes,  quarto,  268  and  280  pages.  This  German 
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reprint  has  been  described  as  being  finer  than  any  of  the 
three  preceding  London  editions. 

"Eine  niitzliche  Einweisung  vor  die  Teutsche  urn 
Englisch  zu  lernen." 

1758 

"Ein  Spiegel  der  Eheleute."  16  mo.,  32  pages. 
"Some  Observations  upon  a  Late  Piece  Entitled  The 
Detection  Detected,"  by  A.  Gellatly.  8  vo.,  204  pages. 

"Evangelia  und  Episteln  auf  alle  Sonntage."  94 
pages.  Mentioned  only  in  Dr.  Reichmann's  Biblio- 
graphy. (28) 

"Dove's  Lottery."    16  pages. 

"Lutherisches  A,  B,  C  Buchlein." 

X — Prices  for  Printing 

A  sheet  which  Sower  issued  about  1740  showing 
specimens  of  the  type  in  his  shop  and  giving  prices  for 
printing  has  fortunately  been  saved  in  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  list  follows,  the 
price  given  not  including  paper  but  being  for  the  setting, 
correction  and  printing  of  the  first  500  sheets,  beginning 
with  the  largest  size  of  type : 

Roman  Fractur,  averaging  3600  letters  to  the  sheet, 
19  shillings. 

Text  type,  6690  letters,  20  shillings. 

Mittel,  14,650  letters,  25  shillings. 

Cicero,  18,944  letters,  30  shillings. 

Cicero  Schwabacher,  18,000  letters,  29  shillings. 

Garmont,  27,500  letters,  37  shillings. 

Garmont  Schwabacher,  not  much  different. 

Petit,  46,768  letters,  £3. 

Petit  Schwabacher,  not  much  different. 

Paper  cost  10  shillings  a  ream,  and  it  was  advised 
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that  allowance  be  made  for  wastage  to  the  extent  of  two 
quires  a  ream. 

The  diary  of  David  Schultz,  a  surveyor  in  the  upper 
Perkiomen  Valley,  gives  prices  charged  at  the  Sower  es- 
tablishment in  October,  1759,  thus:  The  cost  of  setting 
and  printing  500  sheets,  on  ordinary  paper,  was  35  shill- 
ings. Therefore  a  book  comprising  fifty  sheets  would 
cost  £125  for  500  copies.  Presumably  four  to  twelve 
pages  could  be  printed  on  each  side  of  the  sheet.  In  ad- 
dition the  paper  cost  12  shillings  a  ream.  After  the 
first  500  sheets  the  printing  of  each  additional  100  sheets 
cost  2  shillings,  6  pence. 

XI — Controversy  Over  Schools 

While  Sower's  interests  outside  his  work  were 
limited,  he  did  enter  to  some  degree  into  the  politics  of 
his  time,  usually  siding  with  the  dominant  Quaker  fac- 
tion in  the  attempts  of  the  Church  of  England  followers, 
or  Gentlemen's  Party,  to  gain  control  of  the  provincial 
government. 

He  became  involved  in  the  religious  controversy 
which  Count  Zinzendorf  stirred  up,  following  his  arrival 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1741,  when  he  endeavored  to  unite  all 
religious  denominations  in  the  United  Brethren,  or 
Moravian  Church,  though  his  idea  was  that  the  differ- 
ent churches  might  still  retain  their  old  denominational 
adherence,  just  as  he  still  professed  adherence  to  the 
Lutheran  faith.  The  opposition  which  Zinzendorf  en- 
countered from  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  clergy  gave 
rise  to  the  publication  of  many  pamphlets,  of  which  a 
large  share  were  the  product  of  Sower's  press.  Sower 
wrote,  in  March,  1742,  that  he  had  printed  a  small  hymn- 
book  for  Zinzendorf,  but  thought  it  wise  to  cease  corre- 
spondence with  the  Moravian  leader,  adding  that  if  he 
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printed  all  that  was  offered  about  the  dispute  "it  would 
have  been  a  comedy." 

However,  in  1746,  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg, the  Lutheran  leader,  complained  that  Sower  per- 
mitted the  Moravians  to  use  his  paper  to  asperse 
Muhlenberg's  name.  Eight  years  later  Sower  sharply 
attacked  Muhlenberg  in  connection  with  the  "charity 
school"  movement.  A  society  had  been  organized  in 
England,  with  the  co-operation  of  men  influential  in  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  to  establish  schools  in  the 
German  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  where  children 
might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Rev. 
Michael  Schlatter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  church, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school  system. 
Muhlenberg  warmly  supported  the  endeavor.  C29) 

Sower  was  suspicious  and  denounced  the  project  as 
an  attempt  to  deprive  the  Germans  of  their  language 
and  religion  and  attach  them  to  the  proprietaries.  In 
the  controversies  in  the  Assembly,  where  the  Quakers 
predominated,  the  latter  were  usually  arrayed  against 
the  Penns  and  their  representatives,  the  Penns  of  that 
generation  being  no  longer  Quakers  but  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Sower's  influence  in  the  1740's 
and  1750's  was  thrown  to  the  Quaker  party. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  school  system,  tried  to  controvert  Sower  by  issuing 
German  publications,  but  he  lacked  qualified  German 
editors  and  printers.  Muhlenberg  himself  thought  of 
establishing  a  press  to  oppose  Sower.  He  urged  the  trus- 
tees to  open  a  printing  house,  promising  his  support. 

Sower's  paper  of  September  1,  1754,  had  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  our  No.  159  it  was  erroneously  reported  that  a 
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high  school  was  to  be  founded  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
Germans.  Reliable  reports  say  English  free  schools  are 
to  be  held  in  the  land  for  the  Germans,  in  Philadelphia, 
Lancaster,  York,  Reading,  Easton,  etc.,  and  the  German 
preachers  are  to  practice  preaching  in  English,  so  the 
Germans  and  the  English  may  become  a  united  people 
and  have  English  preachers.  Reports  say  this  is  done  so 
that  the  mass  of  the  Germans  may  not  become  a  separate 
people  and  in  time  of  war  go  over  to  the  French  and  aid 
them,  to  the  harm  of  the  English  nation. 

"It  is  praiseworthy  of  the  new  society  in  England 
that  it  is  so  generous  and  good-natured  as  to  teach  the 
Germans  the  English  language  gratis.  But  when  Schlat- 
ter declares  the  Germans  to  be  a  knavish  nation  which 
in  time  of  war  would  treacherously  hold  to  the  French, 
then  he  has  acted  unwisely,  to  the  shame  of  the  King 
and  himself.  One  cannot  think  that  many  Germans 
are  as  untrue  as  he  may  think.  The  Irish,  the  Swedes 
and  the  Welsh  retain  their  speech  and  are  not  regarded 
as  untrue.  Oh,  if  they  were  given  only  Godfearing 
schoolmasters  who  would  afford  an  example  of  true 
Christian  life  in  the  English  language,  there  would  be 
hope  that  something  good  would  result,  for  only  real 
godliness  makes  man  true  to  God  and  his  neighbors." 

A  little  later  Sower  wrote  to  Conrad  Weiser,  father- 
in-law  of  Pastor  Muhlenberg  and  also  a  trustee  of  the 
school  system.  Concerning  Hamilton,  Peters,  Allen, 
Shippen  and  Franklin,  all  of  whom  supported  the  school 
plan,  Sower  declared :  "I  know  that  they  care  little  about 
religion;  nor  do  they  care  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  the  Germans,  except  that  they  should  form  the 
militia  and  defend  their  properties.  Such  people  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  have  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  but 
they  are  mortified  that  they  cannot  compel  others  to  de- 
fend their  goods." 

This  was  written  at  a  time  when  Franklin  and  other 
non-Quakers  were  striving  to  bring  about  organization 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COMPLETION  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Printed  in  Sower's  Germantown  Newspaper,  Der  Hoch-Deut- 
seh  Pensylvanische  Geschichts-Schreiber,  for  August  16,  1743. 

The  Bible  printed  in  Germantown  is  now  completed,  and  as 
every  bookbinder  does  not  have  facilities  for  sizing,  therefore  we 
will  size  (glue)  all  of  them,  so  that  the  uninformed  cannot  cause 
trouble,  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  pages  are  dry,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  month,  then  everyone  may 
have  them,  and  is  hereby  informed  that,  while  most  subscribers 
want  the  accompanying  Books  of  Ezra  and  the  Maccabees,  they 
have  therefore  been  printed  for  all  the  Bibles,  this  being  according 
to  the  Berleburg  translation ;  but  whoever  does  not  desire  these  two 
books  should  send  notice  or  tell  us,  and  then  they  will  not  be  bound 
in;  and  it  is  likewise  with  the  brief  supplement  about  differences 
in  various  translations  on  certain  points.  For  those  who  have 
been  promised  that  their  Bibles  will  be  bound,  this  will  be  done, 
and  those  who  themselves  wish  to  attend  to  this  will  spare  us  the 
labor.  Unbound  the  price  is  11  shillings;  the  additional  cost  is 
iccording  to  the  binding  and  ornamentation,  in  sheepskin,  calf  or 
other  leather,  etc. 
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of  a  militia  in  Pennsylvania  to  protect  the  province 
against  Indian  raids  and  possible  invasion  of  the  French. 

Among  Sower's  numerous  objections  to  the  school 
plan  was  one  intimating  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  the 
Free  Masons,  as  the  officials  of  that  body  were  all  in 
favor  of  free  schools  and  therefore  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
free  schools  were  essentially  evil. 

It  is  probable  that  Sower's  help  enabled  the  Quakers 
to  remain  dominant  in  Pennsylvania  politics  as  long  as 
they  did.  Mennonites,  Brethren  and  Schwenkfelders 
were  pacifists,  like  the  Quakers,  and  objected  to  taxation 
for  maintenance  of  armies,  as  was  demanded  by  the 
governor  and  his  council.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Germans,  while  they  did  not 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  voted  the  way  they 
thought  would  keep  taxes  at  a  low  level.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  did  not  vote  at  all.  Consequently  the  German 
districts  were  often  represented  in  the  Assembly  by 
Quakers. 

There  is  a  story,  probably  apocryphal,  that  Sower, 
carrying  a  red  flag,  once  on  an  election  day  led  300  Ger- 
mans from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia  to  vote  against 
candidates  who  favored  appropriations  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  provost  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to  further 
the  free  school  project.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  he  published  a  pamphlet,  in  1756, 
entitled,  "A  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," in  which  he  arraigned  the  Quaker  control  of  the 
Assembly.  This,  he  averred,  was  possible  because  the 
Germans,  led  by  Christopher  Sower,  voted  with  the 
Quakers.  The  population  of  the  province,  said  Dr.  Smith, 
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was  220,000,  of  whom  one-third  were  Germans  and  two- 
fifths  Quakers.  He  suggested  that  a  test  oath  be  re- 
quired of  all  elected  to  the  Assembly  promising  allegiance 
to  the  King  and  support  of  military  defense  while  the 
Germans  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  until  "they 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  language  and  constitu- 
tion." (u) 

XII — Efforts  to  Help  Immigrants 

Sower  made  at  least  two  appeals  to  Governor  Denny 
in  an  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  inflicted  upon 
German  immigrants.  March  15,  1755,  he  wrote  the 
governor  that  because  of  the  good  news  he  had  sent  to 
Germany  as  to  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  thousands  of 
Germans  had  come  hither.  But  they  were  subject  to 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  because  of  the  method  of 
selling  them  into  virtual  slavery  for  a  term  of  years  to 
pay  for  their  passage.  Furthermore,  they  were  plundered 
and  starved  on  the  ships  and  their  chests  stolen.  When 
passengers  died  from  disease  due  to  their  foul  surround- 
ings, surviving  members  of  their  families  were  com- 
pelled to  assume  responsibility  for  the  fare  of  the  dead 
and  thus  their  term  of  servitude  was  increased.  As  many 
as  160  passengers  died  on  one  voyage,  and  fifteen  ships 
lost  1600  passengers  by  death.  A  law  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  relief  of  the  immigrants  was  not  enforced, 
said  Sower.  Overseers  were  appointed,  but  masters  of 
ships  bribed  them.  Affairs  were  so  manipulated  that 
one  man  in  Rotterdam  obtained  a  monoply  of  the  trans- 
portation of  redemptioners.  On  May  12,  1755,  Sower 
again  addressed  the  governor  on  the  subject. 

Because  of  the  protests  by  Sower  the  Assembly  es- 
tablished a  Lazaretto  on  Providence  Island,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  where  immi- 
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grants  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  were  landed, 
so  their  sickness  might  not  be  introduced  into  the  city. 

Sower  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  wharves  when 
ships  arrived  from  Germany,  and  he  often  took  sick  and 
destitute  immigrants  to  his  home  and  provided  for  them 
until  they  found  relatives  or  obtained  work. 

XIII — Clash  With  General  Forbes 

At  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  Sower  was 
accused  of  encouraging  the  enemy's  cause  through  his 
pacifist  attitude  and  his  support  of  the  Quakers  in  the 
Assembly,  who  naturally  were  not  disposed  to  adopt  any 
measures  looking  toward  vigorous  military  action. 
Conrad  Weiser  made  charges  of  this  nature  against 
Sower  before  the  Provincial  Council  September  6,  1756, 
alleging  that  Sower's  paper  was  alienating  the  Germans 
from  the  English  cause.  (K) 

Weiser  objected  especially  to  the  following  passage 
in  Sower's  paper  for  June  1,  1756: 

"On  the  past  May  18  six  companies  of  militia  from 
Philadelphia  assembled  in  Germantown  for  drill,  prac- 
ticing what  they  would  do  to  the  foe  when  he  comes  or 
when  they  go  to  meet  him.  Each  company  had  some- 
thing distinctive  on  its  flag,  for  example,  one  an  elephant, 
another  a  sleeping  lion.  It  was  most  remarkable  that 
on  one  flag  the  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  with  his  eleven  or  twelve  Disciples,  was  plainly 
recognizable.  They  brought  four  caissons,  with  cannon, 
from  Philadelphia,  which  were  fired  to  right  and  left. 
There  was  a  great  assemblage  of  spectators  from  the 
neighborhood,  from  Germantown  and  Philadelphia, 
which  viewed  the  scene  with  pleasure.  The  minority 
were  sorrowful  that  this  long  blessed  quiet  and  peaceable 
Pennsylvania  should  now  become  a  den  of  murderers  and 
is  further  to  be  such." 
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Two  years  later,  when  General  Forbes  was  organ- 
izing his  expedition  against  Fort  DuQuesne  in  Philadel- 
phia, Sower's  newspaper  aroused  the  general's  displeas- 
ure because  of  an  article  printed  June  24  concerning  a 
conference  held  in  Easton  between  Indians  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provincial  government.  The  article  con- 
tinued : 

"The  Minnising  Indians  are  hostile  because  they  re- 
ceive nothing  for  their  land,  and  the  Indians  who  ex- 
pected satisfaction  from  the  Proprietors  are  becoming 
restless  and  want  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  to 
get  anything.  It  is  reported  some  Indians  are  again 
knocking  on  the  wrong  door." 

On  June  30,  1758,  the  day  General  Forbes  departed 
from  Philadelphia  on  his  march  across  the  province,  he 
sent  a  squad  of  fourteen  Highlanders  to  Sower's  house, 
in  Germantown,  with  directions  that  Sower  was  to  ap- 
pear by  noon  at  Forbes'  quarters,  at  the  Buck  Tavern, 
on  Lancaster  road,  and  explain  the  paragraph  in  question. 
If  he  was  willing  to  comply  the  soldiers  were  not  to 
arrest  him.  He  promised  to  obey  the  command,  and 
the  Highlanders  departed. 

Sower  arrived  at  the  Buck  an  hour  after  the  High- 
landers. Forbes  read  a  translation  of  the  objectionable 
article,  and  asked  whether  that  was  not  a  reflection  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  King  and  the  government.  Sower  re- 
plied that  the  accusation  was  unjust,  declaring  the  para- 
graph in  question  had  not  been  accurately  translated. 
He  then  told  of  what  he  had  done  to  induce  immigrants 
to  come  to  Pennsylvania,  and  said  he  believed  it  his  duty 
to  support  the  welfare  of  the  province. 

While  accepting  the  explanation,  General  Forbes 
warned  Sower  not  to  print  anything  inimical  to  the  King 
or  the  government.   Sower  promised  to  heed  the  admoni- 
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tion,  and  he  was  then  dismissed.  He  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  in  the  following  number  of  his 
paper,  closing  with  a  commendation  of  General  Forbes' 
good  sense,  zeal,  loyalty  and  moderation.  Then  he  had 
the  Rev.  Peter  Miller,  Brother  Jabez  of  the  Ephrata 
community,  translate  the  account  into  English,  and  a 
copy  of  the  translation  was  submitted  to  the  Provincial 
Council.  C4,21) 

Information  leading  to  Sower's  arrest  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith  an  Anglican 
clergyman  who  was  provost  of  the  College  and  Academy 
of  Philadelphia  and  who  had  antagonized  Sower  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  issue.  After  General  Forbes  had 
dismissed  Sower  the  latter  remarked  that  he  received 
better  treatment  from  the  red  coats  than  from  the  black 
coats. 

XIV — His  Last  Years 

Christopher  Sower's  wife,  who  had  joined  Conrad 
Beissel's  community  at  Ephrata  in  1728  and  later  be- 
came sub-prioress  of  the  Sister  House,  remained  with 
the  community  until  1744,  when  her  son  induced  her  to 
come  to  Germantown.  At  first  she  lived  with  the  son 
in  a  dwelling  apart  from  her  husband,  but  in  June,  1745, 
she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  husband,  remaining 
there  until  her  death,  December  14,  1752. 

No  portrait  of  the  elder  Sower  is  in  existence.  Family 
traditions  describe  him  as  having  a  commanding  appear- 
ance and  a  benevolent  countenance,  while  his  chief  phy- 
sical characteristic  was  a  long,  flowing  beard. 

Christopher  Sower,  Sr.,  died  September  15,  1758, 
aged  65  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  grounds  at  the  rear 
of  his  house,  but  all  trace  of  the  grave  disappeared  long 
ago. 
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XV — The  Second  Christopher  Sower 

Christopher  Sower's  son  and  only  child,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  father  and  who  was  a  bookbinder,  had 
assumed  much  of  the  business  responsibility  in  the  print- 
ing establishment  during  the  father's  later  years.  Eng- 
lish books  printed  there  from  1754  on  and  the  English 
almanac  begun  in  1755  bear  the  imprint  of  Christopher 
Sower,  Jr.  Upon  the  father's  death  the  son  continued 
the  business.  In  an  announcement  in  the  newspaper, 
September  30,  1758,  he  said: 

"I  had  rather  have  earned  my  bread  by  continuing 
in  the  bookbinding  business,  and  so  have  avoided  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  a  printer.  This  would 
have  been  much  easier ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  can  trust  the  printing  business  I  find  it  laid  upon 
me  for  God  and  for  my  neighbors'  sake  to  continue  it 
until  it  may  please  Providence  to  give  me  a  helper,  one 
of  whom  I  feel  sure  and  who  dwells  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  so  that  he  could  not  be  moved,  either  for  money  or 
flattery,  to  print  anything  that  would  not  honor  God  or 
contribute  to  the  country's  best  welfare." 

He  evidently  began  restricting  his  bookbinding  busi- 
ness some  years  prior  to  this  time.  In  1756  Peter  Leibert, 
living  at  the  upper  end  of  Germantown,  advertised  in  the 
Sower  newspaper  that  "as  Christopher  Sower  the 
younger  no  longer  rebinds  old  books,"  Leibert  would  now 
bind  both  new  and  old  books. 

When  he  became  proprietor  of  the  business  his  father 
had  founded,  the  second  Christopher  Sower  was  37  years 
old,  having  been  born  in  Laasphe,  Germany,  September 
26,  1721.  In  1743,  the  year  before  his  mother  returned 
to  Germantown  from  Ephrata  to  live  with  him,  the  son 
removed  from  his  father's  home  and  dwelt  in  another 
house  in  Germantown,  though  the  site  cannot  be  deter- 
mined.  He  was  married  on  April  21,  1751,  to  Catharine 
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Sharpnack,  member  of  a  Germantown  family  identified 
with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  living  at  the  upper 
end  of  Germantown.  A  street  near  the  present  German- 
town  Church  of  the  Brethren  bears  the  name  of  the 
family. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  younger  Sower  in 
his  early  life  had  some  thoughts  of  adopting  a  celibate 
life  and  perhaps  emulating  the  members  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon  community  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  were  commonly  termed  the  "Wissahickon  hermits." 
In  his  journal  he  wrote: 

"Ich  habe  meinen  Einsidler  stand  angefangen  im 
Herbst,  1743." 

The  German  word  "Einsidler"  may  be  translated 
"solitary"  or  "hermit."  Evidently  he  left  his  father's 
house  at  this  time  to  live  alone. 

The  journal  continues  that  his  mother  joined  him  in 
November  1744 ;  that  George  Schreiber  "ist  zu  mir  gezo- 
gen"- — removed  to  my  abode — May  18,  1745,  and  Philip 
Weber  did  likewise  February  24,  1746.  George  Schreiber 
left  on  July  7,  1749,  and  the  following  November  Henry 
Weber  moved  in.  Philip  Weber  left  in  June,  1751,  and 
Henry  Weber  a  few  days  later.  On  April  21  of  that  year 
Sower  had  been  married.  (12) 

One  version  says  Sower  agreed  with  several  other 

members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  never  to  marry, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  annul  the  agreement. 

The  first  purchase  of  real  estate  by  Christopher 
Sower,  Jr.,  that  is  on  record  was  on  August  5,  1755, 
when  he  bought  a  house  and  lot  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  "Germantown  Main  street  and  Bowman's  lane," 
which,  according  to  the  present  street  nomenclature,  is 
Germantown  avenue  and  Queen  lane.    This  lot  had  a 
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breadth  on  Main  street  of  six  perches,  two  and  one-half 
feet  and  at  the  rear  of  five  perches,  fourteen  feet,  while 
it  was  thirty-three  perches  in  depth.  Sower  bought  this 
property  and  three  others  when  the  sheriff  sold  the  real 
estate  of  George  Arnold,  butcher,  There  is  still  an  old 
stone  house  on  this  site,  part  of  which  may  have  stood 
there  when  Sower  bought  the  place.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  adjoining,  and 
was  the  parsonage  of  the  congregation  from  1836  until 
1931. 

After  his  father's  death  the  son  and  his  family  lived 
in  the  elder  Sower's  house,  on  the  east  side  of  German- 
town  avenue,  opposite  Queen  lane. 

XVI — A  Minister  of  the  Brethren 

While  the  father  never  identified  himself  with  any 
church  organization  in  Germantown,  the  son  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  by  baptism,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1737.  Baptism  of  the  Brethren  is  by  immer- 
sion, and  in  early  days  the  rite  was  performed  in  a  run- 
ning stream,  as  is  still  the  custom  of  many  rural  congre- 
gations, though  the  churches  in  towns  and  cities  gener- 
ally have  a  baptismal  pool  in  their  buildings.  The 
favorite  baptistrion  of  the  Germantown  congregation  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  in  the  Wissahickon  near 
Kitchen  lane,  a  mile  west  of  Germantown,  and,  though 
the  month  was  February,  that  did  not  discourage  either 
minister  or  convert  from  undertaking  the  ceremony  in 
the  icy  waters. 

Ten  years  after  his  baptism  Christopher  Sower  be- 
came a  deacon  of  the  Germantown  congregation,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  made  an  elder  on  trial.  Among 
the  Brethren,  elders  exercised  the  pastoral  functions. 
Sower  and  Alexander  Mack  were  the  pastors  of  the 
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Germantown  congregation.  Ministers  of  the  Brethren 
did  not  give  up  their  secular  occupations  when  chosen  to 
their  religious  office,  and  that  custom  still  prevails  in 
many  rural  congregations  of  the  denomination,  though 
specially  trained  pastors  who  receive  a  salary  are  now  in 
charge  of  city  and  town  congregations. 

Sower  recorded  in  his  journal  that  he  performed  his 
first  baptism  November  3,  1748,  three  women  being  im- 
mersed. His  first  marriage  ceremony  he  conducted 
January  1,  1749,  when  he  united  his  associate  minister, 
Alexander  Mack,  and  Elizabeth  Neiss.  Alexander  Mack 
in  turn  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  Sower 
and  Catharine  Sharpnack,  in  1751.  Sower  and  Mack, 
after  five  years'  trial,  were  both  ordained  to  the  eldership 
on  June  10,  1753.  (13) 

Until  1760  the  Germantown  Brethren  had  their  meet- 
ings for  worship  in  the  homes  of  members.  Many  of  the 
services,  perhaps  most  of  them  after  Sower  became  a 
minister  of  the  congregation,  were  held  in  the  Sower 
home.  It  is  said  there  were  movable  partitions  on  an 
upper  floor  which  made  it  possible  to  convert  several 
rooms  into  one  to  permit  the  holding  of  meetings.  About 
1760  a  meeting  house  was  built  of  logs,  on  the  east  side 
of  Germantown  avenue,  north  of  Sharpnack  street.  This 
was  replaced  in  1770  with  a  stone  church,  which  still 
stands,  though  a  larger  building  was  erected  at  the  rear 
in  1897. 

XVII — Continues  Publishing  Business 

The  younger  Sower  continued  the  almanac  and  the 
newspaper  his  father  had  begun,  imbuing  both  publica- 
tions with  religious  zeal,  as  had  his  father. 

In  October,  1745,  the  father  had  changed  the  name 
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of  the  newspaper  from  "Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Penylvan- 
ische  Geschichts-Schreiber" — "The  High  German  Penn- 
sylvania Recorder  of  Events" — to  "Hoch  Deutsche  Pen- 
sylvanisehe  Berichte" — "High  German  Pennsylvania  Re- 
ports." In  1746  the  "High  German"  part  of  the  title 
was  abandoned,  the  name  thereafter  being  "Pensyl- 
vanische  Berichte." 

After  becoming  editor  the  second  Christopher  Sower's 
conscience  impelled  him  to  modify  the  sub-title  of  the 
paper,  which  had  been  "Sammlung  Wichtiger  Nach- 
richten  aus  der  Natur  und  Kirchen-reich" — "Collection 
of  Important  News  from  the  Realm  of  Nature  and  the 
Church."  It  had  transpired  that  some  of  the  supposed 
news  he  was  printing  was  untrue — a  condition  not  un- 
known in  the  highly  developed  journalism  of  later  times. 
Hence  he  changed  the  sub-title  to  read:  "Sammlung 
Wahrscheinlicher  Nachrichten  aus  der  Natur  und 
Kirchen-Reich"  —  "Collection  of  What  Appears  to  be 
News."  etc.  It  was  an  early  use  of  the  equivalent  of  the 
modern  "alleged."  This  change  was  made  in  1762,  when 
the  main  title  also  was  simplified,  becoming  "German- 
tauner  Zeitung" — "German town  Gazette." 

When  the  English  government  undertook  to  tax 
America  by  requiring  that  stamps  be  affixed  to  many 
articles,  Sower,  like  other  newspaper  publishers,  was  em- 
barrassed because  no  stamps  were  at  hand  and  yet  it 
was  illegal  to  issue  newspapers  on  unstamped  paper. 
Some  papers  suspended  publication  until  the  law  was 
modified.  Others  printed  their  papers  on  unstamped 
paper  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  course  that  Sower  fol- 
lowed is  indicated  by  an  item  in  the  Schwenkfelder  His- 
torical Library,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  entitled  "Wahre  und 
Wahrscheinliche  Begebenheiten" — "True  and  Appar- 
ently True  Happenings."    The  sheet  is  dated  February 
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24,  1776,  and  resembles  the  Sower  newspaper  in  size  and 
style  of  type,  but  it  bears  no  imprint.  A  notation  reads : 
"Auf  ungestempfelten  Papier  weil  kein  gestempfeltes  zu 
haben  ist" — "On  unstamped  paper  because  none  that  is 
stamped  is  to  be  had." 

Copies  of  the  newspaper  during  the  second  Christo- 
pher Sower's  ownership  are  much  scarcer  than  those 
printed  by  his  father.  The  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  a  fairly  complete  file  for  the  years 
preceding  1762,  has  only  stray  copies,  not  more  than  a 
score  in  all,  for  the  period  following  1762.  These  show 
that  early  in  1775  the  paper  was  printed  bi-weekly. 
Later  that  year  it  appeared  weekly,  and  the  name  was 
changed  from  Germantowner  Zeitung  to  Germantowner 
Wochenblatt,  or  Germantown  Weekly.  A  single  copy 
bearing  this  title,  No.  606,  dated  Thursday,  June  22, 
1775,  is  in  the  Historical  Society's  collection.  This  title 
has  not  been  listed  in  any  bibliography.  Christopher 
Sower  still  was  the  publisher,  and  the  subscription  price 
was  3  shillings  a  year.  Underneath  the  title  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  paper  would  be  issued  "eine  Zeitlang" — 
for  a  while. 

The  next  issue  in  the  Historical  Society's  collection  is 
for  March  20,  1776.  The  old  name  of  Germantowner 
Zeitung  had  now  been  resumed.  Copies  preserved  for 
this  period  consist  of  a  single  sheet  of  two  pages,  ten  by 
sixteen  inches. 

An  issue  for  March  12,  1777,  gives  the  names  of  the 
publishers  as  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Sower. 
They  were  sons  of  the  second  Christopher  Sower.  In  the 
issue  for  March  19,  1777,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  removed  into  the  house  adjoining 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House,  near  the  Germantown  market, 
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where  Moses  Hall  formerly  lived.  He  was  selling  Bibles 
and  other  books  and  also  medicines. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  the  final  issue  of  the 
paper  appeared.  The  British  entered  Germantown  in 
September,  1777,  and  it  is  likely  that  about  that  time 
the  tw©  younger  Sowers  abandoned  their  publishing 
business  in  Germantown,  and,  with  their  father,  went 
into  Philadelphia,  seeking  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  army. 

XVIII — Third  Edition  of  the  Bible 

The  second  Christopher  Sower  published  two  editions 
of  the  Bible,  in  1763  and  1776.  They  were  similar  in 
size  to  the  first  edition  of  his  father,  in  1743. 

At  auction  sales  of  books  higher  prices  have  often 
been  paid  for  the  third  Sower  Bible  than  for  the  first  or 
second,  as  it  was  supposed  this  was  the  scarcest.  There 
was  a  tradition  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  German- 
town  the  printed  sheets  for  the  third  edition  were  drying 
in  the  loft  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  in  upper  Ger- 
mantown, and  that  the  British  seized  them  and  used 
them  as  bedding  for  their  cavalry  horses.  No  reason 
has  been  suggested  as  to  why  the  sheets  should  have  been 
carried  a  mile  from  the  Sower  house  for  drying,  when 
the  Sower  house  was  a  large  structure  with  ample  space 
for  drying,  while  the  church  was  a  tiny  building.  Fur- 
thermore, the  British  troops  were  not  stationed  in  upper 
Germantown,  in  proximity  to  the  church  for  any  length 
of  time  nor  would  they  be  likely  to  use  paper  for  bedding 
their  horses  when  more  suitable  material  was  available 
on  nearby  farms. 

That  the  British  were  not  responsible  for  destroying 
any  large  quantity  of  Sower's  printed  sheets  is  evident 
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from  the  records  of  the  sale  of  the  goods  confiscated  at 
Sower's  shop  by  the  Pennsylvania  government  in  1778, 
after  the  British  had  left  Philadelphia.  These  records, 
as  will  be  quoted  in  more  detail  in  telling  of  the  sale, 
show  that  unbound  sheets  of  the  Bible  in  large  numbers 
were  sold,  mostly  to  William  Hall,  a  Philadelphia  printer 
and  publisher. 

In  his  reminiscences  of  early  printers  which  William 
McCulloch,  of  Philadelphia,  gathered  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  (16),  he  said  that  Peter 
Leibert,  a  bookbinder  in  Germantown,  bought  these  un- 
bound sheets  of  the  Sower  Bible  and  similar  sheets  of 
other  Sower  books,  from  John  Dunlap,  also  a  Philadel- 
phia printer,  and  that  he  bound  up  the  Sower  Bibles  and 
sold  them.  From  the  records  of  the  confiscation  sale  it 
is  evident  the  Dunlap  was  a  buyer,  but  it  was  Hall  who 
bought  the  Bible  sheets.  McCulloch  may  have  confused 
the  two  names  many  years  after  the  sale,  or  Hall  may 
have  sold  the  sheets  to  Dunlap.  McCulloch  wrote  that 
Dunlap  intended  to  use  the  printed  sheets  as  cartridge 
paper  and  that  part  of  the  Bible  really  was  thus  used  be- 
fore Leibert  bought  what  was  left.  Leibert  then  reprinted 
the  missing  sections. 

Michael  Billmeyer,  Leibert's  son-in-law  and  for  a 
time  his  partner  in  business,  was  still  living  in  German- 
town  when  McCulloch  wrote  his  reminiscences.  On  ques- 
tioning him  about  Sower  Bibles,  Billmeyer  told  McCulloch 
he  had  sold  none  for  some  years  but  had  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  for  them.  The  cost  of  the  Bible  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  was  $5.50.  Billmeyer  also  said  at 
this  time  that  he  knew  of  no  file  of  the  Sower  newspaper 
then  extant,  but  that  he  once  had  three  files  of  the  paper, 
which  were  torn  and  lost  long  ago. 
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The  Billmeyer  Almanac  of  1788  announced  that  Peter 
Leibert  had  the  Sower  edition  of  the  Bible  for  sale. 

The  tradition  as  to  the  scarcity  of  the  third  Sower 
Bible  was  definitely  disproved  in  1939,  when  Edwin  A. 
R.  Rumball-Petre,  a  New  York  bibliophile  and  an  author- 
ity on  early  Bibles,  made  a  census  of  Sower  Bibles  and 
located  more  than  two  hundred  copies  of  the  third  edi- 
tion, which  was  about  double  the  number  found  of  each 
of  the  preceding  editions.  (-2) 

Prices  of  the  Sower  Bible  at  auctions  have  varied 
from  $10  to  $200.  There  have  been  few  sales  and  no 
high  prices  since  1930. 

XIX — The  Religious  Magazine 

From  the  Sower  press,  in  1764,  came  the  first  issue 
of  a  religious  magazine,  entitled  "Ein  Geistliches  Maga- 
zien."  Copies  were  given  away,  not  sold.  The  publisher 
explained  that  profits  from  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  were  larger  than  he  had  anticipated,  and,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  Bible,  he  used  the 
money  which  thus  accrued  to  print  and  distribute  the 
magazine.  It  was  probably  the  first  religious  periodical 
issued  in  America.  No  complete  file  has  been  preserved, 
though  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  possess  numerous  copies. 

The  magazine  usually  consisted  of  eighteen  pages.  It 
appeared  not  at  specified  intervals  but  as  material  was 
available  and  the  printers  had  opportunity  to  undertake 
the  work.  Volume  I  comprised  fifty  numbers,  issued 
from  1764  to  1770.  There  are  known  to  have  been  fifteen 
numbers  of  Volume  II,  the  last  appearing  in  1772.  The 
contents  consisted  of  miscellaneous  religious  articles,  in- 
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eluding  sermons  and  generous  selections  from  European 
mystical  writers,  though  there  was  no  pronounced  effort 
to  emphasize  religious  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Sower  invited  contributions  for  the  magazine, 
and  later  lamented  the  lack  of  response.  Verse  had  a 
place  in  many  numbers.  A  letter  from  Christopher  Dock, 
a  pioneer  Mennonite  schoolmaster,  addressed  to  his 
former  students  and  urging  them  to  cultivate  piety,  ap- 
peared, followed  by  Dock's  list  of  two  hundred  rules  of 
conduct  for  children  and  later  by  two  long  hymns  which 
Dock  had  written  for  his  students.  (19, 24) 

XX — Publications  of  the  Second  Christopher  Sower 

Like  his  father,  the  second  Christopher  Sower  main- 
tained a  careful  oversight  as  to  matter  printed  in  his 
shop,  so  that  his  press  might  issue  nothing  injurious  to 
morals.  About  1765  the  Associated  Presbyterians  wanted 
him  to  do  some  printing  for  them.  He  told  their  repre- 
sentative: "I  do  not  print  everything;  if  irreligious  or 
otherwise  dangerous,  I  refuse."  He  said  he  must  read 
the  manuscript  before  deciding.  The  manuscript  was  left 
with  him.  and  presently  he  sent  word  it  was  agreeable 
to  him. 

It  was  Sower's  custom  to  arise  at  4  a.  m.  and  to  spend 
the  time  until  5  o'clock  in  devotions.  Then  all  the  house- 
hold were  called,  and  at  7  breakfast  was  served.  Dinner 
was  at  12,  and  at  4  o'clock  there  was  tea,  coffee  or  choco- 
late for  all.  A  fourth  meal  consisted  of  supper  at  10 
p.  m.  All  workmen  in  the  printing  shop  ate  with  the 
family.    Grace  was  always  said  before  meals.  (15, 16) 

In  his  later  years  Sower  was  stout,  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  he  presented  a  patriarchal  ap- 
pearance because  of  his  long  white  beard.    It  was  the 
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custom  of  the  Brethren  to  permit  the  beard  to  grow  but 
to  shave  the  upper  lip,  this  being  done  so  they  might  the 
better  bestow  the  "kiss  of  charity"  when  they  met  at 
their  religious  meetings. 

Under  the  second  Sower's  management  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  English  language  appeared  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly.  The  issues,  beginning  with  1759, 
were : 

"Christliche  Morgen — und  Abend-Gebater,"  by  J. 
Habermann  and  Caspar  Naumann.    24  mo.,  118  pages. 

"Vollstandiches  Marburger  Gesang-Buch."  16  mo., 
556  pages.  Second  American  edition  of  a  favorite  Luth- 
eran hymnbook.    It  contained  649  hymns. 

"Observations  on  the  Inslaving,  Importing  and  Pur- 
chasing of  Negroes,"  by  Anthony  Benezet.  8  vo.,  16 
pages. 

"The  Way  to  the  Sabbath  of  Rest."  "The  Journeys 
of  the  Children  of  Israel."  "A  Treatise  of  Extraordinary 
Dispensations."   By  Thomas  Bromley.   8  vo.,  288  pages. 

"Mistakes  Concerning  Religion,"  by  Thomas  Hartley. 

1760 

"Evangelien  und  Episteln  auf  alle  Sontage."  16  mo., 
94  pages. 

"Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel."  12  mo.,  576 
pages. 

"Eine  angemiithige  Erinnerung,"  by  Alexander 
Mack.   8  vo.,  8  pages. 

"Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Propheten  Davids." 
Second  edition. 

"Observations  on  the  Inslaving,  Importing  and  Pur- 
chasing of  Negroes,"  by  Anthony  Benezet.  16  mo.,  16 
pages.    Second  edition. 

"Certain  Agreements  and  Concessions  made,  con- 
cluded and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  contribu- 
tors to  a  sum  of  money  for  erecting  and  establishing  a 
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school  house  in  Germantown."  Quarto,  8  pages.  This 
related  to  the  founding  of  the  Public  School  of  German- 
town,  now  Germantown  Academy,  which  was  opened  in 
1761. 

"Christ's  Spirit  a  Christian's  Strength,"  by  William 
Dell. 

"The  Stumbling  Block,"  by  William  Dell.    12  mo. 

"The  Uncertainty  of  a  Deathbed  Repentance,"  by 
Fenelon.    8  vo.,  16  pages. 

1761 

"Das  Leben  und  heroischen  Thaten  des  Konigs  von 
Preuszen,  Friedrichs  des  III,"  by  W.  H.  Dilworth.  12 
mo.,  288  pages.  This  was  in  part  a  translation  of  an 
English  biography  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

"Naturalizations-Form."  Form  of  naturalization  for 
those  wishing  to  follow  the  Quaker  method  and  avoid 
the  taking  of  an  oath. 

"Das  Neue  Testament."    Third  edition. 

Three  German  and  three  English  A,  B.  C  books. 

1762 

"Kleines  Christliches  Gebatbuch,"  by  Johann  Haber- 
mann  von  Eger. 

"Neu-Eingerichtetes  Gesang-Buch."  12  mo.,  760 
pages.   A  hymnbook  for  the  Schwenkfelders. 

"Eine  niitzliche  Einweisung.  8  vo.,  296  pages.  Sec- 
ond edition. 

"Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Propheten  Davids." 
Third  edition. 

"Vollstandiges  Marburger  Gesang-Buch."  12  mo., 
528  pages  and  index. 

1763 

"Biblia,  Das  ist  die  Heilige  Schrift."  Quarto,  1270 
pages.  Second  edition  of  the  Sower  Bible,  consisting  of 
2000  copies.  In  the  preface  Sower  wrote:  "So  then  the 
Holy  Writ,  called  the  Bible,  appears  on  the  American 
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continent  for  the  second  time  in  the  German  language, 
to  the  renown  of  the  German  nation,  no  other  nation  be- 
ing able  to  claim  that  the  Bible  has  been  printed  in  their 
language  in  this  division  of  the  globe."  Whereas  the  title 
page  of  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  red  and  black, 
that  of  the  second  edition  was  in  black  only.  The  price, 
unbound,  was  21  shillings.  In  the  autumn  of  1762  Sower 
apologized  because  the  scarcity  of  workmen  delayed  pub- 
lication of  the  Bible. 

"Der  kleine  Darmstadtische  Catechismus."    16  mo. 
"Neu-vermehrt  und  vollstandiges  Gesang-Buch."  Re- 
formed hymnal.    Second  edition.    850  pages. 

"Das  Neue  Testament."  Fourth  edition.  12  mo., 
684  pages. 

"Die  heilbringende  Menschwerdung  und  der  herrliche 
Sieg  Jesu  Christi,"  by  William  Otterbein.  8  vo.,  16 
pages. 

"Die  wandlende  Seel,"  by  J.  F.  Schablie.    12  mo.,  496 
pages.    This  was  a  popular  Mennonite  book. 
"Zeugniss  der  Wahrheit."   8  vo.,  40  pages. 

"The  Dreadful  Visitation;  a  short  account  of  the 
progress  and  effect  of  the  Plague,"  by  Daniel  Defoe.  16 
mo.,  16  pages. 

"A  Short,  Easy  and  Comprehensive  Method  of 
Prayer,"  by  Johannes  Kelpius.  12  mo.,  3  pages.  Kelpius, 
leader  of  the  Wissahickon  mystics,  died  in  1708.  Dr. 
Christopher  Witt,  of  Germantown,  translated  this 
treatise  into  English. 

1764 

"Die  almaehtige  Errettungs-Hand  Gottes."  16  mo., 
14  pages. 

"Christliche  Morgen  und  Abend  Gebater."  24  mo., 
118  pages. 

"Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel."  12  mo.,  598 
pages.    Third  edition. 

"Die  Regeln  der  Teutschen  Gesellschaft  in  Philadel- 
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phia."  8  vo.,  8  pages.  These  were  the  rules  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  1764. 

"Das  Anhangen  an  Gott,"  by  Gerhard  Tersteegen.  16 
mo.,  74  pages. 

"Anmerkung."  In  opposition  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  in  defense  of  the  existing  provincial  government. 

"Eine  zu  dieser  Zeit  hochstnotige  Warnung."  A 
broadside  directed  against  plans  to  restrict  the  suffrage 
of  the  Germans. 

"Protestation  gegen  die  Bestellung  Herrn  Benjamin 
Franklin  zu  einem  Agenten  fiir  diese  Provinz." 

"Anmerkungen."  Folio,  4  pages.  This  was  a  reply 
by  Franklin  to  the  attack  made  on  him  in  the  preceding 
publication. 

"Bekanntmachung,"  by  Johannes  Wister.  12  mo.,  2 
pages. 

"Das  Neue  Testament."   Fifth  edition. 
1765 

"Paradies-Gartlein,"  by  Johann  Arnd.  16  mo.,  564 
pages  and  index.  This  was  a  book  of  prayers  that  had 
the  approval  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches. 

"Die  erste  Frucht  der  Teutschen  Gesellschaft."  8  vo., 
15  pages.  A  law  enacted  upon  petition  of  the  German 
Society  for  the  protection  of  immigrants. 

"Werteste,  Landes-Leute,  sonderlich  in  Philadelphia, 
Bucks  and  Bercks  County,"  by  Christopher  Sower.  Folio, 
2  pages.  An  address  to  citizens  discussing  political  con- 
ditions. 

"Antwort  auf  Herrn  Franklins  Anmerkungen."  12 
mo.,  28  pages.   An  attack  on  Franklin,  without  imprint. 

1766 

"Die  Regeln  der  Teutschen  Gesellschaft."  12  mo., 
8  pages.   Revised  regulations  of  the  German  Society. 

"The  Uncertainty  of  a  Deathbed  Repentance,"  by 
Fenelon.    8  vo.,  16  pages. 

"Hoch  Deutsches  Reformiertes  A,  B,  C  und  Namen 
Buchlein." 
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1767 

"Ausbund.,    12  mo.,  924  pages.    Third  edition. 
"Kurtze  Unterweisung  vor  kleine  Kinder."    16  mo., 
48  pages. 

"Confession,"  by  Thomas  Imbroich. 
"Bericht  von  den  Brtidern  im  Schweizerland." 

1768 

"Die  wandlende  Seel,"  by  J.  P.  Schabalie.  12  mo., 
464  pages.    Second  edition. 

"Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Propheten  Davids."  24 
mo.,  252  pages.    Fifth  edition. 

"Ewige  Evangelium,"  by  Georg  Paul  Siegvolck.  12 
mo.,  184  pages.  A  plea  for  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation. 

"Ein  merkwurdiger  Traum."    Quarto,  2  pages. 
1769 

"Ewige  Evangelium,"  by  Georg  Paul  Siegvolck.  12 
mo.,  184  pages.  Similar  to  the  edition  of  the  preceding 
year. 

"Geistliches  Blumen-Gartlein,"  by  Gerhard  Terstee- 
gen.  "Nebst  der  Frommen  Lotterei,"  by  Gerhard  Ter- 
steegen.  16  mo.,  526  pages  and  index.  Fifth  edition  of 
"Blumen-Gartlein." 

"Das  Neue  Testament."  12  mo.,  530  pages.  Sixth 
edition. 

"The  Sentiments  and  Plans  of  the  Warren  Associa- 
tion." Quarto,  4  pages.  The  association  was  formed  by 
Baptist  clergymen  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  denomination  throughout  America. 

1770 

"Schul-Ordnung,"  by  Christopher '  Dock.  8  vo.,  40 
pages.  Christopher  Dock  was  a  Mennonite  schoolmaster 
who  lived  near  Skippack,  now  Montgomery  County.  For 
a  time  he  taught  school  in  Germantown.  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  younger  Christopher  Sower  was  one  of  his 
pupils.    The  elder  Sower  urged  Dock  to  write  out  a  de- 
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TITLE  PAGE  OF  SOWER'S  RELIGIOUS  MAGAZINE 

Begun  in  1764  by  the  second  Christopher  Sower,  fifty  numbers 
were  issued.  It  was  the  first  religious  magazine  published  in 
America.  Size  of  original  type  page,  six  and  seven-eightbs  by 
four  inches. 
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scription  of  his  teaching  methods.  He  did  so,  in  1749, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  text  should  not  be  published 
until  after  his  death.  In  1769  the  younger  Sower  induced 
Dock  to  waive  his  objections  and  permit  publication  of 
the  work  though  the  author  was  still  living.  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh and  Governor  Pennypacker  acclaimed  this  as  the 
first  book  on  education  published  in  America.  Two  edi- 
tions were  issued  in  1770. 

"Rosz-Arzney  Buchlein."  24  mo.,  210  pages  and 
index.    A  veterinarian  treatise. 

"Einfaltige  Lehr-Betrachtungen  Michael  Frantzen." 
16  mo.,  48  pages.  A  religious  book  of  the  Brethren, 
partly  in  rhyme. 

"Die  Paradiesische  Aloe,"  by  Samuel  Lucius.  12  mo., 
304  pages. 

"Marburger  Gesang-Buch."    12  mo.,  566  pages. 
1771 

"Rosz-Arzney  Buchlein."  12  mo.,  228  pages.  Second 
edition. 

"Die  wandlende  Seel,"  by  J.  P.  Schabalie.  12  mo.,  463 
pages  and  innex. 

"Der  Weg  der  Gottseligkeit." 

"Neujahrs  Geschenk  fiir  das  Jahr  1772." 

1772 

"Gesang-Buch."  Third  edition  of  the  Reformed 
hymnal,  with  730  hymns. 

"Anweisung,  oder  Beyhiilffe  vor  Deutsche  um  Eng- 
lisch  zu  lernen."    12  mo.,  268  pages.    Third  edition. 

1773 

"Der  kleine  Kempis."  16  mo.,  156  pages.  Fifth  edi- 
tion. 

"Geistliches  Blumen-Gartlein,"  by  Gerhard  Terstee- 
gen.  24  mo.,  560  pages.  This  reads  "sixth  edition"  on 
the  title  page,  but  Dr.  Seidensticker  knew  of  only  two 
previous  editions  in  America.  Apparently  in  this  in- 
stance European  editions  were  counted. 
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"Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Propheten  Davids." 
Sixth  edition. 

1774 

"Der  geschwinde  Rechner,"  by  Daniel  Fenning.  8 
vo.,  280  pages.    A  "ready  reckoner." 

"Grundforschende  Fragen,"  by  Eberhard  Ludwig 
Gruber.    16  mo.,  58  pages.  Second  edition. 

"Kurtze  und  einfaltige  Vorstellung,"  by  Alexander 
Mack.  16  mo.,  154  pages.  Second  edition.  This  is  a 
statement  of  the  Brethren  faith  by  one  of  their  ministers 
in  Germantown. 

"Nachdriickliche  Buss-Stimme  und  Warnungs-Pos- 
saune."  16  mo.,  22  pages.  A  funeral  sermon  from  Eng- 
lish. 

"Marburger  Gesang-Buch,"  containing  680  hymns. 

"The  Ready  Reckoner,"  by  Daniel  Fenning.  8  vo., 
280  pages. 

1775 

"Hoch-Deutsches  Lutherisches  A,  B,  C  und  Namen- 
Buchlein." 

"Das  Neue  Testament."  12mo.,  530  pages.  Seventh 
edition. 

1776 

"Biblia,  Das  ist  die  ganze  Gottliche  Heilige  Schrift." 
Quarto,  1220  pages  and  register.  The  third  edition  of  the 
Sower  Bible  consisted  of  3000  copies. 

"Christliche  Morgen-  und  Abend-Gebater."  24  mo., 
118  pages. 

"Die  Kinder  Bibel."  24  mo.,  488  pages. 

1777 

"Der  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel."  12  mo.,  572 
pages  and  index.    Fourth  edition. 

"Marburger  Gesang-Buch."  12  mo.,  600  pages  and 
index. 
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The  Third  Generation  of  the  Sowers 

The  imprint  of  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  third  of  the 
name  and  son  of  the  second  Christopher  Sower,  appears 
on  some  products  of  the  Germantown  press  for  1776.  as 
follows : 

"Das  alte  Zeugnisz."  8  vo.,  8  pages.  Translation  of 
a  paper,  "The  Ancient  Testimony,"  issued  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1776,  setting  forth  the  loyalty  of  the  Society's 
membership  to  the  King  of  England. 

"Robert  Barclay's  Apology."  12  mo.,  798  pages  and 
index.  The  first  German  translation  of  a  well  known 
Quaker  work. 

"Der  Tod  Abels,"  by  Solomon  Geszner.  12  mo.,  158 
pages. 

In  1777  two  Germantown  works  bore  the  imprint  of 
Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  and  his  brother.  Peter  Sower,  as 
follows : 

"An  die  Deutschen  in  Amerika,"  by  A.  Emmerick. 
This  was  a  passionate  appeal  to  Germans  in  America  to 
support  the  British  cause  in  the  Revolution.  The  author, 
a  Hessian  living  in  America,  returned  to  Germany  and 
enlisted  in  one  of  the  German  commands  destined  for 
service  with  the  British  army  in  America.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1809  he 
was  shot  for  being  implicated  in  a  treasonable  plot. 

"Der  kleine  Catechismus  des  Dr.  Martin  Luther." 
24  mo.,  144  pages. 

XXI — Years  of  Prosperity 

With  regard  to  public  affairs,  Christopher  Sower  the 
second  continued  the  policy  of  his  father  in  supporting 
the  Quakers,  though  in  his  time  the  Quaker  control  of 
the  provincial  government  had  terminated. 
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Apparently  he  was  not  as  suspicious  of  free  schools 
as  was  his  father,  for  he  joined  other  citizens  of  German- 
town  in  1760  in  founding  Germantown  Academy,  which 
is  still  serving  as  an  educational  institution.  He  was  one 
of  a  committee  of  six  appointed  to  gather  subscriptions 
for  the  school,  and  he  collected  £189,  15  shillings.  Of 
this  amount  he  gave  £20  for  himself  and  £50  from  the 
estate  of  his  father.  Christopher  Sower  was  a  trustee 
of  the  school  for  some  years  and  was  twice  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  With  a  legacy  from  a  descendant, 
Charles  G.  Sower,  Sower  Hall,  the  main  auditorium  of 
Germantown  Academy,  was  built  early  in  the  present 
century  as  a  memorial  to  the  pioneer  printers. 

Sower  prospered,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  he 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Germantown,  own- 
ing numerous  pieces  of  real  estate. 

He  built  a  house  on  the  six-acre  tract  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  on  the  east  side  of  Germantown  ave- 
nue, opposite  Queen  lane,  now  5253-5265  Germantown 
avenue.  The  house  stood  until  1860,  and  pictures  of  it 
are  extant.  It  was  a  large  two-story  stone  dwelling,  its 
longest  dimensions  being  along  the  highway.  The  print- 
ing business  was  conducted  in  buildings  at  the  rear.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sachse,  Sower  built  this  house  shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolution. 

About  1772  Sower  built  a  paper  mill  at  Falls  oi 
Schuylkill  to  make  paper  for  his  printing  house.  In  that 
and  the  preceding  year  he  bought  two  and  three-quarters 
acres  here,  between  Ridge  road  and  the  Schuylkill,  as  a 
site  for  the  mill. 

XXII — First  Typefoundry 
Through  the  aid  of  Christopher  Sower,  the  first 
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American  typefoundry  was  established  in  Germantown 
in  the  early  1770's. 

No.  12  of  Volume  II  of  the  Geistliches  Magazien, 
published  by  Sower  in  1772,  contained  100  stanzas  by 
Alexander  Mack,  entitled  "Reim-Gedicht  vor  die  liebe 
Jugend" — "Rhymed  Composition  for  the  Beloved  Youth." 
At  the  end  were  these  words:  "Gedruckt  mit  der  erste 
Schrift  die  jemals  in  Amerika  gegossen  worden" — 
"Printed  with  the  first  type  ever  cast  in  America." 

The  new  type  was  also  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Bible  of  1776. 

In  January,  1775,  a  provincial  conference  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  to  take  steps  toward  enforcing  recom- 
mendations of  the  Continental  Congress,  especially  as  to 
the  fostering  of  domestic  industries  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  importations.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
declared  "that  as  printing  types  are  now  being  made  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection  by  an  ingenious  artist 
in  Germantown,  it  is  recommended  to  the  printers  to  use 
such  types  in  preference  to  any  which  they  may  here- 
after import." 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  David  Sower,  a 
grandson  of  Christopher  Sower,  was  publishing  the 
Norristown  Herald.  Discussing  early  typecasting  in 
America,  he  wrote,  in  1829 :  "If  we  have  been  correctly 
informed,  the  first  movable  type  manufactured  in  this 
country  was  made  for  Mr.  Sower  (grandfather  of  the 
editor  of  this  paper)  by  Jacob  Bay,  a  German,  who  re- 
sided in  Germantown  several  years  before  the  American 
Revolution.  The  metal  was  imported  by  Mr.  Sower,  and 
the  type  was  made  by  Mr.  Bay.  Some  years  after  Justus 
Fox  commenced  the  manufacture  of  German  type  and 
continued  to  follow  that  business  for  a  number  of  years." 
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Jacob  Bay  was  a  tenant  in  the  house  belonging  to 
Christopher  Sower,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  German- 
town  avenue  and  Queen  lane,  which  he  had  bought  in 
1755.   Justus  Fox  was  Bay's  neighbor. 

The  typecasting  venture  in  Germantown  antedated 
by  twenty-four  years  the  establishment  of  Binney  & 
Ronaldson's  typefoundry  in  Philadelphia,  usually  re- 
garded as  the  American  pioneer  in  this  industry.  There 
is  evidence  that  several  early  American  printers  cast 
type  to  meet  their  needs  in  emergencies.  But  the  German- 
town  typefoundry  was  the  first  such  undertaking  that 
gained  a  foothold  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  enduring 
for  some  years  and  supplying  type  to  various  printers. 

The  first  Christopher  Sower  made  some  experiments 
in  typecasting.  Henry  Kurtz,  an  apprentice  in  the  print- 
ing shop  before  1750  who  attained  great  age,  said  that 
when  they  were  setting  type  in  1749  for  the  first  Eng- 
lish book,  the  abridgement  of  the  works  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  the  supply  of  lower-case  "o's"  was  exhausted. 
Sower  then  made  moulds  of  lead  and  east  additional 
type. 

The  story  of  the  inception  of  the  typefoundry  was 
told  with  considerable  detail  by  Henry  Kurtz  to  William 
McCulloch,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  between  1812  and  1815, 
assembled  much  information  about  the  earlier  printers 
of  Pennsylvania.  (16)  Kurtz  gave  Justus  Fox  a  large 
share  of  credit  for  the  enterprise,  though  in  German- 
town  Fox  was  better  known  as  a  maker  of  lampblack 
than  as  a  typefounder.  Lampblack  was  essential  for 
making  printers'  ink.  Fox  was  ingenious  in  many  ways, 
as  also  was  Jacob  Bay.  (1T) 

Fox  was  born  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  March  4,  1736, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  education  in  a  Latin  school.  He 
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came  to  America  with  his  father,  arriving  at  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  1750.  As  the  father  could  not  pay 
the  son's  passage  costs,  it  was  necessary,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  to  indenture  the  boy  to  someone 
who  would  defray  the  costs,  the  youth  working  a  speci- 
fied time  to  earn  the  money  expended  for  him. 

At  that  time  Henry  Kurtz  was  an  apprentice  in 
Sower's  printing  shop.  His  father  wanted  him  to  leave 
the  shop  and  join  the  father  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
therefore  arranged  to  have  Justus  Fox  take  Kurtz's  place 
in  the  Sower  shop.  The  indenture  required  Fox  to  serve 
Sower  for  six  and  a  half  years.  Upon  completion  of  the 
apprenticeship  Fox  remained  as  a  workman  in  the  shop. 

Fox  was  skilled  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and 
this  talent  he  utilized  to  make  woodcuts  to  illustrate  the 
Sower  almanac.  He  engraved  a  new  plate  for  the  title 
page  of  the  1759  almanac,  and  this  continued  to  serve  the 
purpose  down  to  the  time  that  Michael  Billmeyer  printed 
the  almanac.  Fox  also  became  adept  in  most  of  the  oc- 
cupations and  professions  that  Sower  followed — as 
apothecary,  bleeder,  cupper,  dentist,  farrier  and  turner, 
— and  he  made  instruments  required  for  his  various 
crafts. 

When  Sower  experimented  in  typecasting  his  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  possibility  of  providing  all  the  type 
he  needed,  instead  of  sending  to  Germany  for  it.  He  im- 
ported some  type  moulds.  When  they  proved  defective 
Fox,  with  his  skill  in  engraving,  corrected  the  defects  in 
the  letters,  and  also  made  new  matrixes  for  typecasting. 

Thus  from  time  to  time  type  was  cast  in  the  Sower 
shop.  But  it  was  not  until  Jacob  Bay  arrived  that  the 
typefoundry  became  an  independent  and  important  com- 
mercial enterprise. 
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Bay  was  born  about  1735  at  Moenchenstein,  near 
Basel,  Switzerland.  He  became  a  silk  weaver,  working 
in  Lyons,  France.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  came 
to  America,  bringing  a  son  with  him.  They  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  December,  1771.  In  the  ship  list  the  name 
is  written  Bay.  For  a  time  Jacob  Bay  was  employed  as 
a  dyer  and  calico  printer  in  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1772, 
he  entered  Sower's  employ  in  the  typefoundry,  and  soon 
cast  a  font  of  type,  though  so  far  as  is  known  he  pre- 
viously had  had  no  experience  as  a  typefounder.  Fox 
at  this  time  was  making  new  type  matrixes  in  the  Sower 
shop. 

For  two  years  Bay  remained  as  an  employe  of  Sower. 
Then  he  removed  from  the  Sower  house  and  established 
his  own  typefoundry.  It  is  said  he  cast  type  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  house,  on  Dannehower's  lane,  now  Wister 
street,  Germantown.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  a 
house  owned  by  Christopher  Sower,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Germantown  avenue  and  Queen  lane.  Bay 
bought  this  house  when  Sower's  confiscated  real  estate 
was  sold.  At  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  the  printing  shop 
he  bought  type  moulds. 

McCulloch  in  his  reminiscences  said  John  Dunlap,  a 
Philadelphia  printer,  provided  the  money  to  enable  Bay 
to  buy  the  house,  taking  type  in  settlement. 

Type  which  Bay  cast  was  used  for  the  Marburger 
hymnal  of  1777,  and  also  for  part  of  the  Bible  in  1776. 
As  there  was  a  steady  sale  for  the  hymnal  among  Luth- 
eran congregations,  Sower  had  enough  type  made  to  per- 
mit him  to  keep  the  type  for  the  hymnal  standing,  so 
further  editions  might  be  printed  without  resetting. 
Likewise  he  thought  that  with  abundant  type  the  Bible 
might  also  be  kept  standing  in  type.    For  the  earlier 
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editions  of  the  Bible,  when  there  was  no  great  supply  of 
type  in  the  shop,  only  a  few  pages  could  be  set  at  a  time, 
and  after  these  were  printed  the  type  had  to  be  distri- 
buted so  more  pages  could  be  set.  Sower,  it  was  said, 
spent  £3000  for  type  in  1775  and  1776. 

According  to  McCulloch,  Bay  lived  at  Germantown 
avenue  and  Queen  lane  for  nine  years.  A  deed  on  record 
shows  he  sold  this  property  in  1783.  McCulloch  says  Bay 
removed  to  a  house  near  Market  Square,  Germantown, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  still  casting  type  and  also 
weaving  diaper  cloth. 

Whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  Justus  Fox  suc- 
ceeded to  the  typecasting  business  in  Germantown  in 
1784.  He  lived  on  Germantown  avenue,  adjoining  Bay's 
house  at  Queen  lane. 

From  Germantown,  Bay  removed  to  Frankford,  in 
northern  Philadelphia  County,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
a  weaver  for  three  years.  His  son  was  killed  in  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  powder  mill  near  Frankford.  Then  for  a 
year  Bay's  home  was  at  Rising  Sun,  on  York  road,  after 
which  he  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  McCulloch  says 
Francis  Bailey,  a  Philadelphia  printer,  bought  Bay's 
typecasting  outfit.  About  this  time  Bay  was  on  the  verge 
of  destitution. 

When  the  United  States  Mint  was  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1792,  competent  engravers  were  needed.  A 
position  was  offered  to  Justus  Fox.  He  preferred  to  re- 
main in  Germantown  but  suggested  Bay  for  the  place. 
He  was  employed,  but  less  than  a  year  later  he  died  from 
yellow  fever,  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
1793. 

Bay  is  described  as  having  been  a  remarkably  in- 
genious workman,  but  unreliable.    He  would  begin  a  job 
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with  great  enthusiasm,  but  might  abandon  it  before  its 
completion.  While  in  Germantown  he  made  a  bass  drum, 
and  he  delighted  to  lead  parades.  For  a  time  he  was 
drum  major  in  the  militia,  and  he  also  was  constable  for 
five  years.  Some  of  his  type,  it  is  said,  was  carelessly 
finished.  Dunlap,  the  Philadelphia  printer,  after  buying 
a  font  from  Bay,  had  Fox  recast  it.  Bay  also  was  skilled 
in  making  machinery  for  weaving  and  other  purposes. 
He  was  too  impatient  to  work  from  plans,  but  depended 
upon  his  memory.  One  of  his  contrivances  was  a  stove 
like  a  pitcher  that  could  be  set  upon  a  window  sill  to  heat 
a  room. 

Justus  Fox,  according  to  McCulloch,  was  much  more 
dependable  than  Bay.  But  he  also  was  deliberate.  Once 
a  printer  came  out  to  Germantown  from  Philadelphia 
with  an  order  for  type  which  was  wanted  in  a  hurry  for 
shipment  to  South  Carolina.  Fox  would  make  no  prom- 
ises. "I'm  never  in  a  hurry,"  he  remarked.  He  con- 
tinued to  cast  type  and  make  lampblack  in  Germantown 
until  his  death,  January  26,  1805,  at  the  age  of  70.  His 
son,  Emanuel,  carried  on  the  lampblack  business,  but  sold 
the  typefoundry  to  Samuel  Sower,  of  Baltimore,  son  of 
the  second  Christopher  Sower.  Justus  Fox  had  a  large 
collection  of  Sower  newspapers  and  other  publications. 
The  son  used  this  paper  for  wrapping  lampblack.  The 
elder  Fox  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  who  did  not  wear  a  beard  but  always  was 
clean  shaven. 

XXIII — Sower's  Property  Confiscated 

Now  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity  a 
great  blow  fell  upon  the  Germantown  printer.  Because 
he  refused  to  give  the  required  assurance  of  his  adher- 
ence to  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolution,  all  his 
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property  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  poverty. 

Being  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Sower,  in  compliance  with  the  faith  of  that  sect,  was  a 
pacifist.  While  that  may  have  created  some  prejudice 
against  him  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  misfortune.  That  came 
when  he  failed  to  heed  a  proclamation  directing  that  he 
surrender  himself  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

When  Captain  Henry  Hill  was  organizing  a  company 
of  militia  in  lower  Germantown,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution,  financial  aid  was  sought  from  citizens  for 
equipping  the  company.  The  subscription  paper,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, shows  that  thirteen  citizens  contributed,  and 
that  the  largest  gift  was  £1,  which  came  from  Christo- 
pher Sower.  After  the  amount  he  wrote  the  words :  "for 
die  arme  Weibr  und  Kinder" — "for  the  poor  wives  and 
children."  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  added  7  shillings.  6 
pence  to  the  fund. 

If  the  father  sought  to  remain  neutral,  there  was  no 
question  as  to  which  side  his  sons  Christopher  and  Peter 
took.  The  third  Christopher  Sower  was  now  to  a  large 
degree  in  control  of  the  printing  business.  In  1776  he 
printed  the  Quaker  statement  of  adherence  to  the  British 
government,  and  the  following  year  he  issued  A.  Em- 
merick's  appeal  to  the  Germans  to  support  the  British 
cause.  When  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia 
Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  and  his  brother  Peter  went  into 
the  city  and  established  a  printing  shop  there  from  which 
they  issued  a  German  newspaper,  "Der  Pennsylvania 
Staats  Courier,"  which  was  regarded  as  a  mouthpiece  of 
General  Howe. 
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There  is  an  intimation  of  the  feeling  against  the 
Sowers  in  a  letter  of  Mary  Pemberton,  wife  of  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  Quakers  whom  the  Americans  transported 
to  Virginia  in  1777.  The  letter,  written  to  her  husband 
and  dated  3  and  4  10  mo.,  1777,  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  evidently 
writing  of  the  third  Christopher  Sower  and  his  plans  to 
print  a  German  translation  of  the  address  of  the  Quakers 
relative  to  the  action  of  the  American  government 
against  some  of  their  members.    Her  words  were: 

"Sower  did  not  go  on  with  the  German  edition,  being 
intimidated  by  his  countrymen  and  his  press  removed 
out  of  his  house.  He  tells  he  is  like  to  set  it  up  in  this 
city,  when  I  suppose  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  go  forward." 

In  a  statement  made  after  the  war  when  he  claimed 
reimbursement  from  the  British  government  for  his 
losses,  young  Sower  asserted  he  had  refused  to  serve  in 
the  Pennsylvania  militia  or  to  pay  the  fine  assessed  on 
those  who  did  not  serve.  William  McCulloch,  in  his 
reminiscences,  declared  that  Sower  was  exempted  from 
militia  duty  because  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter  than  the 
other. 

In  1777  the  Germantowner  Zeitung  was  published  by 
the  third  Christopher  Sower  and  his  brother  Peter.  With 
their  removal  into  Philadelphia  its  publication  ceased. 

The  British  took  possession  of  Germantown  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  and  then  also  of  Philadelphia.  The  army 
was  extended  across  Germantown  at  School  lane  and 
Church  lane,  three  blocks  north  of  the  Sower  house.  On 
October  4  the  Americans  attacked  the  British  in  German- 
town.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  a  mile  north  of  the  Sower  house  and  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.    Soon  after  the 
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battle  the  British  withdrew  into  Philadelphia.  In  No- 
vember and  December  the  American  army  was  encamped 
at  Whitemarsh,  five  miles  north  of  Germantown,  and 
the  territory  between  the  two  armies,  including  German- 
town,  was  a  "no  man's  land"  which  parties  from  both 
armies  overran  from  time  to  time. 

Early  in  December,  1777,  General  Howe,  the  British 
commander,  undertook  his  movement  again  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Whitemarsh,  marching  his  army  out  to  Chestnut 
Hill.  But  after  several  skirmishes  Howe  concluded  the 
Americans  were  too  strongly  situated  to  warrant  a  battle 
and  hence  he  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  city. 

In  this  foray  of  the  British  the  third  Christopher 
Sower  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Germantown.  It  has 
been  asserted  he  served  as  a  guide.  Other  accounts  say 
he  wanted  to  get  papers  from  his  house.  Robert  Morton, 
in  his  diary,  noted  that  while  Sower  was  in  Germantown 
at  this  time  a  party  of  American  troops  from  Frankford, 
under  Captain  Nicholas  Coleman,  invaded  Germantown, 
at  the  rear  of  the  British,  seizing  young  Sower  and  took 
him  before  General  Washington  for  questioning.  Wash- 
ington is  quoted  as  remarking:  "Well,  Mr.  Sower,  you 
will  be  likely  now  to  get  some  sour  sauce." 

Almost  opposite  the  Sower  house,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Germantown  avenue  and  Queen  lane,  lived 
George  Losch,  a  powdermaker  who  had  a  mill  west  of 
Germantown  where  he  made  powder  for  the  American 
army.  On  their  raid  the  British  captured  several  Ger- 
mantown residents  who  had  been  active  in  the  American 
cause,  among  them  George  Losch.  It  was  whispered 
that  young  Sower  was  instrumental  in  causing  Losch's 
arrest.  Subsequently  it  was  arranged  to  exchange  young 
Sower  upon  the  release  of  Losch.  Sower  gained  his  free- 
dom January  10,  1778. 
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The  elder  Sower  also  made  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  period  of  the  British  occupation, 
remaining  there  from  October  19.  1777.  until  May  23, 
1778.  This  course  intensified  the  popular  impression 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  British.  Some  of  his 
friends  explained  that  he  went  into  the  city  because  of 
his  son's  insistence. 

He  had  been  back  in  Germantown  a  little  more  than 
a  day  when  he  was  taken  into  custody.  The  arrest  was 
made  at  10  p.  m.  on  May  24,  1778,  by  a  detail  of  Ameri- 
cans under  command  of  "Captain  McClean,"  according 
to  Sower's  journal.  Captain  Allen  McLane  was  a  daring 
commander  of  a  band  of  troopers  that  were  busy  all 
winter  in  the  territory  between  the  two  armies.  But 
there  also  was  a  Captain  Joseph  McClean,  who  com- 
manded a  militia  company  in  Whitemarsh  at  this  time. 

Sower's  account  of  his  arrest  is  as  follows:  (8) 

"Having  heard  how  a  number  of  Quakers  were  pun- 
ished and  carried  away  to  Virginia  and  being  informed 
that  there  was  yet  some  hundreds  of  substantial  inhabi- 
tants on  the  list  to  be  taken  up  and  secured,  among  which 
my  name  also  was  put  down,  and  as  there  was  already  a 
beginning  made  and  some  of  the  millers  on  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Avere  actually  taken  away  from  their  families,  I 
considered  what  I  would  do,  knowing  Germantown  would 
always  be  a  disturbed  place.  English  and  Americans 
would  continually  march  through  it  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  having  three  of  my  children  already  living  in 
Philadelphia,  I  bethought  myself  to  go  there  to  live  in 
peace,  and  accordingly  went  to  Philadelphia  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October,  1777  (many  months  before  that 
act  was  passed  which  forbade  to  go  to  Philadelphia.)  I 
lived  there  quietly  and  peaceably  until  the  twenty-third 
day  of  May,  1778,  when  I  went  back  to  Germantown,  and 
was  in  my  house  that  night  and  the  next  day  until  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  a  strong  party  of  Captain  Mc- 
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Clean's  company  surrounded  my  house  and  fetched  me 
out  of  bed. 

"It  was  a  dark  night.  They  led  me  through  the 
Indian  corn  fields,  where  I  could  not  come  along  as  fast 
as  they  wanted  me  to  go.  They  frequently  struck  me  in 
the  back  with  their  bayonets  till  they  brought  me  to 
Bastian  Miller's  barn,  where  they  kept  me  until  next 
morning.  Then  they  strip'd  me  naked  to  the  skin  and 
gave  me  an  old  shirt  and  breeches,  then  cut  my  beard  and 
hair,  and  painted  me  with  oil  colors  red  and  black,  and 
so  led  me  along  barefooted  and  bareheaded  in  a  very  hot 
sunshiny  day. 

"A  friend  of  mine  seeing  me  in  that  condition  asked 
them  whether  they  would  take  the  shoes  from  me  if  he 
would  give  me  a  pair.  They  promised  not  to  take  them 
from  me.  And  so  he  took  the  shoes  from  his  feet  and  the 
hat  from  his  head  and  gave  them  to  me.  But  after  we 
had  marched  six  miles  a  soldier  came  and  demanded  my 
shoes  and  took  them,  and  gave  me  his  old  slabs,  which 
wounded  my  feet  very  much.  On  the  26th,  at  9  o'clock, 
I  arrived  at  the  camp  and  was  sent  to  the  provo. 

"My  accusation  in  the  mittimus  was  an  oppressor  of 
the  righteous  and  a  spy.  On  the  27th  in  the  morning  God 
moved  the  heart  of  the  most  generous  General  Muhlen- 
berg to  come  to  me  and  enquire  into  my  affairs,  and 
promised  that  he  would  speak  to  General  Washington 
and  procure  me  a  hearing,  and  the  next  day  sent  me  word 
that  I  should  make  a  petition  to  General  Washington, 
which  I  did;  and  through  the  good  hand  of  Providence 
and  the  faithful  assistance  of  the  said  General  Muhlen- 
berg, I  was  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  provo  on  the  29th 
day  of  May ;  but  as  I  was  not  free  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
States,  I  was  not  permitted  to  go  hence  to  Germantown, 
as  appears  by  the  following  pass: 

"  'Permit  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Sower,  to  pass  from 
hence  to  Meduchin,  not  to  return  to  Germantown  during 
the  stay  of  the  enemy  in  this  State,  he  behaving  as  be- 
cometh.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  Orderly 
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Office  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1778.  Nich  Gilman,  Asst. 
Ad.  General'  " 

The  "provost,"  or  army  prison,  where  Sower  was 
confined,  was  in  the  winter  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
the  army  lingered  awaiting  the  next  step  of  the  British 
in  Philadelphia.  Nothing  has  come  to  light  among  the 
Valley  Forge  military  records  relative  to  Sower's  arrest. 
However,  the  diary  of  Christopher  Marshall,  who  lived 
in  Lancaster  at  this  time,  notes  that  on  May  28,  1778, 
Christopher  Ludwick,  the  American  Army's  superin- 
tendent of  bakeries,  came  to  Lancaster  from  Valley 
Forge  and  reported  that  Sower  had  just  been  arrested 
and  that  his  captors  had  shaved  his  head  and  painted 
him. 

General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  who  interested  himself 

in  behalf  of  Sower,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  Lutheran  leader  who  once 
complained  about  the  vilification  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  in  the  newspaper  of  the  first  Sower.  Peter 
Muhlenberg  had  been  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Woodstock, 
Virginia,  but  he  forsook  the  pulpit  to  join  the  American 
army. 

A  tradition  once  current  among  the  Brethren  regard- 
ing Sower's  captivity  at  Valley  Forge  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  soldier  took  Sower's  trousers  from  him  and  wore 
them,  whereupon  he  was  seized  with  intense  pain.  The 
soldier  removed  the  trousers,  but  the  pain  continued  and 
he  died. 

Sower  is  said  to  have  written  the  account  of  his  cap- 
tivity eight  days  before  his  death,  in  1784,  at  the  request 
of  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg.  The  latter  was  a  brother 
of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  and  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman.    At  the  time  of 
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Sower's  death  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Trappe, 
the  family  home  of  the  Muhlenbergs.  This  is  a  few  miles 
west  of  Methacton,  where  Sower  was  living.  Frederick 
A.  Muhlenberg  held  numerous  public  offices.  He  was  the 
first  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tivs  under  the  constitution. 

The  region  later  known  as  Methacton  but  called 
"Meduchin"  by  Sower  comprises  the  vicinity  of  Fairview 
Village,  on  Germantown  pike,  three  miles  northwest  of 
Norristown,  in  Montgomery  County.  Here  Sower  re- 
mained until  June  23,  1778.  Then,  the  British  having 
evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Ger- 
mantown. 

The  military  authorities  had  been  responsible  for 
Sower's  arrest  and  imprisonment.  Now  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  also  proceeded  against  him. 

In  June,  1777,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  had  passed 
an  act  requiring  all  white  male  inhabitants  past  the  age 
of  18  and  not  in  the  army  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Sower,  like  most  Quakers, 
Mennonites  and  Brethren,  disregarded  this  requirement. 
Some  Quakers  and  certain  former  officials  under  the 
British  rule  were  seized  and  interned  in  distant  districts 
where  they  could  not  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy. 
But  no  further  action  was  taken  against  those  suspected 
of  being  disaffected  until  the  spring  of  1778. 

On  May  9,  while  Sower  was  still  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  the  names  of  fifty-seven  persons 
who  were  directed  to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  On  May  21  following,  two  days  before  Sower 
left  Philadelphia  for  Germantown,  another  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Council  in  which  seventy-five  names  of 
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persons  similarly  accused  were  listed.  Among  these  were 
"Christopher  Saur  the  Elder"  and  "Christopher  Saur 
the  Younger,"  both  printers,  together  with  five  other 
residents  of  Germantown  Township.  (2(i) 

The  proclamation  ordered  these  persons  "to  render 
themselves  respectively  to  some  or  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  one 
of  the  counties  within  this  state  on  or  before  Monday  the 
sixth  day  of  July  next  ensuing  &  also  abide  their  legal 
tryal  for  such  their  Treason  on  pain  that  every  one  of 
them  not  rendering  himself  as  aforesaid  and  abiding  the 
tryal  aforesaid  shall  from  and  after  the  said  sixth  day 
of  July  next  stand  attainted  of  High  Treason  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  &  shall  suffer  such  pains  &  penalties 
&  undergo  all  such  forfeitures  as  persons  attained  of 
High  Treason  ought  to  do." 

By  no  means  everyone  thus  accused  of  treason  was 
convicted  if  he  surrendered  and  abided  by  the  results  of 
the  trial.  But  Sower  chose  not  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation.  Hence,  without  further  legal  pro- 
ceedings, all  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  state. 

It  is  difficult  to  assume  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
requirements  of  the  proclamation,  which  was  printed  in 
the  newspapers  and  upon  handbills.  In  the  passages 
quoted  from  his  journal  describing  his  arrest  he  admitted 
knowing  that  his  name  was  included  in  the  lists  of  "sub- 
stantial inhabitants"  under  suspicion  of  disloyalty.  There 
was  an  interval  of  more  than  a  month  when  he  might 
have  appeared  before  some  court.  In  that  time,  even  if 
he  did  not  read  the  newspapers,  it  seems  incredible  that 
someone  should  not  speak  to  him  about  the  action  taken 
against  him.  He  and  his  friends  complained  afterward 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  property  and  classed  as 
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a  traitor  without  trial.  But  such  evidence  as  is  available 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  did  not 
have  a  trial. 

XXIV — Appraisal  and  Sale 

The  documents  revealing  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  Sower's  property  may  be  consulted  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Sixth  Series,  Volumes  XII 
and  XIII. 

First  an  appraisal  was  made,  on  July  27  and  29,  1778. 
The  appraisers  were  Winnard  Nice  and  George  Losch, 
both  of  Germantown,  the  latter  being  the  powdermaker 
whom  the  British  had  captured  the  preceding  year.  The 
appraisal  was  made  at  the  direction  of  Colonel  George 
Smith,  agent  for  confiscated  estates  in  Philadelphia 
County. 

Sower  recorded  in  his  journal  that  when  the  appraise- 
ment was  begun  he  begged  he  might  be  permitted  to  keep 
his  bed,  but  this  was  refused,  and  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain only  his  clothing  and  some  provisions.  Then  he 
asked  that  his  stock  of  medicines  might  remain  in  his 
possession.  This,  too,  was  refused,  he  being  told  that 
medicines  were  very  valuable  just  then  and  they  must 
be  sold.  His  final  appeal  that  he  might  keep  his  spec- 
tacles was  granted. 

Describing  the  visit  of  the  appraisers,  Sower  made 
his  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  in 
declining  to  undergo  trial.    He  wrote:  (8) 

"I  returned  to  Germantown  and  lived  there  quietly 
until  the  27th  of  July,  when  Colonel  Smith  and  Colonel 
Thompson  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  whether  I  had 
entered  special  bail  at  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lancaster. 
I  told  them,  No!    'Why  not?'  said  they.    'Because  I  had 
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no  notice.'  'That  cannot  be,'  said  Thompson,  'it  was  in 
all  the  newspapers  and  handbills.'  I  told  them  I  had  at 
that  time  been  in  the  provo  and  at  Methacton,  and  had 
seen  none  of  those  papers,  and  nobody  had  told  me  of  it 
until  the  time  was  expired.  'Have  you  taken  the  oath  to 
the  States?'  'No.'  'Why  not;  were  you  so  attached  to 
the  King?'  'No,  it  was  not  the  attachment  to  the  King, 
but  as  you  have  in  your  act  that  they  that  do  not  take  the 
oath  shall  not  have  a  right  to  buy  or  sell,  and  as  I  find 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  that  such  a  time  will  come 
when  such  a  mark  would  be  given  ,  so  I  could  not  take 
that  oath  while  it  stood  on  that  condition.'  " 

The  inventory  records  show  not  only  the  great  mass 
of  goods  and  materials  in  the  Sower  house  but  they  give 
some  details  of  the  house  itself,  its  contents  being  listed 
by  rooms. 

The  inventory  begins  with  the  "southeast  room  up- 
stairs." This  evidently  was  a  bedroom,  but  it  contained 
many  books. 

In  the  "southwest  room  upstairs"  were  odds  and 
ends,  including  "5  books  on  the  Chimely." 

"A  corner  cubbart  full  of  Sundry  sorts  of  new  books" 
was  "in  the  entry  upstairs,"  and  was  valued  at  £30. 

The  "northwest  room  upstairs"  was  a  bedroom,  with 
"an  old  fashioned  stove." 

When  the  appraisers  came  to  the  "northeast  room  up- 
stairs" they  made  this  note:  "James  Haslet  taken  in  as 
third  Praizer." 

In  this  room,  besides  books,  casks  and  medicines,  was 
"a  large  parcel  of  printed  paper  ready  for  the  book- 
binders," and  this,  together  with  "some  clean  paper," 
was  valued  at  £500 — the  highest  value  given  to  any  one 
item  in  the  appraisement. 

In  the  "room  over  the  printing  office"  were  hair 
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ropes,  three  chaff  beds — whereon,  perhaps,  the  appren- 
tices used  to  sleep — two  bookbinders'  presses,  a  bedstead 
and  a  bookcase. 

Then  the  appraisers  visited  "the  garret  over  the 
printing  office."  Here  they  found  a  tub  of  linseed  oil,  a 
lot  of  curled  hair,  a  "piece  of  brazile,"  white  lead  and 
"a  number  of  old  stills." 

The  "northeast  room  of  the  printing  office"  contained 
type  and  other  printing  equipment,  and  in  the  "press 
room"  were  old  type,  old  lumber  and  a  copper  kettle,  but 
no  presses  so  far  as  the  list  shows. 

"Part  of  a  printing  press"  was  found  in  "the  enti*y 
to  the  printing  office." 

Contents  of  numerous  drawers  in  "the  southwest 
room  downstairs  were  enumerated,  being  mostly  chemi- 
cals, but  there  were  also  "sundry  sorts  of  roots." 

Then  "the  medicen  shop"  was  visited.  Here,  besides 
drugs,  were  glass  and  paints  and  two  feather  beds  and 
a  tick. 

"Sundry  sorts  of  type  and  a  press,"  in  the  "north- 
east room  downstairs"  were  inventoried  at  £100. 

There  was  more  type  and  another  still  in  the  "north- 
west room  downstairs." 

That  the  Sowers  were  ready  to  do  their  duty  in  time 
of  fire  is  suggested  by  these  items  for  "the  entry  down- 
stairs": "A  glass  lanthorn,  six  fire  buckets,  a  hand  en- 
gine." 

"The  lampblack  house"  also  supplied  a  list  of  articles. 
This  was  where  the  printers  made  their  ink. 

Other  rooms  and  corners  of  the  place,  in  each  of 
which  numerous  items  were  listed,  included  "the  kitchen," 
"at  the  pump,"  "the  outhouse  upstairs,"  "downstairs 
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outhouse."  "cyder  press  house."  "the  stables,"  "in  the 
front  cellar."  and  "in  Jacob  Bay's  house,"  the  latter 
being  across,  the  street  where  the  typefoundry  was  con- 
ducted. 

Colonel  Smith,  one  of  the  agents  of  confiscated  es- 
tates, made  an  appraisal  of  Sower's  real  estate  on  July 
29.  1778.  Eight  properties  in  Germantown  and  Rox- 
borough  Townships  were  listed.  A  notation  was  added 
that  the  deeds  for  Sower's  real  estate  and  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  £1500  were  in  the  hands  of  General  Sullivan, 
of  the  army,  having  been  seized  when  Sower  was  ar- 
rested. 

Sower's  son  Daniel  pleaded  with  various  officials  to 
stay  the  sale  and  grant  his  father  a  hearing,  but  without 

effect. 

The  "pubiick  vendue"  for  the  disposal  of  the  personal 
property  took  place  August  15.  24  and  28.  1778.  The  list 
of  items  sold  is  long.    This  is  the  first  notation : 

"I  saking  bottom  Beadstead  Bought  by  John  Man, 
£5.  5s." 

For  a  "cover  lid"  Peter  Snyder  paid  15s.  6d. 

Conrad  Asher  paid  9s  for  an  "old  sheet."  Jacob  Freas 
obtained  a  sheet  and  an  old  blanket  for  18s,  while  James 
Haslet  paid  7s  for  two  old  sheets. 

Wollry  Fryheffer  bought  a  featherbed  weighing 
eleven  and  three-quarter  pounds  for  £4,  15s.  and  for  an- 
other featherbed  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds  Godlip 
Boll  paid  £11.  2s.  9d. 

It  was  evident  that  the  clerk  of  the  sale  was  not  fami- 
liar with  the  German  names  of  Germantown  residents  of 
that  time,  and  his  resort  to  phonetic  spelling  results  in 
some  queer  mangling  of  names. 
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Books  were  sold  in  lots  of  two  to  six.  Michael  Bill- 
meyer  bought  several  lots.  After  the  Revolution  Bill- 
meyer  was  the  leading  printer  of  Germantown  for  many 
years. 

John  Dunlap,  a  Philadelphia  printer,  bought  eleven 
lots  of  type,  paying  6d  to  Is,  lOd  a  pound  for  it,  while 
for  another  lot  of  type  Francis  Baily  paid  at  the  rate  of 
6s,  9d  a  pound.  Dunlap  also  bought  a  bookbinder's  press 
for  £11  and  a  printing  press  for  £99. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  prices  were  in  de- 
preciated Continental  currency.  About  this  time  in 
Philadelphia  coffee  cost  16  shillings  a  pound,  sugar  50 
shillings  a  pound  and  a  pair  of  shoes  135  to  150  shillings. 

Unbound  copies  of  the  Bible  were  sold  in  bundles. 
William  Hall  bought  seventeen  lots,  most  of  which  com- 
prised six  bundles  of  unbound  Bibles.  The  price  varied 
from  £21  to  £35  a  lot.  Hall  also  made  numerous  other 
purchases,  including  "all  the  unbound  Bibles  upstairs," 
for  £270. 

Great  quantities  of  books,  English  and  German,  were 
sold  in  bundles  and  lots.  "Ready  Reckoners"  went  in  lots 
of  a  dozen  each.  Andrew  Gier  made  numerous  pur- 
chases of  books,  including  "six  bundles  of  the  Wandering 
Souls  at  £1,  19s  per  bundle." 

Here  are  a  few  other  items  from  this  part  of  the  ac- 
count : 

Andrew  Gier,  543  books,  £61:  950  books,  £26;  290 
books,  unbound,  £9.  15s. 

Will  Hall,  1169  catechisms,  £31;  900  catechisms,  £40; 
900  psalm  books,  £87;  "572  books  called  flower  gardens," 
£21 ;  "370  Everlasting  Gospel,"  £5. 

William  Hall  and  John  Dunlap  also  bought  large 
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quantities  of  paper,  and  for  "a  lot  of  lose  paper  in  the 
garret  over  the  printing  office"  Hall  paid  £50. 

For  a  "box  of  curiosities"  James  Lukens  paid  3  shill- 
ings, and  Mathias  Lukens  bought  a  squirrel  cage  for  9 
shillings. 

The  six  fire  buckets  that  hung  in  the  entry  of  the 
house  were  sold  for  £2,  12s  each.  The  buyers  were  John 
Mace  and  Andrew  Gier,  the  former  acquiring  four  and 
the  latter  two. 

"Jacob  Bay,  a  lot  of  letter  moles,  £3,"  is  an  item  re- 
calling the  typecasting  project. 

From  ancient  times  until  modern  sanitation  ended  its 
existence  the  printing  office  towel  was  a  notorious  insti- 
tution. Sower's  printing  shop  also  had  a  towel — ap- 
parently only  one.  In  the  good  old  days  printing  shops 
needed  only  one  towel,  and  that  was  never  washed  and 
it  rarely  wore  out.  John  Mace  bought  the  Sower  towel, 
and  he  paid  £1,  2s,  6d  for  it. 

Large  quantities  of  chemicals,  used  in  the  printing 
shop  and  on  sale  in  Sower's  drug  shop,  were  sold.  For 
a  bottle  of  whisky  Joseph  Hyser  paid  8s,  6d.  George 
Bringhurst  bought  "a  jug  with  spirits  of  turpentine"  for 
£18.  For  a  barrel  of  sweet  oil  William  Leasher  paid  £13, 
16s.  Dr.  Charles  Bensell,  Germantown's  leading  physi- 
cian, bought  various  lots  of  medicines  and  chemicals. 
This  curious  item  appears:  "Doctr  Bensel  to  something 
that  beats  ye  Doctr,  7s,  6d."  A  wooden  medicine  box 
sold  at  this  time  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  German- 
town  Historical  Society. 

Even  the  growing  things  in  the  garden  were  not 
overlooked  in  the  sale,  as  these  items  show :  "John  Mace, 
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to  the  Garden,"  £3;  "James  Haslet,  to  Indian  Corn  and 
Potatoes  in  ye  ground,"  £7,  10s. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  per- 
sonal property  was  £5141,  14s,  3d. 

The  greater  part  of  the  real  estate  of  Christopher 
Sower  was  sold  at  the  Philadelphia  court  house  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1779,  as  follows : 

The  Germantown  homestead  and  six  acres,  with  an 
adjoining  tract  of  thirty  square  perches,  and  a  lot  of  one 
and  one-half  acres,  on  Bowman's  lane,  now  Queen  lane, 
to  Colonel  John  Bull,  for  £9930.  Colonel  Bull  lived  where 
Norristown  now  it.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  militia 
in  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  agents  to  take 
charge  of  confiscated  estates. 

Seventy  acres  on  Ridge  road,  in  Roxborough  Town- 
ship, to  Daniel  Clymer. 

A  tract  of  six  and  one-half  acres  on  Keyser's  lane, 
Germantown,  now  East  Washington  lane,  to  Captain 
George  Geddes,  for  £1670. 

Paper  mill  tract,  between  Ridge  road  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  to  Colonel  Jacob  Morgan,  for 
£10,149.  Colonel  Morgan  complained  to  the  court  April 
3,  1780,  that  Daniel  Sower,  son  of  the  former  owner,  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  mill,  house  and  lands  and  re- 
fused to  give  them  up  to  Morgan.  Thereupon  the  sheriff 
was  directed  to  see  that  Morgan  obtained  possession. 
Morgan  sold  the  property  July  19,  1783,  to  Simon  Class, 
a  papermaker  of  Lower  Merion  Township,  for  £700. 
While  this  sum  seems  much  less  than  what  he  had  paid, 
Morgan  probably  made  a  profit,  as  he  paid  for  it  in 
greatly  depreciated  Continental  currency,  while  in  1783 
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the  war  had  ended  and  money  again  had  its  normal 
value. 

Eleven  and  three-quarters  acres  in  Roxborough 
Township,  to  Benjamin  Harbeson,  for  £6000. 

Nineteen  and  one-half  acres  in  Bristol  Township, 
later  the  Forty-second  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  to  Abra- 
ham Rex. 

Six  and  one-quarter  acres  of  meadow  land  on  Bow- 
man's lane,  now  Queen  lane,  Germantown,  to  Joseph  Car- 
son, for  £1610. 

"Piece  of  ground  near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,"  to 
Joseph  Carson. 

Lot  with  buildings  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Bow- 
man's lane  and  the  main  street  of  Germantown,  now 
Germantown  avenue  and  Queen  lane,  comprising  one  acre 
and  thirty-eight  perches,  to  Jacob  Bay,  for  £4200.  The 
house  on  this  property  was  later  for  many  years  the  par- 
sonage of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  here  that 
Jacob  Bay,  tenant  of  the  property,  cast  type. 

Eighty-three  and  three-quarters  acres  in  Roxborough 
Township,  to  Daniel  Clymer,  for  £13,207. 

A  tract  of  nearly  twelve  acres  in  Germantown,  was 
sold  May  5,  1780,  to  Benjamin  Harbeson,  for  £6000. 

Christopher  Sower  was  required  to  vacate  his  house 
on  July  30,  1778,  and  from  then  until  the  time  of  the  sale 
this,  as  well  as  his  other  properties,  was  rented  to 
tenants  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeited  estates. 

After  the  sale  Sower  presented  a  claim  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  return  of  the 
property,  but  the  court  dismissed  the  claim  on  December 
20,  1780. 

In  his  History  of  Printing,  Isaiah  Thomas  estimated 
that  Sower  lost  $90,000  by  the  confiscation. 
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XXV — Last  Days  at  Methacton 

Christopher  Sower's  wife  died  shortly  before  he  ex- 
perienced his  misfortunes,  on  January  8,  1777. 

When  ejected  from  his  home  Sower  and  his  four 
youngest  children  took  up  their  abode  with  Henry 
Sharpnack,  his  wife's  brother,  in  Germantown.  There 
he  remained  until  April  7,  1780,  occupying  himself  at 
his  trade  of  bookbinder.  Then  according  to  his  journal, 
he  dealt  with  "Brother  Stamm."  His  diary  has  entries 
of  money  loaned  him  at  that  time  by  members  of  the 
Germantown  Church  of  the  Brethren.  All  of  these  loan? 
were  later  repaid. 

One  tradition  relates  that  at  Methacton  Sower  lived 
in  a  loft  over  a  springhouse,  while  another  account  is  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  his  home  in  Conrad  Stamm's  weav- 
ing shop.  The  latter  seems  to  agree  with  Sower's  jour- 
nal. Several  generations  of  the  Anders  family  subse- 
quently lived  on  the  farm  where  Sower  spent  his  last 
days,  and,  according  to  the  information  handed  down  in 
this  family,  the  house  in  which  Christopher  Sower  lived 
was  not  what  is  usually  termed  a  springhouse.  but  it  was 
a  small,  one-room  building  standing  close  to  a  spring. 
This  structure  probably  was  the  weaving  shop  of  Conrad 
Stamm,  who  owned  the  property.  The  farm  in  question 
is  situated  west  of  Fairview  Village  and  southwest  of 
Germantown  pike,  in  Lower  Providence  Township. 
Montgomery  County.  (25) 

While  living  at  Methacton  Sower  sometimes  preached. 
The  Brethren  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1780  chose 
Sower  and  Martin  Unger  to  visit  Pennsylvania  congre- 
gations and  ordain  elders  and  deacons.  They  left  on 
August  9,  and  spent  ten  days  attending  meetings  of  the 
Brethren  in  Lancaster  County,  during  which  time  Sower 
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preached  ten  times.  Two  weeks  before  he  died  he  walked 
twelve  miles  to  preach  at  a  service  of  the  Brethren.  Dr. 
Brumbaugh,  himself  a  minister  of  the  Brethren,  de- 
scribed Christopher  Sower  as  a  "preacher  of  great  power 
and  a  pastor  of  marvelous  insight."  (1S) 

In  1781  there  appeared  in  print  a  four-page  versified 
acrostic  upon  the  name  of  Christopher  Sower  which  he 
had  composed  for  his  sixtieth  birthday  anniversary,  on 
September  26.    The  name  of  the  printer  was  not  given. 

At  Methacton  Sower  worked  at  his  trade  of  book- 
binder. Copies  of  the  1776  edition  of  his  Bible  which  he 
bound  here  he  presented  to  each  of  his  seven  living 
children.  Isaiah  Thomas'  History  of  Printing  narrates 
that  while  binding  books  he  overheated  himself  in 
beating  the  folded  sheets  to  make  the  fold  firm.  There- 
upon he  drank  copiously  of  spring  water,  and  soon 
thereafter  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy. 

His  death  occurred  August  26,  1784. 

There  was  no  congregation  of  the  Brethren  nearby. 
But  a  mile  distant  from  the  Stamm  farm,  to  the  north- 
east, in  Worcester  Township,  was  Methacton  Mennon- 
ite  Meeting  House.  The  Brethren  and  the  Mennonites 
readily  affiliated,  both  being  "plain  sects."  Their 
principal  difference  in  doctrine  is  in  relation  to  bap- 
tism, the  Brethren  requiring  immersion,  while  the 
Mennonites  are  satisfied  with  sprinkling,  though  both 
sanction  only  the  baptism  of  adults. 

So  Christopher  Sower  was  buried  in  the  grounds 
of  Methacton  Mennonite  congregation.  Elder  Martin 
Urner,  of  the  Brethren,  and  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  Philadel- 
phia Quaker,  conducted  the  funeral  service,  and  AleXr 
ander  Mack,  minister   of  the   Germantown  Brethren, 
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wrote  a  hymn  for  the  occasion.  Sower  was  buried  in  a 
walnut  coffin,  a  mark  of  special  distinction.  (1S) 

In  1938  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  replaced  the 
original  marble  tombstone  at  Sower's  grave  with  a  mod- 
ern marker. 

Sower's  daughter  Catherine  was  her  father's  faith- 
ful attendant  during  the  four  years  spent  at  Methacton. 
The  year  after  her  father's  death  she  became  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Harley. 

Near  the  grave  of  Christopher  Sower  is  that  of  his 
daughter  Esther,  who  married  Christopher  Zimmerman 
and  who  died  in  1786,  aged  23  years.  Farther  on  is  a 
stone  marking  the  grave  of  David  Sower,  a  son  of  Chris- 
topher Sower,  who  died  in  1835. 

Sower's  resentment  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 

been  subjected  is  evident  in  the  manuscript  narrative 
that  he  left.  Summing  up  the  account  of  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  he  wrote: 

"And  so  they  have  not  only  broken  the  fundamental 
rule  in  selling  my  estate,  but  have  also  published  me  in 
almost  all  newspapers  as  a  traitor,  without  cause  and 
without  ever  giving  me  a  hearing  or  a  trial;  although  I 
was  never  gone  an  inch  from  my  place  of  abode,  and 
their  attorney,  Mr.  Bradford,  has  himself  declared  to  a 
friend  of  mine  that  if  I  had  not  forfeited  my  life  I  had 
not  forfeited  my  estate,  for  they  had  no  more  right  to  my 
estate  than  my  life." 

In  his  last  years  and  after  his  death  the  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism toward  Sower  subsided,  and  in  1792  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  enacted  a  law  giving  his  heirs  what- 
ever remained  unsold  of  the  confiscated  property,  either 
real  estate  or  uncollected  debts.  However,  little  if  any- 
thing became  available. 
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The  Germantown  homestead  of  the  Sowers  stood  un- 
til 1860.  For  many  years  it  was  owned  by  Charles  J. 
Wister,  who  lived  at  Grumblethorpe,  the  historic  Wister 
house,  adjoining  the  Sower  place  in  the  north.  Mr. 
Wister  had  the  interior  of  the  Sower  house  reconstructed 
and  leased  it  to  a  succession  of  tenants.  It  then  com- 
prised twenty  rooms,  the  house  measuring  ninety  by  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  In  1860  Mr.  Wister  had  the 
house  torn  down  and  an  ornate  brownstone  dwelling 
erected  on  the  site,  according  to  what  was  then  deemed 
the  best  architectural  style.  This  house  Mr.  Wister  turned 
over  to  his  son,  Dr.  Owen  J.  Wister,  who,  with  his  family, 
lived  there.  Thus  it  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Owen 
Wister,  later  a  famous  novelist.  He  was  born  a  few 
months  before  the  family  moved  into  the  house. 

Later  the  brownstone  house  was  owned  in  succession 
by  Moses  Brown,  Robert  Pearsoll  Smith  and  T.  Wistar 
Brown.  Robert  Pearsoll  Smith  was  the  father  of  Logan 
Pearsoll  Smith,  widely  read  English  essayist  of  recent 
times,  some  of  whose  boyhood  days  were  spent  here. 

Beginning  in  1910  the  house  was  for  some  years  the 
quarters  of  the  Young  Republican  Club  of  Germantown. 
After  being  sold,  in  1922,  the  house  was  demolished  and 
a  row  of  one-story  stores  was  erected  on  the  site.  The 
excavations  at  this  time  revealed  cellar  walls  of  the 
Sower  house  close  to  the  sidewalk  line.  The  lot  now 
measures  ninety-two  feet  along  Germantown  avenue, 
with  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  being  numbered  5255 
to  5263  Germantown  avenue. 

XXVI — Christopher  Sower.  3d 

Christopher  Sower  was  the  father  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  seven  were  living  when  the  father  lost  his  prop- 
erty.   The  daughter  Catherine  seems  to  have  been  the 
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only  one  who  did  anything  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  the 
father's  closing  years. 

Christopher,  the  oldest  son,  who  was  born  January 
27,  1754,  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  British  when  they 
occupied  Philadelphia,  as  has  been  told,  and  he  and  his 
brother  Peter  printed  a  German  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
phia supporting  the  British  cause. 

Henry  Miller,  a  German  printer  in  Philadelphia,  who 
upheld  the  American  side  in  the  war,  fled  from  the  city 
in  September,  1777,  when  the  British  entered.  After  his 
return  to  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1778,  following  the  de- 
parture of  the  British,  Miller  issued  a  statement  charg- 
ing that  on  January  29,  1778,  Sower,  whom  Miller  de- 
scribed as  "Howe's  German  printer,"  took  possession  of 
Miller's  printing  shop,  saying  General  Howe  had  pre- 
sented him  with  the  shop.  Sower,  says  Miller,  was 
associated  with  James  Robertson,  one  of  Howe's  English 
printers.  In  June  when  the  British  were  preparing  to 
evacuate  the  city,  Miller's  statement  continues,  Robert- 
son came  to  the  shop  saying  he  had  orders  to  take  away 
its  content  to  compensate  him  because  the  Americans 
had  seized  his  shop  in  Albany.  The  presses,  type  and 
other  equipment  were  hastily  loaded  into  wagons  and 
carts  and  taken  off  to  the  ships  upon  which  the  British 
were  preparing  to  depart  from  the  city.  Robertson  left 
two  presses  and  some  type.  Sower  then  took  parts  of 
these  presses  and  damaged  the  remaining  type.  Miller 
surmised  that  because  he  had  once  worked  for  Benjamin 
Franklin  the  British  suspected  Franklin  might  have  an 
interest  in  the  plant.  As  some  of  Sower's  printing  equip- 
ment had  been  located  in  the  city  after  the  return  of  the 
Americans,  Miller  asked  that  he  be  recompensed  for  his 
loss  with  type  and  other  supplies  from  the  Sower  mater- 
ial, so  he  might  resume  publication  of  his  newspaper.  (9) 
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One  of  the  issues  from  the  press  of  the  two  Sowers 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  was  a  volume  of  poetry  of  172 
pages  by  the  Rev.  Johann  Christoph  Kunze,  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  city. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Sower  brothers  was  on 
Second  street. 

The  same  day  his  father's  confiscated  real  estate  was 
sold  a  ten-acre  tract  in  Bristol  Township,  later  the 
Forty-second  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  belonging  to  Chris- 
topher Sower,  3d,  was  also  sold. 

When  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadelphia,  in 
June,  1778,  Christopher  Sower,  3d,  along  with  many 
other  "loyalists,"  went  to  New  York.  The  papers  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  commander  of  the  British  army,  which 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  William  L.  Clemens 
Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  reveal  that 
Sower,  while  in  New  York,  was  in  correspondence  with 
Clinton  from  December,  1778,  to  May,  1780.  C9,27) 

In  the  early  letters  Sower  offered  assurances  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  cause  from  "great  numbers  of 
people"  in  "the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania"  saying  he 
had  received  such  assurances  from  a  visitor  coming  from 
that  region.  Two  Pennsylvania  militia  officers,  he  de- 
clared, were  ready  to  serve  the  British  but  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  militia  commissions.  Sower  was  in 
contact  with  these  Pennsylvania  "loyalists"  through 
Andrew  Fiirstner,  of  Lancaster  County,  a  British  spy. 

When  Clinton  went  to  South  Carolina  to  conduct  the 
southern  campaign  of  the  British,  Sower  continued  to 
supply  him  with  information  about  Pennsylvania  "loyal- 
ists." He  said  that  Colonel  William  Rankin,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  had  six  thousand  men  ready  for  duty 
under  him  in  Lancaster  and  York  Counties  if  Clinton 
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would  send  them  aid.  Apparently  Clinton  was  not  im- 
pressed by  this  suggestion,  as  he  did  not  try  to  comply 
with  the  request. 

Sower  also  sought  in  vain  to  induce  William  Frank- 
lin, royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  help  the  Pennsyl- 
vania "loyalists." 

From  New  York  Christopher  Sower,  3d,  went  to  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick.  There  he  printed  the  Royal 
Gazette.  He  went  to  England  in  1784  to  try  to  obtain 
restitution  from  the  British  government  for  the  Ameri- 
can confiscation  of  his  father's  property. 

To  substantiate  this  claim,  Sower  made  a  statement 
declaring  that  he  had  "inherited  loyalty"  to  the  British 
cause  from  his  father,  and  that  his  father  had  orally 
transferred  his  property  to  his  son.  He  valued  his 
father's  lost  estate  at  £6433  and  his  own  at  £596.  After 
leaving  Philadelphia  Sower  said  he  had  suggested  plans 
to  General  Clinton  for  overcoming  the  Americans;  he 
had  sent  an  emissary  to  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
try  to  influence  the  German  settlers  to  support  the  British 
side;  he  had  issued  a  pamphlet  with  a  similar  purpose, 
addressed  to  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
General  Knyphausen,  the  Hessian  commander,  had  re- 
vised, and  at  the  request  of  Major  Andre  he  had  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg. He  admitted  that  all  these  efforts  had  proved 
fruitless  insofar  as  changing  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  Revolution. 

The  statement  added  that  while  in  New  York  Sower 
had  visited  a  prison  ship  where  the  British  confined 
American  prisoners.  One  of  the  prisoners  he  met  there 
was  Captain  Coleman,  who  had  commanded  the  company 
that  captured  Sower  in  Germantown.  Sower  said  he  pro- 
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vided  Coleman  with  clothing  and  obtained  his  release. 

The  British  government  finally  granted  Sower  an 
annuity  of  £40  and  an  allowance  of  £1289  for  his  losses. 
In  addition  £518  was  ordered  paid  to  each  of  his  three 
brothers  and  one  sister.  Whether  the  entire  amount 
really  was  paid  is  doubtful. 

Christopher  Sower,  3d,  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  printer  to  the  King  for 
New  Brunswick,  to  which  province  he  returned  in  1785. 
He  lived  there  until  1799,  when,  his  health  failing,  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  the  home  of  his  brother  Samuel. 
There  he  died  July  3,  1799. 

Christopher  Sower,  3d,  was  baptized  into  member- 
ship in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  He  married  Hannah 
Knorr,  of  Germantown,  and  they  had  six  children.  A 
son,  Brooke  Watson  Sower,  was  a  printer  in  the  employ 
of  William  McCulloch,  of  Philadelphia,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  from  him  McCulloch  obtained  some 
information  he  included  in  his  reminiscences  of  early 
printers. 

XXVII — Daniel  Sower 

Daniel  Sower  was  born  October  14,  1755.  When  his 
father's  property  was  confiscated  Daniel  appealed  to 
Timothy  Matlack,  secretary  of  the  Assembly,  and  other 
state  officials,  asking  that  his  father  be  given  a  trial,  but 
his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  held  possession  of  his 
father's  paper  mill  at  Falls  of  Schuylkill  after  it  had  been 
sold,  and  an  order  of  court  was  necessary  directing  the 
sheriff  to  dispossess  him.  He  then  bought  a  snuff  mill 
in  the  neighborhood  and  converted  it  into  a  paper  mill, 
which  he  operated  for  some  years. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  in  his  "Annals  of  Phoenix- 
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ville  and  Its  Vicinity,"  published  in  1872,  says,  in  telling 
of  incidents  in  Schuylkill  Township,  Chester  County,  at 
the  time  of  the  Valley  Forge  encampment :  "In  the  barn 
of  David  James  spies,  deserters  and  delinquents  were 
confined  and  were  watched  continually  by  a  provost 
guard.  Daniel  Sower  was  arrested  upon  some  charge 
and  kept  there  for  several  days.  Nothing  could  be  proven, 
however,  and  he  was  liberated." 

Daniel's  later  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  near  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa.  It  was  said  he  saved  some  equipment  of  the 
Germantown  foundry,  and  this  later  came  into  posses- 
sion of  his  brother  Samuel  when  he  established  his  type- 
foundry  in  Baltimore. 

Daniel  Sower  married  Maria  Seiler,  or  Saylor,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  three  children.  He  died  De- 
cember 27,  1812.  (1S) 

XVII I — Peter  Sower 

Peter  Sower,  son  of  the  second  Christopher  Sower, 
who  was  born  January  8,  1759,  learned  the  printing 
trade  in  his  father's  shop,  and  accompanied  his  brother 
Christopher  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  British 
occupation,  being  associated  with  Christopher  there  in 
the  printing  business.  He  went  with  Christopher  to  New 
Brunswick,  but  later  returned  to  the  United  States, 
studied  medicine  and  practiced  his  profession  on  Cat 
Island,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  where  he  died  of  yel- 
low fever  in  1785.  (13) 

XXIX — David  Sower 

David  Sower,  another  son  of  the  second  Christopher 
Sower,  also  continued  the  family  vocation  of  printer  and 
publisher.  A  newspaper  which  he  founded  is  the  only 
one  of  the  various  Sower  publications  that  has  survived 
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to  the  present  time — the  Norristown  Times  Herald,  long 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  interior  Pennsylvania. 

David  Sower  was  born  in  Germantown  November  6, 
1764,  and  as  a  youth  he  worked  in  his  father's  printing 
shop.  After  his  father  lost  his  property  and  moved  to 
Methacton,  David  lived  in  Germantown  with  Henry 
Sharpnack,  a  brother  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he 
learned  the  trade  of  saddletree  making.  Subsequently 
he  was  employed  at  this  trade  in  Montgomery  County, 
but  about  1790  he  opened  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
store  on  Race  street,  above  Second,  Philadelphia.  Busi- 
ness conditions  during  and  after  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic of  1793  were  such  that  he  sold  out  his  store  at  a 
heavy  loss. 

He  seems  to  have  taken  some  steps  toward  entering 
into  the  publishing  business,  for  a  German  primer  issued 
in  1794  was  printed  for  David  Sower.  It  was  a  12  mo. 
volume  of  ninety-four  pages,  most  of  its  contents  being 
translated  from  the  New  England  Primer.  A  little  later 
David  Sower  and  William  Jones  conducted  a  book  and 
stationery  store  and  bookbindery  on  Third  street,  above 
Arch,  Philadelphia.  This  firm,  in  1794,  published  an 
English  edition  of  the  Bible  illustrated  with  wood  cuts 
and  dedicated  to  George  Washington  with  these  words : 

"Most  helpful  George,  into  whose  hands  we  give 
The  sum  of  that  which  makes  us  ever  live." 

In  the  spring  of  1799  David  Sower  went  to  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  county  seat  of  Montgomery  County,  and  there 
established  a  printing  shop  from  which  he  issued  the 
Norristown  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  initial  number  was  dated  June  1, 
1799.  It  consisted  of  four  pages,  each  ten  by  eight  and 
one-half  inches,  with  three  columns  to  the  page.  The 
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subscription  price  was  $1  a  year,  the  publication  appear- 
ing weekly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  name  of  the 
paper  was  changed  to  Norristown  Herald  and  Weekly 
Advertiser,  and  the  size  of  the  page  increased  to  nineteen 
and  one-half  by  ten  inches,  the  price  now  being  $2  a 
year. 

In  1802  David  Sower  began  publication  of  a  German 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Norristown  Bote,  but  it  was  con- 
tinued only  for  a  few  months.  Sower  published  the  Eng- 
lish paper  until  1809,  when  he  turned  the  business  over 
to  his  eldest  son  Charles,  and  then  for  a  year  he  con- 
ducted a  store  in  Norristown. 

David  Sower,  Sr.,  published  the  following  books  and 
pamphlets  in  Norristown : 

"Eulogium  on  the  Death  of  General  Washington," 
1799. 

"The  History  of  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  18 

mo.,  1799. 
The  Psalms,  by  Dr.  Watts. 

"An  Account  of  the  Awful  Death  of  an  Irreligious 
Youth." 

"The  Storm,"  two  volumes,  12  mo.,  240  pages,  1801. 
"Spirit  of  Despotism,"  1803. 
"Beauties  of  Seneca,"  1803. 

Leaving  Norristown  in  1810,  David  Sower  was  a 
farmer  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  Then  he  had  a 
farm  and  store  at  Methacton,  Montgomery  County.  In 
1824  he  returned  to  Norristown  and  opened  a  bookbind- 
ery.  For  a  time  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  like  his  father,  but  he  lost  that  position  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  as  to  his  methods  of  bap- 
tism. 
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In  1786  he  married  Catharine  Saylor.  They  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children.  David  Sower  died  in  Norris- 
town  October  19,  1835,  and  was  buried  at  Methacton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  his  father  was  buried. 

Like  his  journalistic  ancestors,  Charles  Sower,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  printing  business  in  Norris- 
town, evidently  was  not  in  sympathy  with  militarism, 
and  his  attitude  in  this  regard  brought  him  misfortune. 
Militia  musters  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  often 
were  grotesque  spectacles,  being  opportunities  for  hilari- 
ous assemblages  at  rural  taverns.  In  his  newspaper  in 
1812  Charles  Sower  published  some  adverse  comment 
about  a  militia  muster  in  Philadelphia.  A  few  days  later 
a  group  of  aggrieved  militiamen  raided  the  Norristown 
printing  shop  and  caused  much  damage.  Soon  thereafter 
Charles  Sower  sold  the  plant  to  Samuel  Ladd  and  re- 
moved to  Maryland,  where  he  published  a  newspaper. 

Charles'  brother,  David  Sower,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1794,  worked  in  the  printing  shop  of  the 
Norristown  Herald,  and  after  Charles  sold  out  David 
was  employed  at  his  trade  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
In  1816  he  returned  to  Norristown  and  bought  the  Herald 
establishment.  He  enlarged  and  improved  the  paper 
and  conducted  it  until  1834,  when  he  sold  it  to  John 
Hodgson. 

While  conducting  the  Norristown  printing  house 
David  Sower,  Jr.,  published  the  following  books: 

"The  Pocket  Companion,  or  Every  Man  His  Own 
Lawyer,"  1818,  108  pages.  Two  editions. 

"Village  Sketches,  or  Tales  of  Somerville,"  "by  a 
native  writer,"  1825.    12  mo.,  154  pages. 

"The  Law  Without  the  Advice  of  an  Attorney,"  8  vo., 
152  pages,  two  editions,  1830  and  1831.    This  was  pre- 
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pared  by  Benjamin  F.  Hancock,  father  of  General  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock. 

"The  Norristown  Musical  Teacher,"  1832. 

After  disposing  of  the  printing  plant  David  Sower, 
•Jr.,  opened  a  book  and  stationery  store  in  Norristown,  in 
1836,  which  was  the  first  store  in  the  town  dealing  in  a 
specific  line  of  merchandise,  for  up  to  that  time  general 
stores  had  supplied  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  his  new 
store  David  Sower  made  the  first  attempt  at  window- 
display  ever  undertaken  by  a  Norristown  merchant.  Two 
years  later  he  also  opened  a  dry  goods  store,  with  his 
brother  Edwin,  but  Edwin  and  his  three  children  died 
in  1839  of  scarlet  fever.  In  1842  David  Sower  turned 
over  the  book  business  to  his  son  Charles  G.,  but  con- 
tinued the  dry  goods  store  until  1850.  He  died  in  1862. 
In  1819  he  married  Cecilia  Chollet.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren. 

Charles  G.  Sower,  son  of  David  Sower,  Jr.,  who  was 
born  in  1821,  relinquished  the  Norristown  book  store  to 
his  brother,  Franklin  D.,  who  continued  it  for  many 
years.  Charles  G.  Sower  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1844 
and  established  a  book  publishing  business  there.  He  took 
William  H.  Barnes  as  a  partner  in  1851,  and  later  F.  C. 
Potts,  the  firm  being  known  first  as  Sower  &  Barnes, 
then  as  Sower,  Barnes  &  Potts,  and  after  1870  as  Sower, 
Potts  &  Company,  while  in  1888,  just  150  years  after  the 
first  Christopher  Sower  had  founded  his  Germantown 
printing  house,  the  Philadelphia  firm  was  incorporated 
as  the  Christopher  Sower  Company,  which  name  it  still 
retains. 

Charles  G.  Sower  compiled  and  published  a  genealogi- 
cal chart  of  the  Sower  family,  in  1887.  He  presented  a 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the  first  and  second  Chris- 
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topher  Sowers  to  the  Germantown  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, where  it  was  dedicated  on  January  1,  1899.  Mr. 
Sower  died  in  1902.  By  his  will  he  provided  for  the 
erection  of  Sower  Hall  at  Germantown  Academy. 

The  Sower  ownership  of  the  Norristown  Herald 
terminated  in  1834,  when  David  Sower,  Jr.,  sold  the 
paper  to  John  Hodgson.  Three  years  later  Hodgson  sold 
out  to  Robert  Iredell,  who  consolidated  the  Herald  with 
the  Free  Press,  which  he  had  founded  in  1829.  Mr. 
Iredell  in  1854  disposed  of  the  business  to  his  son,  Robert 
Iredell,  Jr.,  and  Morgan  R.  Wills,  and  a  year  later 
Howard  M.  Jenkins  joined  the  firm,  which  thus  acquired 
the  Norristown  Republican,  a  newspaper  which  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  Wilmer  Atkinson  had  been  publishing.  Mr. 
Jenkins  remained  in  the  firm  two  years.  In  1869  Mr. 
Wills  bought  the  interest  of  his  partner,  Robert  Iredell, 
Jr.,  and  on  December  20,  of  that  year  he  began  publica- 
tion of  the  Daily  Herald,  the  first  daily  newspaper  in 
Montgomery  County.  Morgan  R.  Wills  conducted  the 
newspaper  until  his  death,  in  1908.  His  estate  continued 
publication  until  1921,  when  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
bought  the  Herald.  Subsequently  Mr.  Strassburger  also 
bought  the  Norristown  Times,  founded  in  1881.  Begin- 
ning January  1,  1928,  the  consolidated  newspapers  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Norristown  Times  Herald. 

XXX — Samuel  Sower 

Samuel,  youngest  son  of  Christopher  Sower,  who  was 
born  in  Germantown  in  1767,  was  also  a  printer,  and  he 
opened  a  shop  of  his  own,  in  1790,  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
north  of  Germantown,  "near  the  tenth  milestone"  on 
Germantown  road.  At  that  time  Chestnut  Hill  consti- 
tuted the  northern  end  of  Germantown  Township,  Phila- 
delphia County.    His  place  of  business  was  near  the 
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TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE 
'  SOWER  BIBLE 
This  shows  the  revised  title,  with  the  misspelled  "Parllelen." 
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junction  of  the  Germantown  and  Bethlehem  roads.  Here 
he  remained  four  years.  He  issued  an  almanac,  "Der 
neue  Hoch  Deutsche  Amerikanische  Calender,"  a  weekly 
newspaper,  "Die  Chestnuthiller  Wochenschrift,"  and 
also  the  following: 

1791 

"Lutherisches  A,  B,  C  Buchstabier-  und  Namen- 
Buch." 

"Eine  kurtze  Beschreibung  einer  langen  Reise,"  by 
Stephen  Crisp.   12  mo.,  24  pages. 

"Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel,"  12  mo.,  572 
pages  and  index. 

"Die  kleine  Harfe,"  12  mo.,  56  pages. 
1792 

"Geistiges  Wetter-Glocklein,"  by  Christian  Brodbeck. 
"Hand-Biichlein,"  by  Tobias  Hirte.  12  mo.,  96  pages. 
"Die  kleine  Harfe." 

"Ein  Gesprach,"  by  Valentine  Mack.  12  mo.,  72 
pages. 

"Geschichten  von  Erscheinungen  der  Geister,"  12 
mo.,  168  pages. 

"Eine  kurtze  Beschreibung  einer  langen  Reise."  12 
mo.,  24  pages. 

"Die  Wege  und  Werke  Gottes  in  der  Seele."  12  mo., 
60  pages. 

"Kurtzer  Bericht  von  der  Pest,"  by  Peter  Gabriel.  12 
mo.,  60  pages. 

1793 

"Geschwinder  Rechener." 
"Federal  or  New  Reckoner." 

1794 

"Ein  kurtze  Nachricht  von  dem  bosartigen  Fieber  in 
Philadelphia,"  by  M.  Carey.  8  vo.,  106  pages.  Contains 
the  names  of  those  who  died  from  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1793. 
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In  the  spring  of  1794  Samuel  Sower  transferred  his 
business  to  No.  71  Race  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  the  almanac 
and  printed  "Das  Philadelphier  Wochenblatt,"  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Other  products  of  his  press  in  Philadelphia 
were: 

"Prophetische  Muthmaszungen  iiber  die  Franzosische 
Revolution."    12  mo.,  88  pages. 

"Durchschauen  und  Beharren."  A  sermon  in  the  in- 
terest of  Americans  held  captive  by  the  Turks. 

In  1795  Samuel  Sower  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There,  besides  con- 
ducting his  printing  business,  he  established  a  type- 
foundry,  buying  the  equipment  of  Justus  Fox,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  in  1806,  after  Fox's  death.  For  some  years 
he  did  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  type.  He 
printed  a  German  newspaper  and  continued  his  almanac. 
Other  issues  of  his  Baltimore  press  were  the  following: 

1795 

"A,  B,  C  Buchstabier  und  Namen  Buch." 

"Der  heilige  Krieg,"  by  John  Bunyan.    12  mo.,  304 

pages. 

"Eine  neue  Charte."   Folio,  two  pages. 

"Johannes  Lassenius  politische  Geheimnisz."  12  mo., 
196  pages. 

1796 

"Der  Psalter  des  Konigs  und  Propheten  Davids." 
1797 

"Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel."  12  mo.,  572 
pages  and  index. 

"Die  kleine  Harfe."  12  mo.,  56  pages  and  index. 
1798 

"Der  merkwiirdige  Lebenslauf  des  Dr.  Benneville," 
by  E.  Winchester. 
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1799 

"Christliches  Handbiichlein,"  by  Jeremias  Felbinger, 
12  mo.,  130  pages. 

"Beichte  und  Ordnungen  des  Hauses  Gottes,"  by  A. 
Mack. 

"E.  L.  Grubers  grundforschende  Fragen,"  by  A. 
Mack.   12  mo.,  40  pages. 

1801 

"Der  Geschwinde  Rechener." 
"The  Ready  Reckoner." 

1803 

"Der  hundertjahrige  Calender  von  1799  bis  1899." 
16  mo.,  80  pages. 

Samuel  Sower  was  married  three  times,  but  had  only 
one  child.   He  died  in  Baltimore  October  12,  1820.  (13) 

XXXI — The  Daughters 

Besides  the  sons  named,  Christopher  Sower  the  sec- 
ond was  the  father  of  a  son  named  Samuel,  who  was 
born  December  17,  1757,  and  lived  only  six  days,  and 
also  of  these  daughters:  (8) 

Maria  Christina,  born  October  12,  1752;  died  August 
13,  1753. 

Catherine,  born  February  25,  1761;  died  July  16, 
1823.  She  remained  with  her  father  in  his  later  years 
at  Methacton,  and  after  his  death  she  married  Samuel 
Harley,  in  1785.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children. 

Esther,  born  August  30,  1762;  died  June  13,  1786. 
She  married  Christopher  Zimmerman  in  1781,  and  they 
lived  at  Methacton. 
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INTRODUCTION 


About  four  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania, stands  the  historic  Hill  Church.  It  is  the  original 
Church  of  the  Quitopahila,  the  Berg  Kirche,  as  it  was 
known  to  the  fathers  who  established  it.  The  edifice  was 
erected  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  gravel  ledge  where  it  is 
surrounded  by  majestic  oaks  and  stately  pine.  In  the 
clearing  before  it  is  the  city  of  the  dead  where  the  saints 
of  several  centuries  sleep  the  sleep  that  awaits  the  Lord's 
Call.  At  the  most  commanding  spot  appreciative  and  grate- 
ful sons  have  raised  a  monument  whose  stones  are  em- 
blematical of  the  rugged  character  to  whose  memory  the 
shaft  was  dedicated.  Its  principal  inscription  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Erected  to  the  Memory  of 
John  Caspar  Stoever 
Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation 
At  Hell  Church  for  46  Years 

Such  is  the  mute  but  enduring  witness  of  this  scion  of 
German  blood  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  fifty  years  before 
the  patriots  of  Seventy-Six  grasped  their  muskets  in  their 
common  need. 

The  Stoevers,  father  and  son  by  the  same  name,  reached 
Penn's  Colony  in  1728.  They  came  during  the  migration 
of  the  Europeans  to  the  New  World  which  extended  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  days  following  the  Civil  War. 
Not  the  least  of  these  streams  of  immigration  was  the 
German  influx  which  brought,  according  to  the  census  of 
1790,  about  375,000  persons  to  the  United  States. 

From  Penn's  City  the  Stoevers  made  their  way  into  the 
interior.  The  father  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
colonists  in  Virginia.  The  son  remained  in  Pennsylvania 


where  he  labored  as  a  missionary  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.  He  has  been  characterized  as  "a  spoiled  son  of  a 
good  father"  and  as  a  "half-fledged  theological  student  of 
no  spirituality."  An  appreciative  testimony,  however, 
states  that  "wherever  there  were  any  number  of  Germans 
John  Caspar  Stoever  organized  an  evangelical  Lutheran 
congregation  and  started  a  church  book  for  them;  upon 
the  title  of  which  is  found  his  autograph  with  this  addi- 
tion :  'dermahligen  evangelischen  Pf arrherrn  daselbst.' " 
A  reference  to  his  private  ministerial  journal  reveals  that 
he  founded  congregations  or  ministered  at  84  different  lo- 
calities in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  bringing  this  study  to  its  readers  the  author  is  con- 
scious of  many  obligations.  Accordingly,  acknowledgments 
are  made  to  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  for  publish- 
ing this  biography;  also  to  the  late  H.  E.  and  C.  M.  Jacobs 
and  to  the  Library  of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary  of  the 
Lutheran  Church;  to  President  A.  R.  Wentz  of  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary  and  its  Library;  to  Doctor  H.  H. 
Shenk  and  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  to  the 
late  Emma  Schmauk  for  access  to  her  brother's  unpublished 
notes;  to  the  late  Rev.  U.  Henry  Heilman  and  Capt.  H.  M. 
M.  Richards,  Miss  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Heilman,  descend- 
ants of  John  Caspar  Stoever,  for  original  documents;  to 
Pastor  Lehmann  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Frankenburg, 
Hessen,  Germany,  for  the  use  of  congregational  registers; 
to  the  State  Library  at  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  above 
all  to  the  committee,  Professors  C.  M.  Geer,  Plato  Shaw  and 
the  ordinarius  Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson,  under  whose  direc- 
tion this  study  was  originally  prepared  as  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Stoever's  Native  Land  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonial  Scene 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  principal  source  of 
German  immigration  into  America  was  the  Palatinate.  It 
comprised  two  provinces :  Kur  Pfalz  or  Rhein-Pfalz,  which, 
as  the  name  suggests,  was  located  in  the  Rhine  River  Val- 
ley, where  it  was  bounded  by  Baden,  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
Treves  and  Hesse;  the  second  portion,  the  Ober-Pfalz,  in- 
cluded sections  of  the  modern  state  of  Bavaria. 

The  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Fatherland  are 
legion.  The  German  is  given  to  a  natural  wander-lust.  The 
desire  to  see  the  world  was  intensified  by  the  glowing  de- 
scription by  travel-agents  who  assured  restive  souls  that 
the  New  World  offered  relief  not  only  from  poverty  but 
also  from  the  constant  political  changes  that  brought  un- 
certainties in  civil  and  religious  life.  A  new  ruler,  and 
there  were  many,  usually  wrought  a  different  religious 
complexion,  changing  denominational  affiliations  as  well  as 
widening  the  gap  between  Protestantism  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. 

But  the  most  important  impulse  to  drive  the  Germans  to 
seek  a  new  beginning  is  found  in  the  deprivations  that  re- 
sulted from  constant  military  incursions.  Perhaps  no  one 
political  ruler  ravaged  the  Palatinate  so  mercilessly  as  did 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  (1638-1715).  Under  his  direction 
the  region  was  punished  for  harboring  the  French  Hugue- 
nots who  escaped  to  Germany  following  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  As  if  these  German  territories 
had  not  been  sufficiently  harassed  the  French  monarch  or- 
dered another  (devastation  during  the  War  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  (1688-1697).  Among  the  cities  destroyed  were 
Mannheim,  Heidelberg  and  Speyer  whose  ruins  became  si- 
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lent  witnesses  to  the  barbarity  of  a  capricious  king. 

Reduced  to  abject  necessity,  the  Palatinates  were  ani- 
mated by  a  deep  desire  to  start  life  again  under  new  sur- 
roundings. Even  before  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1648) 
two  powerful  German  families,  the  Fuggers  and  the  Wel- 
sers,  had  attempted  to  open  settlements  in  South  America. 
Despite  this  example  the  preponderant  number  of 
eighteenth  century  emigrants  made  its  way  to  North  Amer- 
ica where  they  established  their  homes  in  New  England, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Of  all  the  regions  into  which  the  German  pioneers  went 
the  last-named  proved  to  be  the  most  attractive  haven. 
Here  they  were  more  numerous  and  more  important  than 
the  Germans  of  all  the  other  settlements  combined,  for  at 
least  one-third  of  the  population  was  comprised  of  this 
stock.  They  were  found  among  the  Swedes  who  came  in 
1638;  in  fact,  the  governor  of  this  expedition,  Peter  Minuit, 
was  of  German  nationality.  The  first  definite  German 
colonization  in  Pennsylvania  began  with  the  arrival  of  the 
"Concord"  (the  German  Mayflower)  at  Philadelphia  in 
1683.  Her  passengers  became  the  settlers  of  Germantown. 
From  this  humble  beginning  the  influx  into  Penn's  Woods 
reached  such  overwhelming  proportions  that  in  a  single 
year  (1727)  fifty  thousand  Palatinates  entered  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  This  moved  the  Provincial  Council  to  adopt 
a  resolution  requiring  all  colonists  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  English  monarch  and  demanding  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  England  and  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment.1 

The  reasons  for  the  ascendancy  of  Pennsylvania  are  not 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  missionary  zeal  of  the  English 
Quakers  was  focussed  on  the  Rhine  Valley.  These  efforts 
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included  visits  by  their  leader,  George  Fox,  and  his  most 
illustrious  convert,  William  Penn.  Through  these  trips  and 
a  series  of  pamphlets  Penn  prepared  the  mind  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  participation  in  his  American  project.  Immedi- 
ately after  receiving  his  grant  of  land  from  Charles  II, 
Penn  turned  his  attention  to  the  Rhine  Valley  as  a  possible 
source  from  which  he  might  obtain  a  desirable  class  of 
settlers  for  the  newly  organized  colony.  Communications 
were  opened  with  Pietistic  leaders,  and  these  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  two  companies,  one  at  Frank- 
fort, where  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  became  the  leader, 
and  the  other  at  Crefeld,  which  was  comprised  largely  of 
inhabitants  of  Crefeld  and  Kriegsheim.  These  groups  be- 
came the  settlers  of  Germantown. 

Besides  the  attempts  of  Penn  and  his  associates  to  per- 
suade the  Palatinates  to  settle  in  his  province,  there  was 
another  element  that  exercised  a  telling  influence  upon  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  liberal  government 
that  was  established  in  the  middle  colony.  The  Holy  Ex- 
periment, as  the  enterprise  became  known,  was  based  upon 
principles  that  would  be  particularly  attractive  to  the 
oppressed  and  harassed  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate. 
Here  there  should  be  perfect  harmony,  complete  freedom 
in  religion,  equality  of  justice  and  fairness  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians  and  neighbors ;  here  the  love  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  should  so  permeate  the  lives  of  its  colonists 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  military  preparedness; 
here  a  man's  word  was  his  bond.  This  nobility  of  spirit  ac- 
counts for  the  assertion  that  no  other  colony  presented  such 
a  diversified  religious  complexion  as  Penn's  Colony;  and  it 
supports  the  claim  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful proprietary  colony  in  America. 

Another  reason  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  Penn's 
Woods  was  the  failure  of  the  German  settlement  in  New 
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York.  To  relieve  the  congestion  in  England,  where  more 
than  10,000  Germans  were  finding  refuge  from  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  storms  of  the  continent,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment contrived  the  plan  to  send  3,000  German  so- 
journers to  the  Colony  of  New  York.  Shortly  after  settling 
in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  they  fell  into  difficulties  with  the 
colonial  authorities.  Feeling  that  they  were  treated  un- 
justly, a  contingent  made  its  way  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  into  Pennsylvania,  where  they  found  conditions  more 
satisfactory.  Their  letters  to  friends  in  the  Fatherland 
raised  a  prejudice  against  New  York  and  strengthened  the 
position  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  several  external  circumstances  that 
stimulated  the  Germans  to  come  to  Penn's  Colony  there  are 
two  distinct  natural  features.  The  one  is  the  climate.  Con- 
cerning it  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  reported  to  Halle 
as  follows:  "As  respects  climate,  Pennsylvania  is  for  Ger- 
mans the  best  country  in  America."  2 

The  other  advantage  lies  in  the  soil.  Coming  from  re- 
gions where  limestone  soil  prevails,  the  Germans  were 
fortunate  to  find  that  large  areas  of  Penn's  Colony  were 
bottomed  with  this  same  type  of  soil.  The  so-called  "Lime- 
stone Island"  includes  the  sections  adjacent  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  it  floors  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties ;  it  prevails  in 
the  "Great  Valley,"  which  is  dotted  by  Easton,  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  Reading,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Harrisburg; 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  River  this  formation  appears  in 
Central  Maryland  and  in  the  fertile  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Oscar  Kuhn,  a  keen  observer  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  activities,  aptly  describes  the  tendency  to  ferret 
out  the  limestone  soil:  "The  best  soil  in  Pennsylvania  for 
farming  purposes  is  the  limestone,  and  it  is  significant  that 
almost  every  acre  of  this  soil  is  in  possession  of  German 
farmers."  3 
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The  consideration  of  the  background  for  the  ministry  of 
John  Caspar  Stoever  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
glimpse  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people  whose  souls  he 
stirred.  While  the  spirit  of  Germany  was  crushed  in  many 
respects  by  the  impacts  of  a  foreign  military  machine,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  land  was  entirely  devoid  of  the 
higher  realities  of  life.  The  age  produced  the  author,  Furch- 
tegott  Gellert  (1715-1769)  ;  Paul  Gerhardt,  the  hymn- 
writer  (1607-1676)  and  Johann  Albert  Bengel,  the  emi- 
nent New  Testament  scholar  (1687-1752).  In  the  field  of 
theology  the  notable  figures  include  Johann  Arndt  (1555- 
1621),  Jacob  Boehme  (1575-1624),  John  Valentine  Andrae 
(1586-1654),  John  Jacob  Rambach  (1693H735),  Philip 
Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705)  and  Augustus  Hermann 
Francke  (1663-1727)  whose  vision  in  a  period  of  darkness 
kept  the  light  of  culture  and  religion  burning. 

The  religion  forged  out  of  a  combination  of  idealism  and 
oppression  supplied  the  fortitude  necessary  for  the  rigor- 
ous life  in  the  New  World.  Even  before  they  saw  its  shores 
the  future  colonists  encountered  the  hardships  of  the 
eighteenth  century  oceanic  voyage.  In  his  journal  John 
Wesley,  who  came  to  America  in  1735,  described  the  con- 
trast in  the  behavior  of  the  Germans  and  other  travellers 
during  a  violent  storm  at  sea.4 

Unmistakable  evidence  of  the  religious  stature  of  the 
German  pioneer  is  revealed  in  his  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  were  cherished  as  one  of  the 
choice  possessions ;  and  in  the  confusion  and  dishonesty  ac- 
cessory to  the  trip  to  America  they  were  deeply  concerned 
about  the  precious  book.  They  had  the  custom  of  buying  a 
Bible  as  one  of  the  first  items  for  a  newly  established  home. 
On  the  Lord's  Day  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  was 
carried  to  the  church  service  where  it  was  used  to  locate 
passages  during  the  sermon  or  the  period  for  religious  in- 
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truction.  In  his  report  to  the  Halle  authorities  Peter  Brunn- 
holtz  tells  about  the  eagerness  with  which  the  young  people 
including  servants  used  their  Bibles  in  his  early  Philadel- 
phia congregation.5  The  increasing  demand  for  Bibles  and 
other  devotional  literature  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
opening  of  colonial  printing  establishments.  Among  them 
the  work  of  Christopher  Sauer  at  Germantown  and  the 
Cloister  Press  at  Ephrata  are  prominent. 

Second  to  the  Bible  in  sacred  reverence  was  the  hymn- 
book.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  colonial  re- 
ligious history  is  the  case  of  Regina,  the  Indian  captive,  who 
was  recovered  after  an  absence  of  eight  years  by  her  ability 
to  sing  several  stanzas  of  well-known  hymns.  As  early  as 
1730  Conrad  Beisel  and  his  Ephrata  colleagues  compiled  64 
hymns  which  were  published  by  Die  Presse  der  Bruder- 
schaft.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  pastors  and  spiritual 
leaders  there  was  a  call  for  additional  devotional  mate- 
rials. Through  the  courtesy  of  Court  Preacher  Boehm  of 
London  a  large  number  of  Arndt's  Wahres  Christentum 
and,  Starkes'  Gebet  Buck  were  distributed,  but  this  supply 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing 
colonial  society.  In  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  published  for  the  use  of  the  pious  pioneers  was 
Teilmann  Jans  von  Braght's  Der  Blutige  Schau-Platz  oder 
Martyr er-Spieg el  der  Tauffe-Besinnten  oder  Wehrlosen 
Christen,  Known  as  "Marytr's  Mirror,"  the  volume 
brought  consolation  and  fresh  determination  to  many  dis- 
tressed souls. 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  was  his  deep  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian nurture  of  the  children.  Whenever  possible,  they  were 
presented  in  infancy  for  baptism,  as  the  old  church  records 
and  Taufscheinen  (frequently  elaborately  decorated  manu- 
scripts—  Fraktur  Schriften)  reveal.   Early  in  life  they 
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were  taught  to  respect  and  love  the  Scriptures  and  to  ap- 
proach God  in  prayer  and  to  express  gratitude  for  bless- 
ings received.  At  the  proper  time  they  were  instructed  in 
the  catechism  in  preparation  for  full  church  membership. 
The  religious  temper  which  they  sought  is  expressed  in 
"One  Hundred  Necessary  Rules  of  Conduct  for  Children," 
compiled  by  Christopher  Dock,  a  renowned  schoolmaster  of 
colonial  Pennsylvania. 

Intermingled  with  this  deep  piety  was  a  strong  supersti- 
tion that  attended  practically  every  aspect  of  life.  These 
curious  practices  are  generally  regarded  as  vestiges  of 
heathen  customs.  Heavenly  bodies,  including  the  moon  and 
stars,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  brauche  and  Himmels- 
briefen,  —  all  were  brought  into  play  to  assure  good  for- 
tune, to  control  crops,  to  ward  off  disease,  to  regulate  wed- 
dings and  funerals  and  to  govern  life  in  general. 

While  the  Germans  had  a  deep  religious  sense,  it  must 
not  be  presumed  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived 
in  the  New  World  were  conducive  to  its  development.  Pas- 
tors, church  buildings,  Bibles,  hymnals  and  other  devo- 
tional helps  were  not  of  sufficient  number  to  inculcate  the 
religious  attitude.  To  meet  the  demands,  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  additional  supplies  from  Europe,  but  they  were 
feeble  against  the  high  tide  of  irreligion  raised  by  athe- 
ists, deists,  naturalists  and  those  who  were  no  longer  tol- 
erated in  Europe.  So  appalling  was  the  distress  that  liter- 
ally thousands  of  young  people  who  were  reared  in  Chris- 
tian homes  attained  maturity  without  any  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  revealed,  and  the 
significant  role  which  the  Stoevers  were  to  perform  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  on  October  15,  1739  by  the 
joint  councils  of  the  "united  congregations"  (New  Han- 
over, Trappe  and  Philadelphia)  to  Court  Preacher  Michael 
Ziegenhagen  in  London:  "There  is  not  one  high  German 
preacher  in  the  whole  land  except  Caspar  Stoever  who  is 
sixty  English  miles  from  Philadelphia."  6 
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Stoever's  Early  Life 

Among  the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  Duchy  of  Berg, 
Germany,  to  gain  prominence  in  the  North  American 
Church  were  John  Caspar  Stoever,  father  and  son.7  In  his 
autobiography  the  son  discloses  that  he  was  born  on  De- 
cember 21,  1707,  and  that  the  name  of  his  mother  was 
Gertraudt  but  her  family  name  is  not  mentioned.8  The 
grandfather  was  Dietrich  Stoever,  a  burgher  and  mer- 
chant in  the  city  of  Fankenberg,  Hessen.  The  name  of  the 
grandmother  was  Magdalena,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev- 
erend Andrew  Eberwein,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  that  city  (1646-1690).  To  this  union  there 
was  born  on  January  13,  1685,  a  son,  who  was  christened 
John  Caspar  Stoever  —  known  to  us  as  Senior.  At  his 
baptism  Caspar  Stoever  and  Johann  Christopher  Eberwein, 
Student,  (later  the  Pastor  and  Praeceptor  Primarius  at 
Giessen)  served  as  sponsors.9  The  birthplace  of  the  senior 
Stoever  has  been  described  as  "in  the  Upper  Province  of 
the  Electorate  of  Hessen,  now  in  the  Hessian  Province  of 
Prussia,  at  the  city  of  Frankenberg  on  the  Eder,  a  branch 
of  the  Fulda  which  empties  into  the  Wester."  10 

John  Caspar  Stoever  entered  upon  a  teaching  career, 
having  secured  a  position  in  Annweiler,  which  is  located  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Haandt  Mountains  in  Bavaria. 
Thither  the  pious  pedagogue  went  in  1720  with  compli- 
mentary letters  of  introduction  signed  by  the  elders  of  his 
home  church,  and  he  continued  there  for  five  years.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  a  teacher  he  officiated  as  church 
organist.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology 
preparatory  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  wife  of  the  teacher  and  church  organist  was  Ger- 
traudt (family  name  unknown)  of  Amt  Solingen,  Duchy 
of  Berg.   (Amt  is  the  name  that  corresponds  to  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  county.)  Its  chief  city,  or  county  seat,  was  Sol- 
ingen,  which  was  a  center  for  the  steel  industry  whose 
beginnings  were  made  in  1147  under  Adolf  IV.11  Tradition 
affirms  that  the  art  of  making  cutlery  was  introduced  by 
the  returning  crusaders  who  were  taught  by  the  smiths 
of  Damascus. 

At  Luedorf  in  Amt  Solingen  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Jun- 
ior, was  born.  Two  places  by  this  name  are  listed  in 
Meyer's  Oris-  und  Verkehrs  Lexikon  des  Deutsches  Reich. 
The  first  is  a  hamlet  (dorf)  which  is  nestled  among  the 
hills  in  the  district  of  Lennep,  and  belongs  to  the  commu- 
nity Neuhuckeswagen.  Although  the  1905  census  reported 
a  population  of  only  59  persons,  the  village  enjoyed  rail- 
road facilities.  The  second  Luedorf  is  listed  as  an  estate 
(hof )  ;  it  is  also  situated  in  the  district  Lennep  but  in  the 
community  of  Dabringhausen.  The  number  of  persons  who 
were  reported  in  1910  was  106  souls.12 

That  young  Stoever  was  a  precocious  child  is  revealed  by 
this  statement  from  his  own  pen:  "when  he  was  six  years 
of  age  he  learned  to  read  German  perfectly  under  his 
father's  instruction.  After  this  he  also  commenced  to  study 
Latin  under  his  father."  The  parental  instruction  was  sup- 
plemented by  tutoring  which  was  done  by  four  pastors  — 
H.  Nicolaus  Muentz,  H.  Samuel  Bratschisch,  H.  Valentine 
Kraft  and  H.  Antonius  Pfaffman.  They  continued  the  Latin 
courses  and  also  introduced  him  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
kindred  language,  the  Greek.  In  time  his  curriculum  was 
expanded  to  include  Hebrew  and  French.  He  also  studied 
theology.  This  was  offered  by  H.  Knabel  and  Superin- 
tendent Adolph  Ruehfeld  who  was  located  at  Brumath  about 
three  hours  (twelve  miles)  from  the  city  of  Strassburg. 

Concerning  the  instructors  who  wielded  an  influence  upon 
the  mental  development  of  young  Stoever,  the  following  has 
been  discovered :  — 
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Samuel  Bratschisch  —  pastor  at  Annweiler,  1704-1722 

H.  Valentine  Kraft  —  Lutheran  Praeceptor,  1712-13; 
Professor  and  Corector  at  Zweibrucken,  1713-1718; 
Pastor  at  Hornbach,  1718-1722;  and  Pastor  at  Ann- 
weiler, 1722-1725. 

H.  Antonius  Pf affman  —  Pastor  at  Kutbenhausen,  1720- 
1726;  Pastor  Secundus  at  Zweibrucken,  1726-1730; 
Died  at  Hamburg,  1740.  He  was  a  pietist  and  the  au- 
thor of  "Bericht  uber  Verfolgungen,  1730,  Untruglicher 

Wegweiser."13 

Johann  Heinrich  Knabel  —  Born  at  Eberstadt ;  Pastor  at 
Lambsborn-Breitenbach,  1700-1710;  and  at  Breiten- 
bach,  1713-1717.14 

George  Adolph  Ruehfeld  —  Pastor  at  Sand,  1714,  Sand, 
Diocese  Rheim,  Bischoffsheim  in  Baden.15 

While  father  and  son  were  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  they  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits. 
At  that  time  this  order  was  persecuting  the  non-Catholics 
in  the  Province  of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine  Valley  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Counter-Reformation.  This  knowledge  resulted 
in  their  expulsion  from  the  Fatherland,  and  to  the  Land  of 
Penn  they  turned  for  new  hope  and  fresh  inspiration.16 

The  Voyage  to  America 

In  his  autobiography  the  younger  Stoever  informs  that 
he  "journeyed  from  Europe  to  America  in  1728  on  the 
Rhine  and  on  an  ocean  vessel  preaching  on  Sundays.  Ar- 
rived in  Pennsylvania,  September  29th."  The  voyage  was 
made  on  the  ship  "James  Goodwill"  with  90  Palatinates  on 
board.  With  David  Crocket  as  master,  the  boat  put  to  sea 
from  Rotterdam  and  "last  from  Deal  whence  she  sailed  on 
June  15th." 

The  date  of  disembarkation  which  Stoever  mentioned  is 
probably  incorrect.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  at  which  he  wrote  his  life-sketch  and  the  change 
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in  the  calendar.  According  to  Rupp's  Thirty  Thousand 
Names  of  Immigrants  and  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  no 
vessels  with  immigrants  on  board  docked  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  after  September  11th  in  the  year,  1728,  but 
this  was  the  very  day  on  which  the  "James  Goodwill"  ar- 
rived. Among  the  names  of  its  passengers  one  finds  those 
of  "John  Caspar  Steffer,  Senior,"  and  "John  Caspar 
Steffer,  Junior."  17  On  the  original  and  official  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, which  they  took  on  the  day  of  landing,  their 
names  appear  as  "John  Caspar  Stoever,  Missionaire"  and 
John  Caspar  Stoever,  S.  S.  Theol.  Stud." 18 

Historical  research  has  disclosed  no  information  describ- 
ing the  experiences  of  their  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Account  of  such  journeys  are,  however,  not  lack- 
ing, and  they  reveal  an  insight  into  the  perils  and  sufferings 
of  18th  century  oceanic  travel.  Among  these  efforts  is  that 
of  Gottlieb  Mittelberger.19  A  native  of  Wurtemberg,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1750  and  returned  in  1754.  From 
the  experiences  of  this  traveller,  who  made  the  voyage  22 
years  after  the  Stoevers  came,  the  student  can  speculate  on 
the  privations  endured  by  that  little  band  of  90  Palatinates 
who  sailed  on  the  "James  Goodwill."  Like  the  Stoevers, 
Mittelberger  journeyed  down  the  Rhine  River  to  Holland. 
Because  of  the  time  lost  at  the  many  custom  houses  at 
which  the  necessary  examinations  were  conducted  when  it 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  officials,  this  trip  required 
from  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  Holland  there  was  another  delay  of  five  or  six  weeks. 
During  this  time  the  passengers  were  compelled  to  spend  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  meager  supply  of  money.  At  Rot- 
terdam and  at  Amsterdam  the  travellers  were  densely 
packed,  like  herring,  into  a  vessel  for  the  trip  to  England. 
One  person  was  assigned  to  a  space  two  feet  wide  so  that 
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the  ship  could  carry  from  400  to  600  passengers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  human  cargo  there  were  innumerable  items  such 
as  tools,  provisions,  water,  barrels  and  the  like.  When  con- 
trary winds  prevailed,  the  passage  from  Holland  to  Eng- 
land might  require  from  one  to  two  fortnights,  but  in  good 
weather  the  distance  could  be  covered  in  about  eight  days. 

The  emigrants  experienced  another  postponement  in 
England.  Everything  had  to  be  examined,  the  duties  had 
to  be  paid,  and  by  the  time  that  the  cargo  was  completed  a 
week  to  ten  days  had  elapsed.  This  period  occasioned  ad- 
ditional drains  upon  their  purses;  in  fact,  during  this  de- 
lay most  of  the  passengers  used  their  last  travel-money  and 
ate  the  little  food  which  they  had  reserved  for  the  long 
voyage  across  the  ocean. 

When  the  ship  had  weighed  its  anchor  for  the  last  time 
at  the  English  port,  it  turned  the  prow  to  the  west  for 
seven  weeks  in  good  winds ;  but  if  the  breeze  were  adverse, 
the  voyage  required  from  two  to  three  months.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  vessel  on  which  the  Stoevers  travelled 
sailed  from  Deal  on  June  15  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  11th  day  of  September,  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  weeks. 

During  the  voyage  these  emigrants  underwent  terrible 
misery:  there  were  stench,  fumes  and  horror;  there  were 
many  kinds  of  disease,  such  as  dysentery,  fevers,  head- 
aches, boils,  scurvy,  cancer  and  mouth  rot.  These  afflictions 
were  caused  by  old  and  sharply  salted  food  and  meats,  and 
by  very  bad  water.  To  increase  the  horror,  passengers  were 
subjected  to  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  dampness,  anxiety  and 
lamentations.  Lice  were  so  prolific,  especially  on  the  sick, 
that  they  could  be  scraped  off  the  bodies.  The  distress  of 
the  travellers  reached  its  climax  during  a  storm.  For  sev- 
eral days  it  would  rage  with  such  ferocity  that  the  passen- 
gers despaired  of  the  ship  and  their  own  lives. 
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These  wretched  physical  circumstances  wrought  dire 
consequences.  Impatience  was  intensified  into  embitter- 
ment  so  that  one  cursed  the  other  and  himself  for  the  day 
of  birth  and  the  suggestions  that  prompted  the  American 
adventure.  Children  growled  at  their  parents,  while  hus- 
bands, wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances railed  against  one  another.  The  heart-breaking 
anguish  experienced  by  parents  when  their  children  suf- 
fered can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  little  ones,  ranging 
from  one  to  seven  years,  rarely  survived  the  long  voyage. 
Mittelberger  informs  that  he  saw  no  less  than  32  bodies  of 
children  cast  into  the  sea. 

In  this  manner  the  lamentable  voyage  continued  until  the 
sight  of  land  revived  their  drooping  spirits.  The  sick  took 
new  courage  as  they  realized  that  forthwith  they  would  be 
delivered  from  their  pitiable  affliction.  When  the  ship  fi- 
nally did  reach  land,  no  one  was  permitted  to  leave  except 
those  who  could  pay  for  their  passage  or  give  good  security. 
The  others  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board  until  they 
were  sold  into  indentured  servitude.  The  sick  fared  the 
worst;  they  waited  until  someone  would  purchase  them  or 
until  the  angel  of  death  would  bring  an  end  to  their  miser- 
able existences.  The  price  which  these  unfortunate  souls 
brought  depended  upon  age,  sex  and  physical  condition. 
Usually,  the  period  of  service  which  the  immigrant  agreed 
upon  was  long  enough  to  earn  the  equivalent  of  $176.00, 
which  was  a  very  conservative  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
passage  from  Germany  to  Philadelphia.20 

The  general  unwholesome  situation  of  the  18th  century 
travel  is  heightened  by  the  complications  produced  by  the 
deprivation  of  just  one  single  item.  Henry  Melchior  Muhl- 
enberg, who  came  to  America  14  years  after  the  Stoevers, 
relates  in  his  diary  on  August  30,  1742,  that  because  of 
the  shortage  of  drinking  water  the  passengers  contrived  a 
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method  of  securing  it  by  hanging  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  bed 
clothes  and  sail  cloths  in  the  rain.  When  these  were  sat- 
urated, the  materials  were  wrung  and  the  resulting  liquid 
was  collected  in  tubs  and  barrels.  Though  this  water  tasted 
very  bitterly  because  of  the  ingredients  which  came  from 
the  various  receptacles  used  for  catching,  it  was  not  nearly 
so  stagnant  or  of  such  an  offensive  odor  as  the  remnant  of 
drinking  water  on  the  ship.21 

Two  weeks  later  the  water  shortage  was  still  critical.  On 
September  16,  1742,  Muhlenberg  stated  that  the  supply  was 
completely  exhausted.  After  due  deliberation  it  was  de- 
cided to  display  a  Spanish  flag  to  attract  the  two  English 
men-of-war  that  were  patrolling  the  Carolina  coast.  As 
they  approached,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  the  ship  nearer  at  hand  fired  his  cannon.  When  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  Muhlenberg  was  travelling 
was  challenged  for  his  irregular  conduct,  he  explained  that 
there  was  a  desperate  scarcity  of  water.  Whereupon,  three 
barrels  of  water  were  ordered  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing passengers.22 

The  Hallesche  Nachrichten  (Halle  Reports)  tell  about  a 
harrowing  consequence  to  the  shortage  of  water :  — 

This  want  of  water  was  so  extreme  that  the  very  rats 
suffered  for  it.  It  had  been  noticed  that  some  of  them 
gnawed  out  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles  containing  vine- 
gar, then  projected  their  tails  into  the  liquid  and  then 
sought  to  allay  their  thirst  by  drawing  their  tails  through 
their  mouths.  Others  would  mount  beds  at  night  and 
lick  the  perspiration  off  the  brows  of  the  people  who  were 
asleep.23 

Like  St.  Paul,  the  early  emigrants  to  this  country  were  "in 
journeyings  often,"  "in  perils  of  waters,"  "in  perils  of  the 
sea,"  "in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
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hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness." 24 

About  a  year  before  the  Stoevers  came  to  America,  the 
Provincial  authorities  became  perturbed  because  of  the 
overwhelming  influx  of  Germans  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
arrival  of  50,000  immigrants,  mainly  Palatinates,  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  in  one  year,  1727,  moved  the  Provin- 
cial Council  to  action.25  A  resolution  was  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1727,  requiring  all  colonists  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Second  and  to 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Laws  of  England  and  the 
Provincial  Government.26 

In  accordance  with  this  ordinance  the  Stoevers  and  their 
fellow-passengers  presented  themselves  to  the  Council  on 
September  11,  1728,  at  Philadelphia.  The  officials  present 
were  the  Honorable  Patrick  Gordon,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Laureance  and  other  city  magis- 
trates. For  some  reason,  no  special  license  had  been 
granted  for  the  transportation  of  this  group.  Consequently, 
they  were  called  before  the  council  and  when  they  declared 
that  they  had  come  hither  with  intentions  to  settle  and  live 
peaceably  in  the  Province,  they  repeated  and  signed  the 
following  declaration: 

We,  subscribers,  Natives  and  late  Inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate  upon  the  Rhine  and  Places  adjacent,  having 
transported  ourselves  and  Families  into  this  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  Colony  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  in  hopes  and  Expectation  of  finding  a  Retreat 
and  Peaceable  settlement  therein,  Do  solemnly  promise 
and  Engage,  that  we  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  the  present  Majesty  King  George  the  Second, 
and  his  successors,  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  be 
faithful  to  the  Proprietors  of  this  Province ;  And  that  we 
will  demean  ourselves  peaceably  to  all  His  said  Majesties 
Subjects  and  strictly  observe  and  conform  to  the  Laws 
of  England  and  of  this  Province,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
Power  and  best  of  our  Understanding.27 
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The  activities  in  which  the  Stoevers  engaged  immediately 
after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  are  still  unrevealed.  Liv- 
ing near  the  Trappe  for  a  year  and  a  half,  they  probably 
searched  out  the  settlements  of  the  Germans  in  that  sec- 
tion.28 Not  only  were  their  fellow-countrymen  eager  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God,  but  they  were  particularly  desirous  that 
their  children  should  be  baptized.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  father  and  son,  in  all  probability,  began  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  early  colonists  re- 
siding in  their  immediate  areas. 

Although  the  younger  Stoever  was  not  yet  ordained,  he 
officiated  at  baptisms  and  weddings  in  1729  in  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia.29  The  initial  entry  in  the  Record  Book 
at  the  Trappe  bears  authentic  evidence  of  these  ministra- 
tions. Here  he  baptized  Amelia  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
John  George  Marstaller,  on  March  8,  1730.30  During  the 
same  month  (March  18th)  he  officiated  at  the  marriage  of 
Daniel  Rausch  and  Elizabeth  Optograef  of  Providence 
(Trappe)  ;  and  throughout  the  year  he  solemnized  addi- 
tional marriages  at  Hanover,  Leacock,  Tulpehocken,  Earl- 
town  (New  Holland)  Cocalico  and  Macungie.31  According 
to  his  private  ministerial  journal  he  also  baptized  in  1730 
Maria  Catarina,  the  daughter  of  Christoph  Labengeiyer,  of 
Swatara,  on  May  18th  (p.  23),  and  officiated  at  a  similar 
ceremony  for  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Michael  Schauere 
of  Heidelberg  on  December  13th  (p.  36). 

In  May,  1730,  the  Stoevers  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  and  established  their  home  on  the  "upper 
Conestoga  Creek  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  New 
Holland."  32  From  this  as  a  center  they  travelled  through 
Lancaster  and  the  adjoining  counties  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  defend  their  religion. 
But  before  following  the  stalwart  missionaries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  younger  Stoever,  on  these  tours,  we  turn  to 
the  story  of  his  ordination. 


Part  II 
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The  Ordination  of  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Jr. 

According  to  his  autobiography,  John  Caspar  Stoever, 
Junior,  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  by  John 
Christian  Schultze  on  April  8,  1733.  The  first  pastor  of 
the  Trappe  Church,  Schultze  was  born  June  11,  1701,  in 
Scheinbach,  Oberamt,  Gerabronn,  Germany.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Pastor  John  Valentine  and  Anna  Julianna 
Schultze.  After  studying  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  his 
home  land,  he  journeyed  to  America  and  landed  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  on  September  25,  1732.  He  made  the 
trip  on  the  ship  "Loyal  Judith"  which  sailed  from  Rotter- 
dam, and  "Last  from  Cowes"  under  the  mastery  of  Robert 
Turpin.33  Although  he  was  probably  not  ordained,  he  took 
charge  of  the  congregations  at  Philadelphia,  New  Hanover 
and  Trappe.  He  left  no  records  of  his  pastoral  acts  and 
remained  for  only  six  months.  Shortly  after  the  ordination 
of  Stoever  he  returned  to  Europe  with  two  laymen,  Daniel 
Weisiger  and  John  Daniel  Schoner,  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting money.  These  funds  were  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  substantial  church  buildings  and  adequate 
school  facilities  for  the  respective  congregations. 

Supplied  with  "Collection  Buch"  (Subscription  books), 
which  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Honorable  Patrick  Gor- 
don, Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  three  dele- 
gates made  their  way  to  England,  Holland  and  Germany. 
On  this  tour  Schultze  conducted  himself  so  dishonorably 
that  he  was  arrested  in  Augsburg  in  March,  1736,  and  de- 
prived of  his  credentials  and  license  to  collect  money.  Hav- 
ing secured  his  discharge,  he  resumed  his  solicitations 
which  were  terminated  with  his  second  arrest  in  Nurem- 
berg. Here  his  book  was  taken  from  him  as  well  as  the 
funds  in  his  possession,  which  amounted  to  520  gulden. 
After  serving  his  term  in  prison,  he  probably  became  a 
missionary  in  the  East  Indies.34 
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Before  leaving  his  parish  on  the  collection  tour  to  Eur- 
ope, Schultze  ordained  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Junior,  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  While  Schultze  was  absent,  Stoever 
served  as  the  supply  pastor  for  the  Philadelphia,  New- 
Hanover  and  Trappe  congregations.  Judging  from  the 
character  of  Schultze,  his  ordination  of  Stoever  was  only 
an  incident  of  his  American  adventure.  But  whatever  the 
aims  of  Schultze  may  have  been,  there  was  in  Stoever  an 
eager  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  may  assume  that  ordination 
was  the  offer  made  by  Schultze  or  the  price  asked  by  Stoever 
to  bring  the  latter  to  the  Philadelphia  area  as  the  supply 
pastor  of  the  "united  congregations." 

As  Stoever  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach,  bap- 
tize and  marry,  occasional  objections  were  probably  raised 
to  his  ministrations  because  he  was  not  ordained.  To  add 
to  this  embarrassment,  he  carried  the  stigma  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  his  previous  attempt  to  secure  ordination. 
In  the  summer  of  1731,  Stoever  had  travelled  to  Raritan, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  presented  himself  to  Pastor  Daniel 
Falckner,  whose  advanced  age  prevented  him  from  serving 
his  widely  scattered  congregations.  Because  the  veteran 
preacher  had  suggested  that  his  successor  should  be  elected, 
Stoever  offered  his  services  provided  Falckner  would  ordain 
him.  After  hearing  Stoever's  trial  sermon,  his  request  for 
ordination  was  declined  by  Fallkner.  Whether  the  sermon 
revealed  a  lack  of  spiritual-mindedness  or  intellectual 
ability  or  whether  Falckner's  views  of  ordination  forbade 
the  administration  of  the  rite  in  such  a  way,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.35  Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  Stoever 
continued  his  ministrations  and  found  his  opportunity  for 
admission  into  the  sacred  office  two  years  later  at  the  hands 
of  John  Christian  Schultze. 

History  remains  silent  concerning  the  form  of  ordina- 
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tion  used  by  Schultze  on  April  8,  1733.  If  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  ordainer  are  any  indication,  one  may 
assume  that  the  ceremony  was  very  simple.  There  was 
nothing  in  Schultze  substantial  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
service  of  ordination  for  Stoever  was  as  elaborate  as  the 
office  employed  when  Justus  Falckner,  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor  to  be  ordained  in  America,  was  separated  for  the 
holy  calling  in  Gloria  Dei  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1703.36 

Concerning  the  place  where  Stoever  was  ordained  there 
are  several  conjectures.  From  his  autobiography  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  statement  reads,  "ordained  on  April  8,  1733  by 
Christian  Schultz,  p.t.  pastor  in  Philadelphia."  If  it  is 
correct  to  place  a  comma  after  the  word  pastor  in  this 
sentence,  then  it  is  feasible  to  draw  this  conclusion.37 

Another  possibility  has  been  suggested  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Stoever :  namely,  the  "Gemeinde  an  der  Gogallico."  38 
The  Church  Book  at  Muddy  Creek,  as  the  congregation  is 
now  known,  shows  that  Schultze  was  within  the  confines 
of  this  congregation  on  December  3,  1732,  when  he  bap- 
tized Johann  Michael,  the  son  of  Johann  Michael  Kibsch.39 
It  is  not  completely  amiss  to  surmise  that  upon  this  visit 
Schultze  suggested  to  young  Stoever  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming the  supply  pastor  for  the  "united  congregations" 
during  the  absence  of  Schultze  in  Europe. 

In  the  following  April,  that  is  April,  1733,  the  month  in 
which  Stoever  was  ordained,  Schultze  was  again  in  the 
Muddy  Creek  area.  The  records  show  that  at  this  time  he 
baptized  Christina,  the  daughter  of  George  Wendel  Bugle 
with  George  Michael  Wolff  and  his  wife,  Elizabetha,  as 
witnesses.40  Because  of  the  presence  of  Schultze  at  Muddy 
Creek  at  that  time,  it  has  been  maintained  that  Stoever's 
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ordination  took  place  within  the  confines  of  this  historic 
congregation.41 

The  place  as  well  as  the  date  of  his  separation  for  the 
sacred  office  is  intimately  connected  with  another  important 
event  in  the  career  of  Stoever.  In  his  autobiography  he  in- 
forms that  "he  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  Maria 
Catarina."  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Catarine  (nee  Brucker)  Merckling.42  This  family  was 
affiliated  with  the  congregation  at  Trappe.  Undoubtedly, 
the  friendship  between  the  energetic  missionary  and  his 
prospective  bride  was  formed  during  the  period  of  Stoever's 
residence  at  the  Trappe  immediately  following  his  arrival 
in  America.  Here  he  wooed  and  won  his  lady.  Was  it  not 
natural  that  he  would  be  married  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
courtship  days? 

Besides  this  deep  sentiment  favoring  the  Trappe  as 
the  place  for  Stoever's  ordination,  there  is  strong  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  the  same  direction.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  young  minister  was  lifted  to  the  holy  office 
at  Providence  (Trappe)  in  the  barn  which  had  been  erected 
as  a  house  of  worship.43  In  his  diary  Henry  Melchior  Muhl- 
enberg refers  to  Stoever's  ordination  in  this  manner, 
"Stoever  who  was  ordained  in  a  barn  at  Providence  by  that 
notorious  minister  Schultz."  44  These  claims  are  shared  by 
the  statement  which  appears  in  the  so-called  "Confusion  of 
Tulpehocken."  This  slanderous  document  maligns  the 
character  of  Stoever  when  it  speaks  of  "a  certain  Caspar 
Stiever  who  sometime  previously  had  been  irregularly  or- 
dained in  a  tavern  called  the  Trappe  by  a  certain  deceiver 
named  Schultz  who  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  Ger- 
many as  a  criminal."  The  assertion  that  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  a  tavern  was  denied  by  Stoever  according  to  a 
letter  which  was  written  by  the  Moravian  minister,  John 
Philip  Meurer,  to  the  authorities  at  Philadelphia  under 
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date  of  November  16,  1742.45  In  the  conversation  that  is 
reported  in  this  communication  Stoever  was  asked  whether 
it  was  true  that  he  had  been  ordained  in  a  tavern  at  the 
Trappe.  He  replied,  "es  ware  in  der  Scheuren  oder 
Scheunen  geschehen."  46 

In  the  light  of  this  indefeasible  evidence  we  conclude 
that  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Junior,  was  separated  for  the 
sacred  office  at  the  Trappe.  Here  he  began  his  spiritual 
ministrations ;  here  was  the  Stoevers'  first  American  home ; 
here  he  won  his  helpmate ;  here  he  served  as  supply  pastor 
while  his  ordainer  was  absent,  and  he  remained  there  until 
September,  1733,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Lan- 
caster County.47 

Stoever  as  Supply  Pastor  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Germantown,  Trappe  and  New  Hanover 
Congregations 

A.  THE  STOEVERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  origin  of  Lutheranism  in  Philadelphia  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.48  As  early  as  1639  Reorus  Torkillus  arrived  to 
become  the  spiritual  leader  for  the  Swedes,  who  had  set 
foot  upon  American  soil  during  the  previous  year.  The 
first  German  Lutheran  pastor  to  come  to  the  colony  of  the 
Swedes  was  Jacob  Fabritius.  On  Trinity  Sunday,  1677,  he 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  Gloria  Dei  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
He  preached  here  and  at  Tinicum  on  alternate  Sundays.  In 
1682  he  became  blind  but  continued  to  serve  until  his  death 
in  1693. 

The  following  year  Heinrich  Bernard  Koster  and  Daniel 
Falckner  reached  Philadelphia.  On  St.  John's  Day,  June  24, 
1694,  the  former  conducted  what  is  regarded  as  the  first 
German  Lutheran  service  in  the  Province.49  Falckner,  who 
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was  an  ordained  Lutheran  pastor,  went  back  to  Europe  in 
1698.  On  his  return  in  1700  he  brought  with  him  his 
younger  brother,  Justus,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Swedes 
on  November  24,  1703.  Upon  admission  to  the  holy  office 
Justus  Falckner  became  the  pastor  of  the  German  Luther- 
ans in  New  York.  Daniel  Falckner  remained  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  pastor  of  Falckner  Swamp  (New  Hanover) 
congregation  until  1708  when  he  removed  to  New  Jersey. 

The  arrival  of  three  Swedish  pastors,  Andreas  Rudman, 
Eric  Bjork  and  Jonas  Auren  in  1697  stimulated  the  re- 
ligious activities  among  the  Swedes,  but  it  brought  only 
faint  hopes  to  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia  who  were  in 
desperate  need  of  a  spiritual  leader.  In  1717  Gerhard 
Henkel  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  the  pastor  of  the  Falckner 
Swamp  congregation.  During  the  eleven  years  that  he 
served  in  this  pastorate  he  undoubtedly  made  occasional 
trips  to  Philadelphia  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  fellow-colonists.  He  was  in  a  good  position  to  make 
these  visits,  for  he  was  a  resident  of  Germantown  for  a 
number  of  years. 

What  immediate  benefits  were  reaped  by  the  German 
Lutherans  in  Philadelphia  through  the  arrival  of  the 
Stoevers  in  1728  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate.  The  Halle 
Reports  state  that  they  did  not  tarry  within  the  city,  but 
followed  the  course  of  Henkel  and  Falckner  to  the  country 
districts  of  Falckner  Swamp  and  the  Trappe.50  By  infer- 
ence T.  E.  Schmauk  concludes  that  John  Caspar  Stoever, 
Senior,  founded  the  congregation  in  Philadelphia  the  very 
year  of  his  arrival  in  America.51  For  the  first  five  years 
of  his  labors  in  this  country  there  are  no  definite  records. 
By  1733,  the  year  in  which  the  younger  Stoever  performed 
his  first  official  acts  in  Philadelphia  a  comparatively  flour- 
ishing Lutheran  congregation  was  already  in  existence. 
From  this  Dr.  Schmauk  infers  that  the  elder  Stoever 
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should  be  credited  with  establishing  the  first  Lutheran  con- 
gregation in  Philadelphia,  the  one  whose  records  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1796. 

After  his  ordination  in  1733  John  Caspar  Stoever, 
Junior,  entered  upon  his  work  as  supply  pastor  of  the 
Philadelphia  congregation  with  his  characteristic  energetic 
spirit.52  Under  his  leadership  the  congregation  enjoyed  a 
season  of  progress.  Two  separate  church  registers  were 
opened.  The  title  of  the  first  record  is  as  follows : 

Church  Book  and  Protocol  on  behalf  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Congregation  in  Philadelphia,  Wherein 
are  contained  and  recorded: 

(1)  Objects  presented  and  purchased  for  the  main- 

tenance of  public  services; 

(2)  The  List  of  Baptized  Children  with  the  Names 

of  their  Parents  and  Sponsors; 

(3)  The  Names  of  Persons  Confirmed  and  their  first 

Communion ; 

(4)  The  List  of  Persons  Betrothed  and  Married; 

(5)  The  Names  of  Persons  buried  in  an  honorable 

and  Christian  Manner. 

Begun  by  me,  Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  at  this 
time  Evangelical  Lutheran  High-German  Pas- 
tor in  this  Place. 
Anno  Salvatoris,  1733. 

The  second  record  book  bears  this  title :  — 

Register  of  Communicants  for  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Congregation  in  Philadelphia.  Begun  in  the 
Year  of  Christ,  1733,  by  Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  at 
that  time  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Pastor.53 

In  addition  to  the  early  Communion  records  of  the  Phila- 
delphia congregation,  this  register  states  that  as  early  as 
1735  the  congregation  was  negotiating  for  five  acres  of 
land.  In  this  same  year  the  congregation  moved  into  an- 
other place  of  worship,  probably  from  the  stable  or  car- 
penter shop  in  which  the  first  services  were  conducted.  The 
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new  building  was  furnished  with  an  altar  and  pulpit, 
which  were  adorned  with  the  proper  seasonal  paraments. 
A  silver  chalice  had  been  secured  for  the  more  dignified 
distribution  of  the  sacramental  wine.  A  parochial  school 
house  had  also  been  erected. 

Regular  accounts  were  opened  on  Whitsunday,  June  2, 

1734.  From  the  receipts  and  disbursements  it  is  learned 
that  fourteen  public  services  were  conducted  during  1735 
at  which  the  offering  was  three  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and 
five  pence.  On  February  27,  1735,  there  was  an  expendi- 
ture of  four  shillings  for  the  investigation  of  the  title  that 
covered  the  five  acres  of  land  recently  purchased.  An  item 
of  passing  interest  pertains  to  the  removal  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  new  house  of  worship: 

L   s  p 

For  carrying  the  benches  into  the  other  house  0  10 
For  beer  and  rum  at  the  labor  0   8  8 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1735,  a  Mister  Langfeldt 
was  paid  one  pound  for  adjusting  the  accounts  of  Daniel 
Weisiger  of  Philadelphia  and  Melchior  Schultz,  a  merchant 
of  Harlem,  Holland,  with  the  churches  at  Philadelphia, 
Trappe  and  New  Hanover.  These  were  the  funds  col- 
lected in  England  and  Holland  under  the  authority  of  the 
three  congregations.  To  the  balance  sheet  of  January  12, 

1735,  the  name  of  "John  Caspar  Stoever,  the  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia"  was  affixed 
as  an  attest  to  the  correctnes  of  the  financial  account. 

The  practical  minded  Stoever  also  entered  the  names  and 
the  number  of  communicants  together  with  the  dates  when 
the  services  were  conducted :  — 

Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  October  14,  1733 

46  males  and  49  females,  total  95  persons 
Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  February  3,  1734 
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23  men  —  24  women,  total  47  persons 
Whitsunday,  June  2,  1734 

24  males  — 18  females,  42  communicants 
Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  September  22,  1734 

34  men  and  21  women,  total  55  persons 
First  Sunday  in  Epiphany,  January  12,  1735 

31  males  and  20  females,  total  51 
Easter  Day,  April  6,  1735 

28  men  and  30  women,  58  communicants 
First  Sunday  after  Trinity,  June  8,  1735 

32  men  and  28  women,  total  60  persons  " 

B.  STOEVER  IN  GERMANTOWN 

The  name  of  Stoever  is  connected  with  the  beginnings  of 
another  congregation  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  namely, 
Germantown.  According  to  the  Halle  Reports  the  first 
services  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  group  that  de- 
veloped into  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germantown  were 
led  by  Jacob  Fabritius.55  This  clergyman  had  served 
Lutheran  believers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New 
Castle.  In  1677  he  began  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia  and 
continued  for  14  years  as  the  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran Church.  Between  the  years  1688-1691  he  preached  to 
the  German  Lutherans  who  had  neither  building  nor  or- 
ganization, —  a  situation  that  prevailed  for  about  ten  years. 
This  condition  was  probably  caused  by  the  blindness  which 
befell  Pastor  Fabritius  in  1682. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  congregation  in  German- 
town  is  older  than  the  one  in  Philadelphia.56  Henry  E. 
Jacobs  claims  that  Gerhard  Henkel  preached  to  the  German 
colonists  in  this  area  as  early  as  1717.57  In  1733  John  Cas- 
par Stoever  made  his  appearance  among  the  group  that 
later  was  organized  into  St.  Michael's  Church.  In  that 
same  year  he  opened  a  church  register  in  which  he  recorded 
the  names  of  the  baptized  children,  those  who  were  mar- 
ried and  the  ones  who  passed  into  the  Church  Triumphant. 
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Into  this  same  protocol  he  also  entered  the  names  of  the 
donors  of  several  sacred  vessels.58 

With  the  departure  of  Stoever  from  the  Philadelphia  area 
to  concentrate  his  activities  upon  the  interior  sections,  the 
Swedish  pastor,  John  Dylander,  conducted  services  in  the 
Germantown  church.59  This  arrangement  continued  for 
more  than  a  year.  Valentine  Kraft,  who  arrived  from 
Germany  in  1742,  also  preached  here,  having  imposed  him- 
self upon  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  this  section  of  the 
Province.  The  advent  of  Count  Zinzendorf  produced 
another  claimant  for  the  leadership  of  the  young  congre- 
gation. His  dream  to  unite  all  the  denominations  into  one 
conference  encountered  stubborn  opposition  especially  from 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who  landed  in  Philadelphia 
November  25,  1742.  This  pastor  came  with  an  authorita- 
tive call  to  become  the  leader  of  the  "united  congregations." 
One  of  his  first  duties  was  to  oust  Zinzendorf  and  other  self- 
appointed  preachers. 

The  presence  of  Muhlenberg  assured  definite  progress 
for  the  Germantown  church.60  St.  Michael's  congregation 
was  now  added  to  the  "united  congregations,"  which  in- 
cluded Philadelphia,  New  Hanover  and  Trappe.  The  need 
for  a  new  constitution  was  keenly  felt,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Muhlenberg  another  instrument  was  adopted. 
Equally  necessary  was  a  church  building,  whose  erection 
was  undertaken  in  1743.  The  cornerstone  was  placed  on 
June  14,  of  that  year.  Five  years  later  the  new  edifice  was 
ready  for  consecration.  In  connection  with  its  dedication 
the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1748. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Muhlenberg  the  congregation 
continued  to  flourish.  Its  affiliation  with  the  newly  created 
synodical  body  strengthened  its  organizational  structure. 
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The  tremendous  influx  of  German  Lutherans  into  the  Phila- 
delphia area  swelled  the  membership  of  St.  Michael's  con- 
gregation to  such  proportions  that  the  church  of  1748, 
though  it  accommodated  700  persons,  was  soon  out  growi. 

C".  AT  THE  TRAPPE 

History  has  not  been  so  gracious  to  the  activities  of  John 
Caspar  Stoever  at  the  Trappe  and  New  Hanover  as  it 
has  been  in  the  Philadelphia  congregations.  There  is  no 
definite  proof  that  he  opened  the  church  registers  for  either 
of  these  historic  congregations.  His  customary  title  page, 
to  which  he  subjoined  his  characteristic  official  signature,  is 
missing.61 

The  baptismal  records  at  the  Trappe  bear  the  following 
title : 

The  list  of  children  who  were  baptized  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  congregation  in  the  Township  of 
Providence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  handwriting  of  the  early  Trappe  records 
resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  other  church  registers 
begun  by  John  Caspar  Stoever,  the  authorship  of  the 
Trappe  protocol  is  ascribed  to  this  pioneer  pastor.62 

In  addition  to  his  interest  in  spiritual  ministrations  John 
Caspar  Stoever,  Junior,  enjoyed  a  peculiar  attraction  at 
the  Trappe.  Within  the  confines  of  this  congregation  lived 
the  family  of  Christian  Merckling.  At  this  home  the  young 
preacher  made  pastoral  as  well  as  social  calls.  He  came  to 
court  the  daughter,  Maria  Catarina,  who  became  his  bride 
on  April  8,  1733.  The  esteem  in  which  the  future  son-in- 
law  was  held  by  the  Mercklings  is  disclosed  by  an  entry 
which  appears  in  the  Trappe  records  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1730.  On  that  day  the  baptism  of  John  Caspar, 
the  son  of  Christian  Merckling  took  place.  Not  only  was 
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the  child  probably  named  after  the  courting  parson,  but 
there  is  a  touch  of  deep  sentiment  in  observing  that  the 
sponsor  was  "Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  Evangelisch  Luther- 
ischer  Pf arrherr" 63 

The  scope  of  Stoever's  activities  at  the-Trappe  is  revealed 
by  the  church  register  which  shows  that  he  performed 
sixty  baptisms.  Into  his  private  ministerial  journal  he  en- 
tered six  baptisms  and  as  many  weddings.  His  ministra- 
tions at  the  Trappe  covered  about  seven  years,  1728-1735.64 
During  this  time  the  congregations  worshipped  in  the  barn 
which  had  been  erected  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  building  was  the  scene  of  his  ordina- 
tion in  1733.  With  the  coming  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg in  1742  the  historic  church,  which  stands  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  erected.65 

D.  IN  NEW  HANOVER 

The  congregation  at  New  Hanover  was  organized  in 
1700.66  It  is  commonly  known  as  Falckner  Swamp  Church : 
Falckner,  because  the  Reverend  Daniel  Falckner,  the  agent 
of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  effected  the  organization ; 
and  Swamp,  because  the  Swamp  Creek  flows  nearly  through 
the  central  portion  of  the  present  New  Hanover  Township. 

Besides  Daniel  Falckner,  who  removed  to  New  Jersey  in 
1708,  Andreas  Rudman  and  Andrew  Sandel,  two  Swedish 
pastors,  assisted  in  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  The  Swamp.  The  combined  efforts  of 
these  three  pastors  was  followed  by  Gerhard  Henkel,  who 
came  in  1717,  and  Samuel  Hesselius,  the  first  resident  pastor 
at  Molatton.  Henkel  was  a  descendant  of  Count  Henkel, 
who  urged  Muhlenberg  to  come  to  the  New  World.  A 
court-preacher  near  Frankfort-am-Main,  Henkel  gave  up 
his  pulpit  when  immoral  practices  were  introduced  into 
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the  court,  and  turned  to  America.  His  ordination  by  the 
worthless  impostor,  Van  Dieren,  gave  rise  to  bitter  con- 
troversy in  the  colonial  church. 

Among  the  persons  who  emigrated  with  Henkel  was  his 
son-in-law,  Valentine  Geiger.  Well-instructed  in  Luther- 
anism  and  good  morals,  Geiger  was  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  little  congregation  at  Swamp.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Henkel  lived  in  Geiger's  house  from  which  he  journeyed 
as  a  circuit  preacher  into  the  adjacent  sections  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.67  Family  tradition  asserts  that  Henkel  met 
his  death  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse  near  Chestnut 
Hill.68 

The  earliest  ministrations  of  John  Caspar  Stoever  in  the 
Falckner  Swamp  congregation  have  defied  historical  inves- 
tigation. The  register  records  no  baptisms  by  him  before 
1740  and  no  confirmations  and  adult  baptisms  before  1743.69 
Into  his  private  journal,  however,  he  entered  three  bap- 
tisms in  1731,  three  in  1733  and  one  in  1734.  In  appraising 
the  activities  of  Stoever  in  the  "united  congregations,"  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  only  the  supply  pastor 
and  that  during  this  period  he  lived  in  Lancaster  County 
near  New  Holland,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles. 

THE  STOEVERS  IN  VIRGINIA 

One  of  the  motives  behind  the  ordination  of  John  Caspar 
Stoever,  Junior,  was  the  need  for  complete  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  minister  in  the  congregations  left  vacant  by 
his  father.  Feeling  that  his  son  had  received  adequate 
preparation  to  continue  the  work  in  Lancaster  County,  the 
elder  Stoever  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  became  the 
first  regular  pastor  of  the  Lutherans  in  that  colony. 

The  parish  to  which  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Senior,  went 
was  located  in  Spottsylvania.  Among  the  members  were 
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twelve  families  who  had  escaped  from  o  massacre  in  North 
Carolina.70  The  rest  had  come  in  1717  from  Alsace  and  the 
Palatinate  because  of  the  oppressive  measures  imposed  upon 
them.  They  journeyed  to  England  enroute  to  Pennsylvania. 
After  enduring  many  hardships,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of 
food,  their  ship  captain  sold  the  survivors  to  Governor 
Spottswood,  who  sent  them  to  his  territory  in  Spottsylvania, 
which  was  on  the  farthest  frontier  "twelve  German  miles 
from  the  sea." 

By  the  end  of  twelve  years  the  congregation  had  in- 
creased to  300  souls.  It  was  resolved  to  send  two  delegates 
to  Europe  in  search  of  a  minister,  for  they  had  been  carry- 
ing on  without  pastoral  oversight.  After  waiting  for  four 
more  years,  that  is,  to  1733,  their  prayers  were  answered 
in  the  arrival  of  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Senior.71 

In  the  same  year  that  this  stalwart  missionary  assumed 
his  Virginia  pastorate  he  was  set  apart  for  the  holy  min- 
istry. The  ceremony  took  place  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
"Rev'd.  Mr.  Schulz"  as  the  ordainer.  Historical  research 
has  not  yet  revealed  that  father  and  son  were  ordained  at 
the  same  time,  but  one  is  tempted  to  make  this  inference. 
In  the  financial  accounts  of  the  Hebron  Church  in  Virginia 
for  1733  appear  these  entries  in  connection  with  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  elder  Stoever :  — 

L  s 

By  money  paid  to  inquire  for  a  minister  in 

Pennsylvania    6 

By  money  to  Sheibley  for  traveling  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  our  minister  to  receive  his 
orders    17 

By  money  paid  to  ye  Rev'd  Mr.  Schulz  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  ordination    1  3 

By  paid  our  minister,  John  Caspar  Stoever,  his 

traveling  expenses  to  Pennsylvania  ....    1  972 
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In  the  early  months  of  the  next  year  the  elder  Stoever  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  reunited  with  his  family.  At  the 
expense  of  the  congregation  his  wife,  mother-in-law  and 
chillren  were  brought  to  his  Virginia  home. 73  The  reunion 
had  hardly  been  effected  when  the  congregation  decided  to 
send  Pastor  Stoever,  a  .  deacon,  Michael  Schmidt,  and 
another  layman,  Michael  Holden,  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  collection  tour.  With  the  authoriza- 
tion of  William  Wood,  the  Vice-Governor  of  Virginia,  the 
three  representatives  made  preparation  to  solicit  money 
with  which  they  planned  to  build  a  church  and  a  school 
house,  to  purchase  books  and  a  farm  for  their  pastor  as 
well  as  to  provide  an  assistant  minister. 

In  England  they  were  graciously  received  by  Pastors 
Ziegenhagen,  Butjenter,  Gerdes  and  Palm,  who  endorsed 
their  enterprise  for  solicitations  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
Hamburg,  Germany,  was  reached  in  September,  1735, 
where  a  generous  response  was  made  to  their  appeals  in 
money  and  books.  In  Elbingen  they  met  Samuel  George 
Klug,  who  offered  to  return  to  America  with  them  as  the 
additional  pastor.  He  was  ordained  for  the  work  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Dantzig,  on  August  30,  1736.  The  young 
minister  proceeded  to  England  and  then  to  Virginia  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  laymen,  Michael  Holden.74 

Stoever,  however,  remained  in  Germany  to  complete  the 
financial  mission.  He  also  spent  six  months  with  John 
Philip  Fresenius  in  Darmstadt.  The  Virginia  pastor  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  this  distinguished  theologian  who 
tutored  him  in  Christian  doctrine  and  practical  theology, 
the  subjects  in  which  Stoever  felt  his  greatest  deficiency.75 
During  the  sojourn  in  Europe  the  serious-minded  Stoever 
published  a  phamphlet  in  which  he  set  forth  the  conditions 
of  the  German  Lutherans  in  Virginia.  It  bore  the  title,  "A 
Short  Report  of  an  Evangelical  German  Lutheran  Congre- 
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gation  in  the  American  Colony  of  Virginia,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  most  distant  frontier  of  the  County  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  .  .  .  Written  by  John  Caspar  Stoever,  the  first  pas- 
tor of  this  congregation,  1787."  76 

The  result  of  the  collection  tour  was  3,000  pounds.  It  was 
divided  as  follows :  —  One-third  for  the  travelling  expenses ; 
one-third  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which  was  substan- 
tially constructed  in  1740  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  and  the 
rest  was  used  to  purchase  a  glebe  and  slaves  to  cultivate 
it.  So  successful  was  the  enterprise  that  Pastor  Klug  could 
report  to  the  Lutheran  brethren  in  1749  that  "the  parson 
received  his  salary  liberally,  and  is  not  in  the  least  burden- 
sime  to  the  congregation  on  account  of  his  support."77  With 
deep  earnestness  this  minister  labored  here  until  1761,  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  his  congregation  beyond  its  imme- 
diate district.78 

In  the  spring  of  1738  the  elder  Stoever  undertook  the 
return  trip  to  Virginia.  Enroute  sickness  overtook  him,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  attack  he  died.  During  his  illness  he  made 
his  last  will  and  testament  in  which  he  reviewed  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  his  visit  to  Europe ;  he  gave  instructions  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  his  property;  and  he  appointed 
his  "well-beloved  son  John  Caspar  Stoever,  minister  of 
Canastoken"  (Conestoga,  that  is,  New  Holland),  and 
Michael  Schmidt  as  executors.79  He  also  listed  the  books 
which  he  secured  in  Europe. 80  The  deceit  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions, Michael  Holden,  who  returned  to  Virginia  in  1736, 
is  described  in  these  words : 

Michael  Holdt  hath  truly  accompanied  us  into 
Dantzig  but  with  what  knaveries,  he  hath  raised 
against  us,  and  what  damage  in  our  Collecting  af- 
fairs by  the  Ministry  in  London  on  his  return  there, 
he  has  caused  cannot  be  restituted  to  these  congre- 
gations with  400  Pistoles.  . 
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Of  especial  interest  is  the  stipulation  in  the  will  that  the 
son  should  succeed  the  father  as  the  pastor  of  the  Virginia 
congregation.  He  entreated : 

And  if  this  beloved  congregation  would  call  thee  for 
their  minister,  in  my  place,  thou  ought  to  accept  it, 
in  case  thine  conscience  be  not  hurted  thereby. 

Evidently,  there  had  been  an  understanding  by  which 
the  younger  Stoever  made  occasional  visits  to  Virginia  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  father's  flock.  His 
private  ministerial  journal  shows  that  he  made  annual 
trips  from  1734  to  1742.  Not  the  least  important  of  these 
ministrations  was  the  baptism  of  twelve  children  in  Cono- 
johela  on  June  21,  1735,  and  a  triple  wedding  at  "North 
River,  Shenandoah  vulgo  Cockel  Town  in  Orange  County 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia." 

A  table  showing  the  extent  of  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Jun- 
ior's spiritual  ministrations  in  Virginia  follows :  — 


Year  Baptisms  Weddings 

1734  2 

1735  32 

1736  9  2 

1737  27  1  (Triple) 

1738  8  1 

1739  15  1 

1740  3  1 

1741  1 

1742  1  1 


Places  of  Ministration:  Conojohela  (18  Baptisms,  2  wed- 
dings) ;  Opequon  (48  baptisms,  4  weddings)  ;  Shenan- 
doah (25  baptisms,  1  Triple  wedding)  ;  and  Moesenut- 
ten  (Massanutten,  7  Baptisms). 

STOEVER  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY 

With  the  departure  of  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Senior,  for 
Virginia  the  religious  work  in  Lancaster  County  devolved 
upon  his  son.  Having  now  been  ordained  to  the  sacred  of- 
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fice,  the  young  evangelist  was  fully  prepared  in  mind,  heart 
and  authority  for  his  ministerial  career. 

The  religious  history  of  Lancaster  County  began  nearly 
two  decades  before  the  Stoevers  reached  the  American 
shores.  As  early  as  1709,  a  band  of  Mennonites,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Switzerland,  made  their  first  settlement  in 
the  region  along  the  little  Beaver  Creek.  Following  the 
Mennonites,  a  number  of  French  Hugenots  came  from  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine.  They  took  up  their  new  abode  in  the 
Pequea  Valley.  In  view  of  the  struggle  then  pending  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  these  newcomers  were 
compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
because  they  were  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  French. 

In  1715  a  group  of  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  located  near 
the  Chickies  Creek.  Shortly  thereafter  came  a  number  of 
English  Quakers  who  settled  in  the  region  of  Sadsbury 
and  Salisbury  townships.  They  were  followed  by  Welsh 
Episcopalians  who  occupied  what  is  now  Carnarvon  Town- 
ship. A  few  years  later  a  colony  of  Presbyterians  arrived ; 
they  settled  along  the  Octarora  Creek  from  Sadsbury  to 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  thence  along  the  river  to  the 
Conestoga  Creek.  These  immigrants  were  encouraged  to 
take  land  close  to  the  disputed  Maryland  State  line,  that 
is  the  southern  Lancaster  County  boundary,  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Roman  Catholic  colonists  in  Mary- 
land than  either  the  French  or  the  Mennonites. 

The  Germans  who  settled  in  Lancaster  County  came 
mainly  during  the  period  of  immigration  which  began  in 
1720.  Finding  the  Germantown  settlement  densely  popu- 
lated, they  pushed  westward  in  search  of  fertile  limestone 
soil  which  gave  promise  of  bountiful  crops.  It  would  also 
afford  a  type  of  cultivation  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
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customed  in  the  home  land.  In  Lancaster  County  many  of 
them  found  this  desirable  soil,  flooring  the  rich  valley  that 
is  drained  by  the  Conestoga  River  and  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially the  Cocalico  Creek. 

By  1718  Lancaster  Township  was  laid  out.  It  included 
much  of  the  present  Lancaster  County.  When  the  first  as- 
sessment was  made  in  the  same  year,  the  count  showed  a 
population  of  119.  By  1729  the  remote  settlers  of  Chester 
County,  that  is  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  Township,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Provincial  Council  requesting  a  di- 
vision of  Chester  County.81  Following  the  approval  and 
ratification  by  the  Governor  on  May  10,  1729,  Lancaster 
County  was  established  as  a  separate  political  district.82 

About  a  year  after  the  new  political  entity  was  erected 
the  Stoevers  came  to  bring  Word  and  Sacrament  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  living  in  these  fertile  parts.  A  natural 
question  arises  concerning  their  missionary  efforts  in  Lan- 
caster County.  Why  did  they  concentrate  upon  this  particu- 
lar section  in  preference  to  the  Swatara,  Tulpehocken  and 
Heidelberg  districts?  In  all  these  areas  there  was  a  press- 
ing need  for  the  Gospel,  but  in  Lancaster  County  an  alarm- 
ing situation  was  lifting  its  ugly  head.  The  Reformation 
religions  were  being  assailed  by  the  Sabbatarians,  whose 
teachings  had  been  introduced  into  Lancaster  County  as  a 
product  of  the  aggressive  endeavors  of  the  Wissahickon 
Brethren.  The  origin  of  this  movement  is  found  in  a  form 
of  mysticism  known  as  Rosicrucianism.  A  Lutheran  court- 
preacher,  Johann  Valentine  Andreae  (1586-1654)  was  the 
founder  of  this  secret  brotherhood.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  a  crusader,  one  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  who  was  initi- 
ated into  this  religious  order,  which  was  begun  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  a  German  baron  named  Rosenkreuz. 
In  his  description  Andreae  wove  a  pious  mystification  de- 
signed to  ridicule  astrology  and  alchemy  and  to  call  atten- 
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tion  to  various  objectives  to  which  a  society  like  the  Rosi- 
crucians  should  devote  itself.  In  one  sense,  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  science  and  Christianity. 

The  chapter  which  settled  on  the  Wissahickon  River  was 
organized  by  Johann  Jacob  Zimmerman,  a  German  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer.  On  the  eve  of  his  embarkation 
for  America  he  died  at  Rotterdam.  His  successor  was 
Baron  Johann  Kelpius  under  whose  leadership  the  chapter 
came  to  America.  Other  members  included  Henry  Bern- 
hard  Koester,  Conrad  Matthae,  Johann  Philip  Seelig  and 
the  Falckner  brothers. 

Known  as  "The  Women  of  the  Wilderness"  (Revelation 
12:14),  the  group  planned  a  crusade  in  the  summer  of  1724 
to  win  the  Germans  living  in  the  surrounding  sections.  For 
this  purpose  a  company  was  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Elder  Peter  Becker  who  made  arrangements  for 
an  extensive  pilgrimage.  The  missionaries  numbering  four- 
teen persons  left  Germantown  on  Wednesday  October  23, 
1724. 

Their  itinerary  included  the  Skippack  Valley  where  sev- 
eral successful  meetings  were  held;  then  they  turned 
northward  through  Providence  to  Falckner  Swamp  where 
a  revival  was  conducted.  After  celebrating  the  Liebesmahl 
(Love  Feast),  the  missionaries  journeyed  to  Oley  in  Berks 
County.  From  Coventry  in  Chester  County  they  made  their 
way  to  the  west  into  the  Conestoga  Valley  where  meetings 
were  held  among  the  Mennonites  at  Webertown  in  the  pres- 
ent Leacock  Township.  They  pressed  on  to  the  Pequea 
Valley  where  Conrad  Beissel  was  baptized  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pequea  Creek.  After  the  organization  of  the  "New 
Born"  converts  of  the  Pequea  and  Conestoga  valleys  into 
the  Conestoga  Church,  with  Conrad  Beissel  as  the  pastor, 
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the  pilgrims  returned  to  their  colony  on  the  Wissahickon 
River. 

Because  of  Beissel's  differences  with  Alexander  Mack, 
the  former  withdrew  from  the  Conestoga  Church  and 
founded  the  Ephrata  Community  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
calico  Creek  in  1732  or  1733.  Here  he  championed  the 
teachings  of  Sabbatarianism,  celibacy  and  asceticism.83  He 
was  well-versed  in  New  Testament  theology,  he  had  a  com- 
manding peronality  and  a  fluency  of  speech,  —  qualities 
that  enabled  Beissel  to  attract  many  disciples.  From  Oley, 
Coventry,  Flackner  Swamp  and  Tulpehocken  came  con- 
verts who  augmented  the  original  adherents  that  included 
Martin  Brener,  Samuel  Eckerline  and  Anna  and  Maria 
Eicher. 

As  early  as  1735  the  monastic  system  was  established. 
Beissel  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Friedsam  Gottrecht, 
which  means  Peaceable  Godright.  The  first  building,  erected 
in  1736,  was  located  on  the  hill  called  "Mount  Zion."  The 
other  buildings  were  known  as  "Zion,"  "Periel"  and 
"Saron."  A  room  of  the  "Saron"  was  designated  as  the 
"Saal"  in  which  the  "Agape"  or  "Love  Feats"  were  held. 
At  its  height  the  movement  numbered  300  souls.84 

To  stem  the  sweeping  onrush  of  Beissel  and  his  aggres- 
sive Sabbatarians,  the  Stoevers  come  to  Lancaster  County. 
After  they  had  established  their  home  near  New  Holland 
on  the  upper  Conestoga  River  in  May,  1730,  they  pushed 
forward  to  press  the  claims  of  Lutheranism  upon  the  hearts 
of  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  center  of  heterodoxy  at 
Ephrata  was  surrounded  by  four  citadels  of  orthdoxy  in 
the  form  of  Lutheran  congregations  located  at  Muddy 
Creek,  New  Holland,  Brickerville  and  Lancaster.  By  his 
positive  preaching  and  teachings  and  such  spiritual  over- 
sight as  the  times  afforded,  Stoever  did  much  to  preserve 
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the  religion  which  the  early  settlers  brought  with  them 
from  their  home  land.  Without  his  persistent  efforts  the 
religious  complexion  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  might  have 
been  considerably  altered. 

A.  AT  MUDDY  CREEK 

It  has  been  said  that  the  congregation  which  Stoever 
founded  at  Muddy  Creek  "is  almost  certainly  the  oldest  of 
all  his  churches,  and  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  it  was 
the  principal  congregation  at  the  time."  85  Located  about 
six  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Ephrata,  where  the 
Sabbatarians  had  opened  their  headquarters,  it  served  as  a 
buffer  to  the  aggressive  advances  of  Beissel  and  his  specula- 
tive mystics.  Stoever's  citadel  of  orthodoxy  was  a  log  church 
which  was  erected  on  a  commanding  knoll  in  the  historic 
Bucherthal,  at  present  in  East  Cocalico  Township.  In  the 
church  annals  the  congregation  is  known  as  Muddy  Creek,86 
but  in  Stoever's  day  it  was  designated  as  "the  congrega- 
tion on  the  Cocalico."  87 

In  1733,  the  year  in  which  he  was  officially  separated  for 
the  Gospel  ministry,  Stoever  opened  the  church  register 
with  the  following  title : 

Church  Book  and   Protocol  for  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran 

Congregation  on  the  Gogallico  [Cocalico]  wherein 
there  shall  be  recorded  and  contained: 

(1)  Objects  presented  and  bought  for  the  mainte- 

nance of  divine  services; 

(2)  The  list  of  baptized  children ; 

(3)  Persons  who  have  been  confirmed  and  admitted 

to  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  first  time; 

(4)  Those  who  were  betrothed  and  married; 

(5)  Those  who  were  buried  in  the  faith. 

Parts  have  been  extracted  from  other  sources  and 

recorded  and  herein  continued; 
Begun  by  me,  Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  at  that  time 
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the  High  German  Evangelical  Pastor  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
In  the  year  of  Christ,  1733. 

As  indicated  on  the  title  page  the  Muddy  Creek  register 
contains  entries  of  ministerial  acts  performed  by  others. 
The  very  first  record  is  the  baptism  of  Maria  Eva  Bugle, 
which  was  administered  by  a  layman,  Alexander  Zartman, 
in  July,  1728,  on  the  high  seas.  The  baptismal  entries  of 
this  same  family,  George  Wendel  Bugle,  give  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  pastors  Peter  Miller  (January  20,  1730) 
and  Johann  Christian  Schultz  (April,  1733)  within  the 
confines  of  this  historic  congregation.88 

The  marriage  register  at  Muddy  Creek  reveals  that 
Stoever  entered  into  this  protocol  the  records  of  spiritual 
ministrations  which  he  performed  at  various  points  of  the 
then  extensive  Lancaster  County.  His  failure  to  enter  the 
places  of  residence  of  the  contracting  parties  discloses  the 
difficulty  that  confronts  genealogical  experts  who  endeavor 
to  unravel  colonial  lineages.  These  entries  taken  from  the 
Marriage  Records  at  Muddy  Creek  illustrate  his  indis- 
criminate manner  of  recording  ministerial  acts : 89 

Leonhardt  Graue  and  Susanna  Simon 
October  28,  1730  Cocalico 

Christoph  Meyer  and  Anna  Rosina 
Kodppenhover,  December  18,  1734  Lebanon 

John  George  Bohrmann  and  Cath- 
arina  Motz,  August  10,  1735  Warwick 

Peter  Becker  and  Susanna  Holtzbaum 

November  18,  1735  Conestoga 

Abraham  Wendel  and  Barbara  Straup  Earltown 

April  27,  1741  [New  Holland] 

In  1744  the  congegation  acquired  a  deed  for  the  church 
property  from  the  Provincial  Proprietaries  who  warranted 
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the  land  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  conjointly. 
An  agreement  was  reached  by  which  each  congregation  ob- 
ligated itself  to  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Lutheran  elders  who  entered 
into  the  contract  were  Valentine  Schneider,  Jacob  Fry, 
Caspar  Lutz  and  Philip  Stober.  The  representatives  of  the 
Reformed  group  included  Henry  Haller,  Christopher  Shoup, 
George  Heft  and  Maneus  Egly.  The  instrument  was  erected 
May  9,  1761.  The  indenture  was  conveyed  on  May  30, 
1762,  and  covered  9  acres  and  60  perches  for  the  considera- 
tion of  one  pound,  eight  shillings  and  eleven  pence. 

The  significance  of  John  Caspar  Stoever  for  the  early 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania  is  enhanced  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  Reverend  Peter  Miller,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Muddy  Creek.  This  colaborer  of 
Stoever  forsook  his  congregations  to  affiliate  with  Beissel 
and  the  Ephrata  Sabbatarians.  This  convert,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  early  colonial  preachers,  was  the 
spiritual  leader  of  what  was  known  as  the  Conestoga 
Churches,  which  comprised  Tulpehocken,  Cocalico  (Muddy 
Creek) ,  Weisseichenland  (White  Oak  in  Penryn  Township) , 
and  Lancaster.  So  perturbed  were  the  members  of  the 
Muddy  Creek  congregation  because  of  the  desertion  of  their 
pastor  that  they  decided  to  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  him,  but  when  no  local  magistrate  could  be  pro- 
cured the  matter  was  dropped. 

Despite  these  distractive  circumstances  Stoever  stood 
as  a  bulwark  for  his  religion.  His  influence  in  the  Muddy 
Creek  region  was  considerable;  for,  as  late  as  1774,  thirty- 
four  years  after  Stoever  removed  from  these  parts,  two 
couples  sought  out  the  aging  Stoever  to  solemnize  their 
marriages.90  Actual  count  of  his  ministrations  in  the  Muddy 
Creek  records  reveals  that  he  performed  480  baptisms  and 
officiated  at  99  weddings  between  1730-1774. 
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B.  IN  NEW  HOLLAND 

The  center  from  which  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Junior,  op- 
erated in  Lancaster  County  was  New  Holland,  or  Earltown 
and  Earlingtown,  as  it  was  originally  named.  The  town  is 
located  on  a  slightly  elevated  limestone  ridge  from  which 
the  contour  slopes  northward  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Conestoga  Valley,  and  southward  into  the  recesses  of  the 
fertile  Mill  Creek  bottom.  Occupying  this  commanding  po- 
sition on  the  Old  Horse  Shoe  Road,  New  Holland  offered 
ready  connections  to  Oley,  Falckner  Swamp  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Additional  advantages  ac- 
crued to  the  hamlet  because  the  Paxton  Road,  which  ex- 
tends from  Harris  Ferry  (Harrisburg)  to  Philadelphia, 
passes  through  Blue  Ball,  a  village  situated  less  than  two 
miles  from  New  Holland.  A  third  highway,  known  as  the 
"Peter's  Road,"  leads  from  Conestoga  to  Pequea,  while  the 
Old  Philadelphia  Pike  lies  just  four  miles  to  the  south. 

Surrounding  this  strategically  located  town  lies  the  re- 
gion that  was  designated  as  Earl  Township  in  the  original 
allocation  of  1729,  when  Lancaster  County  was  erected.  To 
this  district  came  Hans  Graff,  a  Swiss  refugee,  after  he 
had  removed  from  the  Pequea  Valley.  In  1717  he  re-estab- 
lished his  home  in  the  present  Groffdale,  west  of  New  Hol- 
land. A  second  colony  was  started  in  1724  in  the  section 
that  is  now  Weaverland ;  here  the  Webers,  Goods,  Martins, 
Schneders  and  Zimmermans  found  their  new  abodes.  The 
third  settlement  developed  between  these  two  communities, 
—  at  the  present  New  Holland.  The  father  of  this  colonial 
town  was  John  Diffenderfer,  who  sailed  on  the  ship  "Wil- 
liam and  Sarah"  from  Rotterdam  in  the  summer  of  1727.91 
He  landed  at  Philadelphia  with  109  Palatinates  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1727.  His  brother,  Alexander,  who  accompanied 
him,  made  his  home  in  Oley,  Berks  County.92  But  John 
pushed  on;  in  1728  he  settled  on  the  outskirts  of  the  pres- 
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ent  New  Holland,  where  he  is  honored  as  the  founding 
father  of  the  town.  To  this  settlement,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  arrivals  of  the  Stones,  Brimmers,  Brubakers, 
Rolands,  Kinzers,  Winters  and  others,  the  Stoevers  were 
added  in  1729  or  1730.93 

The  missionaries  began  at  once  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  early  settlers  through  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  occasional  preaching  which 
was,  no  doubt,  done  at  private  homes.  The  Church  Regis- 
ter, which  was  opened  in  1733  by  the  Stoevers,  bears  the 
title : 

The  List  of  Baptized  Children  in  the 
Congregation  on  the  Muhl  Creek  [Mill  Creek] , 
Paequea  [Pequea]  and  Beber  Creek 
[near  Strasburg]. 

The  first  record  is  the  baptism  of  Johann  Balthasar,  the  son 
of  Matthias  Wendrich,  on  May  1,  1730.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Balthasar  Wendrich  and  his  wife,  Maria  Magdalena, 
served  as  sponsors.  The  list  of  marriages  is  headed: 

Those  persons  who  were  united  and  confirmed 
in  wedlock  by  me. 

The  initial  entry  records  the  marriage  of  Wilhelm  Schiel 
and  Rosina  Leitner,  which  was  solemnized  on  May  30, 
1730.94 

Because  there  is  no  title-page,  such  as  appears  in  the 
Muddy  Creek  and  Philadelphia  Records,  it  might  be  dis- 
puted that  the  younger  Stoever  did  not  open  the  church 
book  at  New  Holland,  and  that  the  ministrations  entered 
there  were  performed  by  the  father  before  his  departure 
for  Virginia.  This  possibility  is  strengthened  by  the  un- 
successful search  in  the  private  journal  of  the  son  for  a 
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record  of  early  ministrations  to  the  New  Holland  colonists. 
According  to  this  record  the  first  baptisms  performed  at 
New  Holland  were  those  of  Elizabeth  Ellmaker  and  Eliza- 
betha  Boeszhaar  on  August  26,  1774  (p.  28).  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  proof,  not  even  an  intimation  of  the  younger 
Stoever's  lack  of  ministrations;  for  the  first  baptism  at 
Muddy  Creek,  whose  records  are  the  indisputable  work  of 
the  younger  pioneer,  is  entered  under  the  date  of  March  24, 
1745,  into  his  private  journal  (p.  30).  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  records  at  New  Holland  were  opened  by  John 
Caspar  Stoever,  Junior.  Unfortunately,  the  characteristic 
title-page  has  been  lost.  Following  his  ordination,  he 
opened  this  protocol,  and  as  his  practice  was,  he  entered 
the  ministerial  acts  which  he  had  performed  before  his 
official  induction  into  the  holy  office. 

Tradition  has  it  that  a  log  church  was  built  some  time 
between  1730  and  1735.  This  was  replaced  by  a  stone 
church  in  1763.  It  is  generally  held  that  an  organization 
was  effected  shortly  after  1733,  the  year  in  which  Stoever 
was  ordained. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  John  Caspar  Stoever, 
Junior,  that  the  town  was  laid  out.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
design  which  was  used  in  plotting  the  lots,  old  Earltown 
received  the  name  of  "New  Design."  Out  of  deference  to 
the  Dutch  settlers,  who  were  greatly  overjoyed  on  account 
of  the  cordial  welcome  given  them  upon  their  arrival,  the 
name  of  the  hamlet  was  changed  shortly  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  New  Holland,  which  has  persisted  to  the 
present  day.  When  the  town  was  planned  in  1744,  the  first 
grant  was  warranted  to  George  Swope,  Wendle  Swecker, 
John  Borger,  Nathaniel  Lightner  and  Michael  Reis  for  the 
use  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  It  consisted  of  four 
acres  and  was  conveyed  by  John,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  the  proprietors  of  the  Province.95 
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The  connections  of  Stoever  with  the  New  Holland  Church 
continued  to  1767.  Though  he  removed  his  family  to 
Lebanon  County  in  1740,  he  served  this  congregation  regu- 
larly in  1746.  Subsequent  to  the  pastorate  of  Valentine 
Kraft  (May,  1747-March,  1748  )and  that  of  Tobias  Wag- 
ner (September,  1748-January,  1755),  John  Caspar  Stoever 
returned  to  this  group  and  ministered  to  them  from  1755 
to  April,  1757.96  His  significance  in  combatting  the  perils 
of  the  Beissel  movement  here  is  on  a  parity  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Reformation  at  Muddy  Creek.  While  New  Hol- 
land is  located  at  a  point  somewhat  more  distant  from  the 
Ephrata  Cloister  than  Muddy  Creek,  it  is  much  nearer  to 
the  Pequea  Communiy  of  which  Beissel  was  the  original 
head. 

C.  AT  THE  COUNTY  SEAT 

About  fifteen  miles  west  of  New  Holland  lies  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  the  political  center  of  Lancaster  Couny.  As 
early  as  1721  or  1722  the  first  settlers  arrived,  and  by  1730 
the  cluster  of  houses  that  had  sprung  up  sheltered  a  popu- 
lation of  200  souls.97  The  colony  was  located  at  what  was 
known  as  "Gibson's  Pasture."  The  owner  of  this  tract  was 
George  Gibson,  who  conducted  the  tavern,  "The  Old  Hick- 
ory." It  was  named  probably  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
specimen  of  this  species  stood  near  the  place  where  the 
Indians  had  a  rendezvous  for  many  years.  The  swamp  in 
front  of  "The  Old  Hickory,"  near  the  center  of  the  present 
city  of  Lancaster,  was  known  as  "Dark  Hazel  Swamp."  A 
second  lowland  which  had  been  designated  as  "Long  Swamp" 
extended  to  the  northeast  through  the  northern  limits  of 
what  was  called  the  "Roaring  Brook." 

With  the  establishment  of  Lancaster  County  in  1729  a 
very  serious  contention  arose  over  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  justice.  The  chief  aspirants  were  Wright's  Ferry,  the 
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present  Columbia,  and  Postelwait's  Tavern  where  the  pro- 
prietor was  conducting  an  Indian  trading  post.  The  site 
where  the  present  Lancaster  now  stands  was  selected  and 
laid  out  by  Colonel  James  Hamilton  in  1730.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  the  development  of  Lancaster  during  the 
first  decade  of  its  existence  was  not  very  encouraging,  but 
after  1740  the  town  began  to  incerase  so  rapidly  that  by 
1742  a  charter  was  sought  and  acquired.98 

The  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  town  of 
Lancaster  are  shrouded  in  mystery."  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Stoevers.  The  earli- 
est ministrations  whose  records  have  been  transcribed  into 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  the  original  church  register 
—  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Stoever  —  were  performed  in 
1729.  The  entry  is  as  follows:  — 

November  29,  1729 
Lutheran  Children  were  baptized 
One  was  —  Anna  Maria  Lien 

The  same  year  in  which  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Junior, 
commenced  the  church  book  at  New  Holland,  (1733),  he 
opened  the  official  register  for  the  Lancaster  congregation. 
It  bears  the  title: 

Kirchen  Protocoll 

Vor  die  Stadt,  Lancaster 

Anno  1733. 

Following  his  custom,  he  entered  the  ministerial  acts  which 
he  had  previously  performed.  The  baptismal  section  bears 
this  title: 

Verzeichniss  der  getaufften  Kinder 

in  der  Gemeinde  der  Stadt  Lancaster100 

The  first  baptism  on  the  list  is  Anna  Catharina  Bart,  the 
daughter  of  John  George  Bart,  September  27,  1730,  with 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Klein  as  witnesses.  Four  baptisms 
were  performed  before  this  one : 

Anna  Marie  Lien,  May  3,  1730,  [See  above]. 
With  Conrad  Templeman  and  wife,  Anna  Maria,  as 

Witnesses ; 
Frederick,  son  of  John  Eichelberger, 

May  8,  1730; 
John  George  Dieber         May  7,  1730;  and 
Johannes,  son  of  Sebastian  Finck,  May  3,  1730. 

The  adjoining  section  of  the  church  book  preserves  the 
records  of  marriages ;  it  bears  this  title : 

Verzeichniss  der  von  mir 
Coupulirten  Perschonen,  1731101 

The  first  recorded  weddings  are:  Johann  Philip  Firnsler 
and  Maria  Barbara  George,  April  26,  1731;  and  Andrea 
Stantzenberger  and  Johanna  Ernacis,  November  9,  1733. 

The  industry  which  Stoever  displayed  and  the  influence 
he  exerted  in  Lancaster  and  vicinity  are  indicated,  in  part, 
by  the  following  list  that  covers  several  annual  ministra- 
tions :  — 


Year 

Baptisms 

Weddings 

1730 

14 

0 

1731 

8 

0 

1733 

10 

2 

1734 

23 

7 

1735 

49 

10 

1736 

20 

4 

1737 

26 

13 

1738 

70 

27 

Under  the  faithful  leadership  of  the  youthful  missionary 
the  congregation  developed  rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant churches  of  Penn's  Province.  On  the  Eighteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  the  autumn  of  1733,  149  persons 
partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  same  year,  Septem- 
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ber  30th,  a  pewter  flagon  copiously  decorated  with  an 
angel's  head,  a  lamb  and  a  wreath,  and  marked  with  the 
initials  "J.  C.  S.,"  was  presented  by  the  Honorable  John 
Martin  Weybrech.102  This  same  donor  gave  the  pewter  cup 
upon  whose  embellishments  the  letters  "J.  C.  S."  had  also 
been  engraved.  The  pastor  himself,  John  Caspar  Stoever, 
Junior,  secured  the  pewter  pyx  for  the  Communion  wafers. 
The  Communion  service  was  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  small  paten  which  John  Christian  Schultze,  who  visited 
the  congregation  in  1732,  had  left  behind."  103 

On  November  6,  1736,  the  congregation  extended  a  for- 
mal call  to  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Junior,  who  had  been 
serving  since  1729  or  1730.  His  acceptance  made  him  the 
first  regular  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Lancaster. 
Upon  the  consummation  of  this  relationship  pastor  and 
people  concentrated  their  energies  upon  the  erection  of  a 
more  suitable  house  of  worship.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1737.  The  next  year  the  edifice  was  consecrated  with  ap- 
propriate services  on  October  28,  1738,  the  day  of  St.  Si- 
mon and  St.  Jude.  The  act  of  dedication  was  performed  by 
the  pastor  "in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  people 
with  prayer,  and  preaching  of  the  divine  Word  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament."104  The  church  records 
have  preserved  at  least  a  portion  of  the  consecratory 
prayer : 

May  God  let  it  attain  the  desired  purpose, 
so  that  the  Savior  may  not  have  cause  to 
lament  over  Lancaster  as  over  Jerusalem, 
"My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer, 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

The  new  edifice  was  erected  on  the  site  that  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  Trinity  Chapel.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  stone  altar,  which  was  carved  by  Caspar  Lochman, 
Jacob  and  Michael  Beyerle.  The  pulpit,  made  by  Zacharias 
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Barth,  was  equipped  with  a  sand  clock  which  had  a  ca- 
pacity for  one  and  one-half  hours.  From  the  steeple  that 
graced  the  new  church  a  small  bell  called  the  faithful  to 
prayers  and  by  its  solemn  toll  announced  the  flight  of  a 
soul  into  eternity.  In  1739  Pastor  Stoever  presented  a  black 
altar  book,  and  two  years  later  William  Ziegler's  gift  of  a 
white  covered  altar  book  was  received.  An  item  of  equip- 
ment of  more  than  passing  interest  was  the  addition  of  an 
organ  in  1744  which  was  manufactured  by  George  Kraft, 
a  "skillful  artist." 

Stoever's  connections  with  the  Lancaster  congregation 
continued  until  1775,  although  he  relinquished  his  official 
relationship  in  1742.  By  this  time  he  had  removed  from 
Lancaster  County  to  Sunnyside,  near  Lebanon.  He  had 
also  become  deeply  engulfed  by  the  Tulpehocken  Contro- 
versy. After  his  departure  from  the  Lancaster  congrega- 
tion clerical  adventurers  imposed  themselves  upon  this 
church.  One  was  Valentine  Kraft  who  fled  from  the  dis- 
turbed Tulpehocken  region  upon  the  arrival  of  Henry  Mel- 
chior  Muhlenberg.105  Kraft  contracted  with  the  Lancaster 
congregation  to  preach  once  a  month  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  a  consideration  of  twenty-four  pounds.106 

Because  of  his  general  unworthiness  for  the  sacred  offiice 
the  new  pastor  was  dismissed  in  1743.  Following  his  re- 
moval, the  Reverend  John  Dylander,  the  pastor  of  the 
Swedish  Church  in  Philadelphia,  preached  occasionally  in 
the  Lancaster  Church.  He  continued  his  intermittent 
ministrations  until  1744  when  the  Reverend  Lorenz  Thor- 
stantsen  Nyberg  assumed  the  pastorate.  His  ministration 
caused  much  (dissension  because  of  his  Moravian  persua- 
sions. Despite  occasional  retrogressions  the  church  in  Lan- 
caster, where  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Junior,  performed  356 
baptisms  and  united  102  couples  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
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has  become  one  of  the  most  influential  congregations  in  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

D.  IN  WARWICK 

Having  buffetted  the  advances  of  Sabbatarianism  by  the 
establishment  of  Lutheran  congregations  to  the  east 
(Muddy  Creek),  to  the  south  (New  Holland)  and  to  the 
west  (Lancaster) ,  John  Caspar  Stoever  carried  his  crusade 
to  the  north  where  he  founded  another  bulwark  for  the 
defence  of  the  Reformation  religions.  At  present  the  con- 
gregation is  known  as  Emanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  at  Brickerville,  but  in  its  beginning  it  was  the 
"Gemeinde  in  Warwick." 

One  of  the  original  sections  of  Lancaster  County,  War- 
wick included  the  present  Warwick,  Penn,  Elizabeth  and 
Clay  townships.107  Its  first  settler  was  Richard  Carter,  who 
came  from  Warwickshire,  England,  from  which  the  dis- 
trict took  its  name.  With  the  formation  of  the  township  in 
1729  its  pioneer  was  appointed  a  magistrate.  Other  early 
immigrants  were  Christian  Bomberger,  who  arrived  in 
1722  from  Eshelbrun,  Baden;  George  Klein,  a  native  of 
Kichert,  Baden,  who  took  up  land  where  the  present  Lititz 
now  stands;  George  Eby,  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hammer  Creek;  Jacob  Huber,  Michael  Pfautz,  John  Ging- 
rich, John  Wister,  Christian  and  Jacob  Hershey,  John  and 
Daniel  Brubaker  and  others.108 

According  to  his  private  records  (p.  54),  John  Caspar 
Stoever  began  his  ministerial  activities  in  this  section  in 
1735  with  the  wedding  of  John  George  Bohrman  and 
Catharine  Motz  on  August  tenth.109  But  the  church  register, 
'  which  Stoever  opened  in  1743,  sets  1730  as  the  date  for 
his  earliest  ministrations  in  this  region.  The  protocol  bears 
the  following  title: 
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Church  Book  and  Protocol 
for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation  in  Warwick, 
Begun  in  1730.    At  this  time 
the  entries  have  been  faithfully 
extracted  from  other  sources  and  gathered 
together  herein  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Compiled  by  me,  John  Caspar  Stoever 
In  the  year,  1743. 

The  baptismal  records  are  headed : 

The  List  of  those  children  who  were 
baptized  in  the  Warwick 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Its  initial  entry  on  December  3,  1732  is  that  of  John  Michael 
Kibsch,  whose  father  bore  the  same  name.  Another  inter- 
esting record  is  the  baptism  of  John  Jacob  Miller,  the  son 
of  Leonhardt  Miller,  on  February  3,  1732.  These  entries 
are  duplicates  of  the  Muddy  Creek  records  where  the  names 
of  the  baptizers  are  given  as  John  Christian  Schultze  and 
Peter  Miller,  respectively. 

Two  years  after  Stoever  opened  the  church  book  and  pro- 
tocol for  the  "Gemeinde  in  Warwick"  twenty-seven  acres  of 
land  were  warranted  to  the  congregation  by  John,  Richard 
and  Thomas  Penn.  The  new  indenture  was  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  pioneer  preacher.  From 
the  nature  of  the  procedings  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
held  on  February  24,  1745,  it  can  be  inferred  that  their 
church  building  had  been  erected  some  time  prior,  perhaps 
immediately  after  the  grant  of  land  had  been  made.  There 
are,  however,  no  records  of  the  corner  stone  laying  nor  of 
the  consecration  of  the  church  edifice.110 

Stever  continued  as  the  active  pastor  of  the  Warwick 
congregation  until  about  1754,  when  the  entries  into  the 
church  records  are  no  longer  in  his  accustomed  handwrit- 
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ing.  Following  his  withdrawal  from  the  pastorate,  an  un- 
pleasant situation  arose  in  this  congregation.  The  principal 
figure  was  a  Mister  Mischler,  who  had  thrust  himself  upon 
the  young  church.  When  the  church  doors  were  locked 
against  him,  he  persuaded  a  boy  to  break  through  a  win- 
dow to  open  the  door;  whereupon,  Mischler  and  his  party 
entered  the  building  and  conducted  a  "so-called  worship." 
In  1769  the  infamous  Mischler  was  called  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  irregular  acts. 

After  the  notorious  Mischler  left  the  Warwick  area,  the 
officers  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  turned  to  "their  old 
preacher,  John  Caspar  Stoever,"  who  agreed  to  minister 
to  their  spiritual  needs  as  his  failing  health  would  permit. 
Under  this  arrangement  he  continued  until  Good  Friday, 
1779,  which  was  his  last  appearance  in  this  congregation. 

That  John  Caspar  Stoever  was  regarded  with  esteem  and 
affection  is  attested  by  the  statement  made  in  connection 
with  his  decease.  This  minute  was  written  into  the  church 
book,  "The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  Council 
took  occasion  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  him  [Stoever]  by 
attending  his  funeral  at  the  old  Hill  Church  in  Quitapho- 
hilla."  111 

Among  the  influential  members  of  the  Warwick  congre- 
gation was  Heinrich  William  Stiegel,  commonly  known  as 
"Baron  Stiegel."  Occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  pio- 
neer community  as  a  master  iron  worker  and  glass  manu- 
facturer, he  became  the  outstanding  lay  figure  in  the  little 
group.  Under  date  of  October  1,  1769,  he  was  honored  by 
the  congregation  through  his  election  to  the  trusteeship. 
Later  he  presented  twenty-five  lottery  tickets  with  the 
provision  that  in  the  event  of  a  prize  the  official  body  should 
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decide  upon  the  disposition  of  the  money  so  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  congregation  would  be  served.112 

With  the  founding  of  the  "Gemeinde  in  Warwick," 
Stoever  surrounded  the  headquarters  of  Sabbatarianism 
with  four  citadels  of  orthodoxy.  From  them  the  influence 
of  Stoever  penetrated  into  the  adjoining  districts.  By  his 
positive  preachings  he  strengthened  the  souls  of  the  sturdy 
pioneers  and  urged  them  to  retain  their  places  in  the 
colonial  society  rather  than  withdraw  into  the  cloister  of 
Beissel  at  Ephrata.  As  a  result  of  admonitions  at  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptisms  he  secured  the  promises  of  parents  to 
rear  their  children  in  strict  orthodox  fashion.  Through 
the  contacts  afforded  him  by  the  solemnization  of  marriages 
Stoever  was  given  an  opportunity  to  impress,  particularly 
upon  the  young  couples,  the  necessity  of  establishing  homes 
upon  Christian  teachings.  This  influence  was  far-reaching : 
his  private  ministerial  journal  reveals  that  he  officiated  at 
61  weddings  whose  principals  lived  in  Lancaster  County. 
Rugged  and  individualistic  in  character,  John  Caspar 
Stoever,  Junior,  was  the  man,  who  saved  the  early  settlers 
from  the  aggressive  inroads  of  the  Ephrata  Community. 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  YORK  COUNTY 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Stoever  returned  to  Lancaster 
County  after  his  ordination,  he  visited  the  Lutherans  who 
had  established  their  homes  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  This  water-way  serves  as  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  southeastern  Pennsylvania  counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  York.113  To  this  section  Stoever  was  attracted 
not  only  by  his  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  but  also  be- 
cause of  friendship.  Several  of  the  early  settlers  of  York 
County,  and  subsequently  also  members  of  his  congregation, 
were  fellow-passengers  with  the  Stoevers  on  the  ship, 
"James  Goodwill."  As  these  settlers,  Sebastian  Eberle  and 
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George  Schumacker  and  others,  travelled  to  York  County 
they  probably  passed  Stoever's  residence  near  New  Hol- 
land, where  it  is  likely  that  he  met  them  and  promised  to 
visit  them  in  their  new  habitations.114 

The  first  white  colonist  on  the  territory  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  was  John  Grist,  who  went  to  York  County 
from  Hempfield  Township,  Lancaster  County,  in  1719  or 
1720.H5  Because  his  attempt  at  colonization  was  unsuc- 
cessful on  account  of  Indian  disturbances,  the  distinction 
for  the  founding  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  York 
County  has  been  given  to  John  Hendricks.116  Removing 
from  the  banks  of  the  Conestoga  Creek  in  Lancaster  County 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  he 
journeyed  to  the  Kreutz  Creek  valley  and  established  his 
home  on  the  tracts  which  John  Grist  had  abandoned. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  18th  century  York 
County  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  colonization  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  the  gateway  for  the  emigrants  who  made 
their  way  from  Lancaster  County,  and  the  counties  north 
and  northeast  of  Lancaster,  to  the  Cumberland  and  Shenan- 
doah valleys.  These  early  searchers  for  attractive  soils 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  York  County  until  they 
reached  the  Cumberland  Valley.  In  doing  so,  they  followed 
the  Indian  Trail  which  led  from  the  present  Wrightsville 
westward  along  the  Kreutz  Creek  to  the  Codorus  Creek. 
At  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  York  the  colonists  turned 
south  to  Hanover  and  into  Maryland. 

On  Stoever's  visit  to  York  County  in  1733  he  gathered 
the  German  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Codorus  Creek 
into  a  congregation.  He  named  it,  "Die  Evagelische  Luther- 
ische  Gemeinde  an  der  Kathores."  117  Following  his  prac- 
tice with  other  young  congregations,  he  opened  a  record 
book.  On  the  fly-leaf  the  names  of  the  twenty-four  persons 
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who  had  contributed  to  its  purchase  were  entered.  The 
congregation  had  no  church  building;  for  eleven  years  the 
worship  was  conducted  in  private  homes.118 

Beginning  his  labors  in  York  fully  eight  years  prior  to 
the  plotting  of  the  town,  which  occurred  in  October,  1741, 
Stoever  continued  his  ministry  in  this  community  probably 
on  a  monthly  schedule  for  ten  years.  During  this  decade  he 
baptized  191  persons  and  married  34  couples.119  His  work 
in  this  section  was  concluded  in  1743,  the  last  recorded 
ministration  being  a  baptism  on  April  28.  From  this  point 
the  official  acts  were  entered  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Reverend  David  Chandler,  whom  Stoever  probably  or- 
dained to  the  Christian  ministry.120 

Stoever's  activities  were  not  limited  to  the  Codorus  re- 
gion. While  journeying  through  the  valley  of  Kreutz  Creek 
enroute  to  York,  he  stopped  occasionally  to  baptize  and  to 
marry.  Such  ceremonies  were  performed  between  1736  and 
1741.  From  York  he  pushed  on  toward  the  Maryland  State 
line  to  the  town  of  Hanover;  then,  to  Conewago;121  and 
continuing  down  the  famous  Monocacy  Road,  he  reached 
Monocacy  itself,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  colony  of  Maryland.122  Here  Stoever  baptized 
45  persons  and  married  6  couples  between  the  years,  1734- 
172.  In  York  County  Stoever  was  the  earnest  evangelist 
instead  of  the  dashing  crusader  who  defended  Lancaster 
County  Lutheranism. 

MINISTERING  IN  BERKS  COUNTY 

The  territory  that  is  embraced  by  the  present  Berks 
County  was  cut  off  from  Philadelpha,  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster counties.  Its  organization  was  effected  on  March  11, 
1752.123  The  area  was  colonized  by  the  Swedes  who,  as 
early  as  1700,  made  a  settlement  at  Molatton,  which  was 
located  at  the  present  Douglassville.124  The  French  Huge- 
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nots  led  by  the  De  Turck  family  found  a  peaceful  home  in 
Oley  Township  in  1712.125  The  Welsh  established  their 
colony  in  what  is  now  included  in  the  townships  of  Car- 
narvon, Brecknock  and  Cumru.126  Although  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settled  chiefly  at  Donegal  in  Lancaster  County,  a  few 
found  desirable  sites  in  the  present  Berks  County.127  But 
the  principal  settlers  of  this  section  were  the  Germans,  who 
came  in  successive  waves  of  immigration  to  bring  sizeable 
accessions  to  the  population. 

The  evangelistic  activities  of  John  Caspar  Stoever  in 
Berks  County  lend  themselves  to  a  two-fold  classification: 
in  the  east,  they  were  intermittent  and  limited  in  scope; 
and  in  the  western  district,  which  was  closer  to  his  home 
in  Sunnyside  near  Lebanon,  his  ministrations  were  constant 
and  more  numerous.  In  the  first-named  region,  Stoever 
was  the  characteristic  persevering  travelling  missionary, 
going  from  settlement  to  settlement  to  call  upon  his  country- 
men to  supply  their  spiritual  needs,  as  expressed  in  bap- 
tisms, marriages  and  by  occasional  preaching  services 
which  were  conducted  in  their  homes.  Stoever's  ministra- 
tions at  Oley  indicate  the  nature  of  his  connections  in 
eastern  Berks  County.  His  own  records  show  that  he  made 
visits  to  this  district  from  1731  to  1734.  His  ministerial 
acts  at  Mosellem  in  the  present  Richmond  Township  reveal 
irregular  appearances  which  began  in  1731  and  continued 
to  1748.  The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive;  the  danger  of  the  Sabbatarians  was  not  nearly 
so  imminent  in  this  locality  because  it  was  farther  removed 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Ephrata  Community  than  the 
western  portion  of  Berks  County. 

The  second  phase  of  Stoever's  life-story  in  Berks  County 
was  enacted  in  the  territory  which  lies  west  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  Through  this  region,  known  commonly  as  the 
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rich  Lebanon  Valley,  the  Tulpehocken  Creek  flows.  Farther 
to  the  west,  close  to  the  Lebanon  County  line,  the  Swatara 
cuts  its  channel  as  its  waters  hasten  to  join  the  Susqehanna 
River. 

The  settlers  of  this  historic  valley  immigrated  in  two  di- 
rections: one  group  came  thither  by  pushing  on  into  the 
interior  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia;  the  rest  comprised 
a  remnant  of  the  ill-fated  German  colony  which  had  been 
established  in  the  Province  of  New  York. 

The  evangelistic  efforts  of  Stoever  in  western  Berks 
County  were  concentrated  upon  four  major  fields:  North- 
kill,  where  he  performed  126  baptisms  and  11  marriages 
from  1731  to  1763;  Bern  Township,  where  he  recorded  35 
baptisms  and  22  weddings  from  1743  to  1765;  Atolhoe, 
where  he  baptized  43  persons  and  married  107  couples 
from  1745  to  1767;  and  Tulpehocken,  the  scene  of  169  bap- 
tisms and  109  weddings  in  the  period,  1734  to  1779.128 

Two  congregations  were  planted  as  the  immediate  results 
of  the  unceasing  endeavors  of  John  Caspar  Stoever.  The 
one  known  officially  as  "Christ  Church,"  but  more  com- 
monly as  "Little  Tulpehocken,"  is  located  in  Jefferson 
Township  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Bernville.  It  is  called 
"Tulpehocken"  because  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  by  that  name,  and  "Little"  because  it  has  always 
been  a  small  congregation  with  a  small  building.  Tradition 
prevails  that  it  was  constituted  by  the  eastern  group  that 
withdrew  from  Reed's  Church  during  the  prolonged  feud 
that  raged  there. 

The  church  register  which  Stoever  opened  for  this  con- 
gregation bears  the  following  characteristic  title: 

Church  Book  and  Protocol 

for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation 

down  at  the  Tulpehocken  near  the  Northkill. 
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In  it  was  noted  and  recorded  the  children 
baptized  in  this  church  and  congregation, 
as  well  as  those  regularly  joined  in  matrimony 
from  1730  on. 

Derived  in  part  from  other  church  records,  and 

in  part  from  my  manuscripts  and 

collected  into  this  [book]  and  to  be 

continued  in  the  future 

By  me,  John  Caspar  Stoever, 

Regularly  called  and  ordained  an 

Evangelical  Lutheran  minister 

and  pastor  in  charge  of  this  and  other 

congregations  in  Lancaster  County,  in  the 

Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Done  and  executed  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord,  1742.129 

The  entries  of  baptisms  extend  from  1727  to  1761.130  The 
marriages  cover  the  period  from  1735  to  1760.  As  late  as 
1774,  when  the  Reverend  Emmanuel  E.  Schulze  resigned 
the  pastorate,  the  congregation  requested  Stoever  to  re- 
sume the  pastoral  relationship.  He  complied  by  conducting 
occasional  preaching  services  and  administering  Commun- 
ions, records  of  which  were  properly  entered  into  the  of- 
ficial protocol. 

The  patent  for  the  land  upon  which  the  rude  log  church 
was  erected  was  executed  in  Philadelpha,  November  20, 
1747;  although  three  years  earlier,  May  17,  1744,  there  was 
a  warrant  for  land  in  which  Michael  Shower  was  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  trustees.  That  there  was  a  building  by 
1749  is  attested  by  the  record  of  a  marriage  which  was 
solemnized  "in  the  church"  on  September  3,  1849.131 

The  second  organization  effected  by  John  Caspar  Stoever 
in  Berks  County  was  Christ  Church,  Stouchsburg,  which 
represented  the  western  group  that  detached  itself  from 
the  quarrelsome  Reed's  Church.  The  story  of  this  develop- 
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ment  embroiled  Stoever  in  bitter  controversy  and  will,  for 
this  reason,  be  told  in  a  subsequent  section. 

PREACHING  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTY 

Like  Berks  and  York  counties,  Lebanon  County  was 
originally  included  in  the  territory  of  Lancaster  County. 
When  the  last-named  was  erected  in  1729,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Lebanon  County  was  designated  as 
Lebanon  Township.  This  arrangement  prevailed  until 
February  16,  1813,  when  Lebanon  County  was  established 
by  adding  a  section  of  Dauphin  County  to  Lebanon  Town- 
ship.132 

The  first  settlers  in  this  area  appeared  about  1715.  Eight 
years  later,  1723,  the  first  company  of  persecuted  Germans 
came  from  the  colony  of  New  York.133  In  1729  the  second 
contingent  arrived  under  the  leadership  of  young  Conrad 
Weiser,  who  followed  the  trail  of  their  perturbed  predeces- 
sors. In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  a  steady  migration 
into  the  confines  of  Lebanon  County;  William  Penn's  sec- 
retary, James  Logan,  wrote  that  they  came  in  crowds.134 
By  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  18th  century  a  great 
influx  of  Germans  of  various  beliefs,  Dunkards,  Lutherans, 
Moravians  and  Reformed,  had  taken  place.  These  early 
pioneers  either  pushed  into  the  interior  in  search  of  more 
desirable  habitations  than  the  established  settlements  of- 
fered, or  they  made  their  way  to  these  parts  directly  from 
the  port  of  disembarkation.  Suitable  locations  were  found 
chiefly  in  that  fertile  portion  of  the  county  through  which 
the  Swatara  River  flows  as  it  hastens  from  east  to  west  to 
empty  its  waters  into  the  Susquehanna  River  at  the  present 
site  of  Middletown;  or  these  sturdy  folk  decided  to  found 
their  new  homes  along  the  main  tributary  of  this  stream, 
the  Quitopahila,  on  whose  banks  developed  the  county  seat, 
the  city  of  Lebanon.138 
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To  these  rich  valleys  the  earnest  evangelist,  John  Caspar 
Stoever,  travelled  as  early  as  1731  to  establish  a  spiritual 
relationship  with  his  native  countrymen.  On  February  25 
of  this  year  one  of  the  first  marriages  in  the  Lebanon  dis- 
trict, if  not  the  first,  was  consummated.  The  officiant, 
Stoever,  recorded  the  act  in  his  private  ministerial  journal: 

February  25,  1731,  Francis  Reynolds  and 
Catarina  Steitz,  Quittapahilla.136 

The  labors  of  the  hardy  missionary  in  Lebanon  County 
were  continued  with  zealous  vigor,  sometimes  with  pointed 
animosity,  for  all  but  a  half -century,  —  to  his  death  in  1779. 
He  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  regions  which  were 
located  near  the  Swatara  and  the  Quitopahila,  but  occasion- 
ally he  interspersed  these  constant  ministratons  to  resume 
the  role  of  a  pioneer  preacher  when  he  would  journey  to 
Paxtang,  which  borders  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  even 
to  Upper  Paxtang,  which  is  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  Dauphin  County. 

More  especially,  Stoever  devoted  his  energy  to  Bethel, 
Swatara,  Hanover,  Lebanon  and  the  Hill  Church.  The  min- 
isterial acts  which  Stoever  has  ascribed  to  Bethel  were 
probably  not  restricted  to  Lebanon  County,  for  Bethel  in- 
cluded that  large  section  of  the  upper  Swatara  valley  which 
today  is  divided  between  Berks  and  Lebanon  counties.  The 
Lebanon  section  included  the  modern  Swatara,  Union,  Jack- 
son and  Bethel  townships. 

The  district  was  named  "Bethel,"  which  means  "House  of 
God,"  by  the  Moravians  who  had  established  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Swatara.  As  early  as  1740  they  had 
erected  a  house  of  worship  with  the  Reverend  Johann 
Brand  Miller  as  the  first  pastor.  The  presence  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren  stimulated  Stoever's  activities  in  this  sec- 
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tion  so  that  he  baptized  90  persons  and  solemnized  123 
marriages. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  Stoever  purports  by 
the  general  term,  Swatara,  for  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
stream  by  this  name  flows  through  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  county.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  Swatara  east  and  a 
Swatara  west;  the  former  is  a  division  of  the  original 
Bethel  Township  and  the  latter  is  a  portion  of  Dauphin 
County.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  some  of  the  270 
baptisms  and  12  weddings  which  Stoever  performed  be- 
tween 1730  and  1767  took  place  in  the  eastern  section.  A 
"Swatara  Kirche"  had  been  established  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  old  Williamsburg,  which  was  laid  out  in  1761  by 
William  Jones.  After  the  death  of  the  founder  in  1771  the 
name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Jonestown.  As  early  as 
1764,  the  first  Lutheran  Church  was  erected  in  the  hamle,t 
with  John  Caspar  Stoever  as  the  first  minister  and  no  doubt 
its  founder.  The  initial  baptismal  entries  were  made  in 
1779  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  T.  Melsheimer.137 

In  the  consideration  of  Stoever's  activities  in  Heidelberg 
the  student  encounters  a  confusion  similar  to  the  Swatara 
and  Bethel  situations.  Berks  County  has  three  Heidelberg 
townhips,  —  Heidelberg,  Lower  Heidelberg  and  Upper 
Heidelberg,  while  Lebanon  County  had  to  be  content  with 
a  single  Heidelberg.  At  the  Lebanon  County  Heidelberg 
Stoever  was  compelled  to  contend  with  a  different  religious 
stock  than  the  Sabbatarians,  namely,  the  Jews.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  decade  of  the  18th  century  they  are 
said  to  have  had  a  synagogue  and  a  cemetery.  Undoubtedly, 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Germans  whose  presence 
was  felt  in  Heidelberg  as  early  as  1735. 

The  principal  town,  which  was  named  Schaefferstown  in 
honor  of  its  founder,  Alexander  Schaeffer,  was  plotted  in 
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1744.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  erected  in  1767.  Its  bell 
was  cast  in  London  and  bears  the  inscription,  "Pack  and 
Chapman  of  London,  Fecit  1733.  For  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Heidelbergtown,  Lancaster  County."  It  was  a  companion 
to  the  one  that  was  made  for  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lan- 
caster. The  old  Communion  service  bears  this  inscription: 

Michael  Weber  and  his  respected  wife,  Anna  Barbara, 
have  donated  this  Communion  Service  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  in  Heidelberg,  Lancaster  County, 
1764. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  ministerial  acts  which  Stoever 
has  ascribed  to  Heidelberg  were  performed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Schaefferstown.  The  congregation  there  was  a  member 
of  the  pastoral  charge  that  comprised  Warwick,  Mannheim, 
Weiseigenland  (White  Oak)  and  Schaefferstown.138  Since 
John  Caspar  Stoever  was  the  organizer  of  the  Warwick 
Congregation,  it  may  well  be  inferred  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Schaefferstown.139 

Among  the  more  important  centers  in  which  Stoever  ex- 
ercised his  influence  in  Lebanon  County  there  is  probably 
none  that  can  compare  with  the  Hill  Church, — "  Die  Evan- 
gelische  Lutherische  Gemeinde  an  der  Quitopahilla." 
Erected  in  1735  on  a  commanding  knoll  that  overlooks  the 
opulent  Lebanon  Valley  at  a  point  four  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  of  Lebanon,  the  log  church  was  one  of  the  first, 
jif  not  the  first  religious  edifice  in  Lebanon  County ;  and  the 
organization  that  was  effected  during  the  same  year  enjoys 
a  similar  distinction  with  reference  to  the  congregations  of 
this  county. 

At  this  early  date  when  the  Indians  were  wont  to  sally 
forth  in  an  occasional  surprising  incursion,  John  Caspar 
Stoever  gathered  the  "scattered  sheep"  not  only  to  worship 
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but  likewise  to  build  a  church.  The  worshippers  who  sat 
on  the  rough  hewn  logs  came  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  they 
heard  it  at  times  amidst  great  fear  provoked  by  the  wild 
beasts  that  prowled  through  the  forests,  and  by  the  Indians. 
This  danger  was  so  imminent  that  during  the  services  sen- 
tinels were  posted  at  the  doors  of  the  church  to  challenge 
the  approach  of  the  Indian  marauders.140 

In  1743  the  church  register  was  opened  by  Stoever  with 
the  characteristic  title  page : 

Church  Book  and  Protocol 
for  the 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation 
at  the 

Quitopahila  in  Lebanon  Township, 

In  which  the  names  of  the  baptized 

children,  as  well  as  the  names  of 

those  who  were  joined  in  holy 

matrimony,  are  recorded. 

Before  this  time  from  the  year,  1773, 

entered  into  my  own  book  but  now 

extracted  from  the  same  and  faithfully 

collected  into  this  book  for  the 

regular  use  of  the  aforesaid  congregation, 

Through  me,  John  Caspar  Stoever,  at  present 

minister  of  this  as  well  as  several  other 

congregations  in  Lancaster  County 

in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Done  the  13th  of  December, 

Anno  Christi,  1743. 

The  next  year  on  the  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Au- 
gust 12,  1744,  the  rude  log  church  was  consecrated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.141  On  the  day  previous  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  congregations,  the  common  owners  of  the 
church  property,  held  a  joint  meeting  at  which  the  "Rules 
of  1744"  were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  both  denomina- 
tions. The  original  document  almost  certainly  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  Pastor  Stoever  was  signed  by  33  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church  and  by  38  Lutherans.  At  the  end 
appears  the  seal  and  the  familiar  signature  of  John  Caspar 
Stoever,  "dermahligen  Ev.  Luth.  Pfarrherr."  At  the  Hill 
Church  the  enterprising  evangelist  continued  his  ministry 
from  1731  to  his  death  in  the  midst  of  a  confirmation  serv- 
ice on  May  13,  1779.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  which  adjoins  the  present  edifice. 

Other  districts  of  Lebanon  County  in  which  Stoever  ex- 
erted his  power  for  righteousness  include  Hanover  Town- 
ship where  his  intermittent  ministrations  extended  over  a 
period  that  covered  almost  a  half-century.  During  this 
time  he  performed  29  baptisms  and  166  weddings.142  He 
also  carried  his  religion  into  Londonderry  Township  where 
the  historic  Bindnagel's  Church  was  established  in  1745; 
into  Derry  where  he  performed  13  baptisms  and  consum- 
mated 68  marriages ;  and  into  Paxton  where  he  recorded  5 
baptisms  and  60  weddings.  But  the  center  upon  which 
Stoever  released  his  religious  fervor  to  a  degree  compara- 
ble to  the  Hill  Church,  or  perhaps  even  exceeding  these  min- 
istraitons,  was  the  city  of  Lebanon.  About  his  numerous 
activities  in  the  county  seat  we  have  written  in  a  later 
section  of  his  biography. 

The  Pioneer  Polemics 

A.  THE  TULPEHOCKEN  CONFUSION 

The  Germans  who  occupied  the  Valley  of  the  Tulpehocken 
came  largely  from  two  main  sources:  from  the  colony  of 
New  York  and  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  set- 
tlers who  journeyed  from  New  York  were  a  small  portion 
of  the  thousands  of  Palatinates  who  had  found  a  temporary 
home  in  the  Savoy,  London,  in  1708.  To  relieve  the  con- 
gestion there,  3,200  of  these  poverty-stricken  sojourners 
were  sent  at  the  expense  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  colony  of 
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New  York  where  they  were  engaged  in  felling  trees,  burn- 
ing tar  and  raising  hemp  for  the  British  naval  stores. 
Under  the  duress  of  military  intimidations  and  industrial 
oppression  they  became  sullen  and  rebellious ;  consequently, 
they  broke  away  from  their  leaders  and  took  possession  of 
virgin  lands  in  the  Schoharie  Valley. 

In  this  attractive  valley  five  settlements  developed. 
Meadows,  fields  and  gardens  blossomed  forth  under  the 
characteristic  German  industry.  But  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  these  already  over-harassed  settlers  were  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  duration.  The  conspiring  eyes  of  the 
Albany  strategists  observing  their  unexpected  recovery  sent 
word  to  the  Germans  that  they  held  no  legal  title  to  the 
lands  which  they  were  occupying;  and  unless  they  would 
secure  the  proper  right  to  their  properties  they  would  be 
evicted.  When  this  harsh  ultimatum  was  given,  Governor 
Keith  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  Albany  attending  a  confer- 
ence on  Indian  affairs.  Hearing  of  the  sorry  plight  of  the 
Palatinates,  his  sympathy  was  quickened  to  the  extent  that 
he  assured  them  that  their  titles  would  be  clear  in  the 
Province  of  Penn,  and  that  their  lands  would  be  free  from 
the  claims  of  white  men  and  Indians.143 

Enthused  by  the  prospect  that  would  bring  an  improve- 
ment of  their  deplorable  circumstances,  they  determined 
upon  a  removal  to  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
friendly  Indian  they  cut  a  road  from  Schoharie  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  At  the  banks  of  this 
water-way  they  constructed  rafts  on  which  they  floated 
down  the  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  Creek.  Thence 
they  made  their  way  to  the  Tulpehocken  region  where  they 
established  their  settlement  in  1723. 144  A  second  contingent, 
of  which  the  famous  Conrad  Weiser  was  a  member,  fol- 
lowed in  1729.145 
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While  these  colonists  were  the  victims  of  political  trick- 
ery, their  souls  were  not  being  neglected.  Their  pastor, 
Joshua  Kochterthal,  came  with  them  from  Germany  and 
ministered  to  their  spiritual  needs  both  in  London  prior  to 
their  departure  for  New  York,  and  in  the  tar  districts  of 
this  colony.146  His  successor  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  was 
Bernard  Von  Thieren,  who  refused  to  accompany  the  set- 
tlers to  Pennsylvania,  but  he  maintained  his  pastoral  con- 
nections with  them  by  making  repeated  visits  to  Tulpe- 
hocken  to  baptize  their  children  and  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper.147  Occasionally  Gerhard  Henkel  of  Falckner  Swamp 
made  trips  to  the  Tulpehocken  colony  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  settlers  there.  A  Reformed  pastor,  Peter  Mil- 
ler, also  appeared  among  them ;  later  he  was  so  completely 
engulfed  by  the  Ephrata  movement  that  he  forsook  this 
parish.  Another  spiritual  leader  was  Caspar  Leutbecker, 
the  Moravian.  His  activities  produced  the  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the  disputes  with  John  Caspar  Stoever.  The 
arrival  of  Moravian  missionaries  in  this  area  added  fuel 
to  the  religious  confusion  which  broke  out  into  a  devastat- 
ing conflagration.  Finally,  when  the  congregation  was 
split  into  three  factions,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  ap- 
peared in  1743  to  rescue  the  torn  and  scattered  flock  by  pro- 
viding trained  and  regularly  ordained  pastors. 

Two  years  after  the  first  contingent  arrived  from  Scho- 
harie the  settlers  at  Tulpehocken  decided  to  erect  a  house 
of  worship.148  By  1727  the  church  was  completed,  for  that 
year  the  pioneers  of  the  district  presented  a  petition  to  the 
court  at  Philadelphia  for  the  opening  of  a  road,  "from  their 
church  at  Tulpehocken  to  the  high  road  at  the  Quaker 
meeting  house  near  Boone's  Mill  in  Oley."  149 

The  leaders  in  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  Tulpehocken  Church  were  Adam  Rieth, 
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and  his  two  brothers,  Leonard  and  Michael,  Frederick  and 
Michael  Schaeffer,  George  Scholl  and  Christopher  Lechner. 
So  assiduously  did  the  members  of  the  congregation  labor 
under  their  direction  that  the  building,  a  log  church,  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  less  than  five  months.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  described  by  a  later  pastor: 

When  the  Tulpehocken  was  settled  by  the  first  inhabitants 
—  this  is  now  almost  thirty  years  ago  —  when  they  first 
took  land,  they  chose  here  about  five  or  six  acres  for  a 
parish  building,  and  also  out  of 'their  great  poverty  built 
a  block  church  or  house  for  their  assembled  company. 
The  money  they  gathered  with  pennies  so  that  one  con- 
tributed to  it  six  pence,  another  eight  pence,  another  a 
shilling.150 

With  the  completion  of  the  simple  edifice  in  the  autumn 
of  1727,  the  time  had  arrived  for  its  proper  consecration. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  connections  of  John  Caspar 
Stoever  with  the  Tulpehocken  Church  are  said  to  begin; 
local  tradition  persists  that  Stoever  officiated  at  the  serv- 
ices of  dedication.  This  is  impossible,  for  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Philadelpha  is  definitely  fixed  as  September  11, 
1728.  If  Stoever  did  participate  in  this  important  service, 
it  took  place  in  either  1729  or  1730:  1729,  because  Stoever's 
first  baptisms  at  Tulpehocken  were  recorded  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year;151  or  1730,  based  upon  his  initial  marriage 
entries  in  his  private  journal  for  this  region.152 

Because  the  service  of  consecration  was  probably  not 
delayed  for  two  years,  we  can  infer  that  Stoever  was  not 
present.  Who  then  was  the  officiating  clergyman  upon  this 
occasion?  It  was  during  this  time  that  Bernard  Von 
Thieren,  their  former  pastor  in  Schoharie,  and  Gerhard 
Henkel  of  Falckner  Swamp  were  making  occasional  trips 
to  the  Tulpehocken  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing,  preaching 
and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  fact,  the  erection 
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of  the  building  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Henkel,  —  "He  advised  us  to  build  a  church  which  we  did 
in  1727."  153  If  this  pastor  was  held  with  such  trustworthy 
esteem  that  the  building  program  was  carried  out  at  his 
suggestion,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  per- 
formed the  solemn  act  of  consecration.154 

The  completion  and  dedication  of  Rieth's  Church,  as  it 
was  traditionally  called,  produced  a  serious  problem,  namely, 
the  matter  of  calling  a  regular  pastor.  Because  of  the  dis- 
turbances that  followed  the  congregation  suffered  divisions 
whose  vestiges  remain  to  this  day.  From  1727  to  1734  the 
community  was  visited  by  itinerant  preachers,  including 
John  Caspar  Stoever.155  During  this  time,  too,  Caspar 
Leutbecker  who  had  been  supposedly  ordained  by  Court 
Preacher  Boehme  in  London  and  sent  to  America  at  his 
suggestion,  also  made  his  appearance  among  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  Lutherans.  Among  the  lay-persons  who  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community  was  Conrad  Weiser, 
who  read  an  occasional  sermon  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion. He  became  known  as  the  "Vorleser"  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation.  Not  only  did  Weiser  possess  a  rich  fund  of 
Biblical  texts,  but  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Lutheran  Pietists,  Spener  and  Francke,  from  whose  ser- 
mons he  read  excerpts  to  the  congregation.  He  was  also 
concerned  about  the  religious  welfare  of  the  children  whom 
he  gathered  for  catechetical  instruction.156  His  future 
son-in-law  described  the  conditions  which  prevailed  among 
these  pioneers: 

Many  years  ago  some  Lutherans  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Weiser,  had  taken  a  piece  of  ground  and  built  thereon  a 
church,  and  alongside  of  it  a  school  house.  In  the  church 
they  were  accustomed  to  have  sermons  read  to  them  on 
Sundays,  and  also  have  travelling  preachers  preach  to 
them  occasionally  in  it.157 
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It  was  during  this  season  of  uncertainty  that  Conrad 
Weiser  became  attached  to  the  brilliant  Reverend  Peter 
Miller,  the  Reformed  pastor,  who  upon  his  arrival  in  Tulpe- 
hocken  in  1730  became  the  spiritual  leader  for  the  entire 
community.  Favorably  inclined  to  the  ascetic  life,  he  was 
won  to  the  teachings  of  Beissel  and  admitted  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Ephrata  Sabbatarian  Community.  With 
Miller  went  at  least  ten  families  together  with  Conrad 
Weiser,  the  Lutheran  leader.  In  May,  1735,  both  Miller 
and  Weiser  were  baptized  into  the  new  faith.  Their  con- 
version was  so  violent  that  they  burned  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  Luther's  Large  and  Small  Catechism,  the  Psalter, 
Arndt's  "Paradies  Gartlein"  and  other  orthodox  devotional 
writings. 

Several  months  later  the  Tulpehocken  Sabbatarian  Com- 
munity was  established  at  Millbach  in  charge  of  Peter 
Miller,  who  now  became  known  as  "Peter,  the  Hermit." 
When  Miller  removed  to  the  headquarters  at  Ephrata, 
Weiser  assumed  the  pilgrim  grab,  mortified  his  flesh  and 
became  the  head  of  the  new  colony.  After  the  completion 
of  the  large  community  house  at  Ephrata,  to  which  Weiser 
had  contributed  liberally,  the  entire  Tulpehocken  Sabba- 
tarian colony  removed  to  Lancaster  County.  But  Weiser 
soon  discovered  that  within  the  sacred  cloister  things  were 
not  so  holy  as  they  should  have  been.  Frictions,  differences 
and  ambitions  prevailed.  The  personalities  of  Beissel  and 
Weiser  clashed  so  implacably  that  Beissel  graciously  per- 
mitted Weiser  to  return  to  the  world  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1741  by  Governor  Thomas. 
Miller  remained  and  became  an  influential  leader  in  the 
Ephrata  Colony.158 

While  these  defections  were  taking  place,  all  was  not 
calm  on  the  Tulpehocken;  the  ferment  of  discontent  was 
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tearing  the  little  community  into  factions.  Among  the 
itinerant  preachers  who  aspired  to  the  pastorate  of  Tulpe- 
hocken  Church  was  Caspar  Leutbecker.  This  tailor- 
peacher  taught  school,  most  likely  in  the  building  provided 
by  the  church  for  this  purpose ;  he  also  catechized,  and  oc- 
casionally he  read  a  sermon  to  the  assembled  congregation 
at  the  Sunday  services.  When  the  congregation  became 
impatient  with  his  intermittent  ministry  and  desired  a 
regular  pastor,  they  decided  to  despatch  a  call  to  Europe; 
and  they  entrusted  the  document  duly  signed  and  sealed 
into  the  hands  of  Leutbecker  for  transmission  to  Court 
Preacher  Ziegenhagen.  This  was  done  on  account  of  his 
connections  with  the  authorities  in  London  and  because  he 
had  suggested  the  name  of  a  faithful  pastor  in  Germany 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  little  church.  In  the  mean- 
time, Leutbecker  continued  his  ministrations.  At  his  sug- 
gestion a  parsonage  was  built  for  the  new  pastor,  and  fol- 
lowing his  proposal  the  congregation  gave  permission  to 
Leutbecker  to  occupy  the  house  during  the  interim.159 

The  year  after  the  call  had  been  extended,  Leutbecker 
reported  that  the  preacher,  named  Bagenkoph,  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  congregation;  but  unfortunately  he 
had  died  at  sea  while  enroute  to  America.  Because  Leut- 
becker was  suspected  of  doubleHdealing  in  the  disposition 
of  the  call  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  a  portion  of  the 
congregation  wished  to  secure  the  services  of  Bernhard  Von 
Thieren,  their  former  pastor  in  Schoharie.  This  was  inter- 
cepted by  Pastor  Knoll  of  Hackensack,  who  wrote  that 
Von  Thieren  was  so  "ignorant  and  dumb  that  he  is  unable 
to  write  a  single  syllable  in  his  mother  tongue  without 
grammatical  errors." 160 

By  this  time  the  supply  pastor,  Leutbecker,  had  won  ten 
or  twelve  families  so  completely  that  they  "clung  to  Mister 
Leutbecker  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  regular  minis- 
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ter,  as  he  gave  out  that  Court  Preacher  Boehme  had  or- 
dained him."  161  Another  evidence  states  that  "When,  how- 
ever, nearly  a  whole  year  had  elapsed,  we  received  informa- 
tion that  our  preacher  coming  to  us  from  Germany  had 
died  at  sea.  Therefore  we  proceeded  to  call  our  already 
beloved  Caspar  Leutbacker  unanimously  to  become  our 
regular  minister,  faithfully  to  care  for  our  souls  in  the 
future,  and  continue  in  office  as  our  actual  pastor."  162  With 
the  official  assumption  of  the  pastorate  by  Leutbecker  the 
factional  lines  were  drawn  more  sharply.  Conrad  Weiser 
reported  that  in  the  congregation  a  great  split  soon  arose.163 

While  the  feud  over  Leutbecker  was  raging,  John  Caspar 
Stoever  was  establishing  himself  more  firmly  within  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  that  portion  of  the  congregation 
who  opposed  the  tailor-preacher.  His  entrance  into  the 
Tulpehocken  congregation,  according  to  the  maligning 
pamphlet,  "The  Confusion  of  Tulpehocken,"  is  ascribed  to 
the  occasion  of  an  infant  baptism.  In  this  instance,  Leut- 
becker noticed  that  the  man  who  brought  the  child  for  bap- 
tism was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Because  of  this 
condition  Leutbecker  refused  to  baptize  the  child;  he  dis- 
missed the  man  and  earnestly  admonished  him  to  come 
back.  Instead  of  returning  on  the  appointed  day,  the  man 
made  application  to  John  Caspar  Stoever,  who  was  then  re- 
siding near  New  Holland.  The  latter  complied  with  the  re- 
quest and  journeyed  to  Tulpehocken  to  baptize  the  child 
"without  informing  the  regular  pastor  loci,  or  inquiring 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  This  breach  of  minis- 
terial comity  is  described  as  "The  first  act  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  Caspar  Stiever  [Stoever],  and  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Tulpehocken  Disturbances  [Confusion]."164 

Using  this  as  an  entering  wedge,  Stoever  began  to  proselyte. 
He  conducted  meetings  for  his  adherents  first  in  the  barns, 
but  after  a  time  he  endeavored  to  bring  his  group  into  the 
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church.  Having  gained  an  entrance  into  the  church  build- 
ing, it  soon  became  apparent  that  Stoever  sought  the  con- 
trolling authority.  When  a  lock  was  attached  to  the  church 
door  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  building  to  Stoever's  party, 
it  was  broken  off.  A  second  attempt  to  frustrate  Stoever 
suffered  the  same  fate.  When  the  Stoever  group  had  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy,  Leutbecker  was  compelled  to  con- 
duct his  services  in  the  parsonage.  This  mastery  is 
confirmed  from  a  contemporary  source,  "The  minority 
remained  true  to  Leutbecker;  the  majority  adhered  to 
Caspar  Stoever  who  now  had  a  rather  large  following."  165 

With  the  ejection  of  the  Leutbecker  faction  from  Rieth 's 
Church,  they  resorted  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  re- 
gain what  they  had  lost.  Accordingly,  two  delegates  were 
despatched  to  William  Webb,  John  Page's  attorney,  who 
resided  at  Kenneth  Square.166  After  laying  the  case  before 
the  Justice,  he  granted  Caspar  Leutbecker  exclusive  right 
to  preach  and  teach  in  the  church,  and  ordered  the  Stoever 
party  to  keep  the  peace  until  such  a  time  as  he  might  come 
among  them  to  investigate  the  difficulty.  But  this  did  not 
allay  the  confusion;  Stoever  paid  no  attention  to  Webb's 
decision  and  "continued  to  act  as  if  the  matter  lay  entirely 
in  their  own  hands." 

Upon  this  refusal  Justice  Webb  found  it  advisable  to  in- 
stitute his  examination.  As  a  result,  he  authorized  and 
empowered  Leonhard  Rieth,  Frederick  Schaeffer,  Michael 
Rieth  and  Michael  Schaeffer  or  any  of  them  to  keep  in 
possession  the  keys  to  the  church;  to  see  to  it  that  no  one 
was  to  molest  or  disturb  Caspar  Leutbecker  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty ;  and  that  the  house  should  be  kept  and  prepared 
for  the  use  and  services  of  the  religious  society  of  the 
Lutherans,  among  whom  Caspar  Leutbecker  was  now  the 
minister.  When  this  legal  pronouncement  did  not  bring 
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compliance,  Webb  suggested  a  compromise  which  Stoever 
immediately  rejected.  The  situation  is  described  as  fol- 
lows, "denouncing  and  reviling  [Stoever]  walked  out  of 
the  church.  Mister  Webb  begged  him  to  come  back.  But 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  him,  and  Stoever  in  a  perfect 
fury  of  rage  reviling  and  scolding,  went  his  way."  167 

By  this  time  the  ferment  of  dissension  had  permeated 
the  districts  surrounding  the  Tulpehocken  settlement.  For 
this  reason,  another  attempt  was  made  to  quell  the  storm 
by  allowing  Stoever  and  his  party  the  right  to  use  the 
church  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  month,  when  it  should 
be  opened  for  him.  This  arrangement  proved  so  aggravat- 
ing to  Stoever  that  his  followers  pushed  a  girl  through  a 
window,  and  she  and  another  girl  who  stayed  outside  sawed 
a  hole  into  the  church  wall.  Through  this  opening  Stoever 
and  his  group  entered  the  church,  and  when  their  opponents 
came  upon  them,  the  intruders  were  engaged  in  conducting 
preparatory  services  prior  to  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  Again,  despite  even  legal  restrictions 
Stoever  gained  the  ascendancy ;  on  the  following  Sunday  and 
those  succeeding  it,  he  entered  the  church  and  conducted 
his  services  with  the  result  that  Leutbecker  and  his  ad- 
herents were  compelled  once  more  to  worhip  at  the  par- 
sonage. 

With  the  church  building  in  possession  of  the  Stoever 
party,  acts  of  bitterness  were  heaped  upon  the  person  of 
Leutbecker.  Firearms  were  discharged  in  front  of  his 
residence  and  stones  were  hurled  through  the  windows  of 
his  house.  These  annoyances  caused  such  distress  that 
Leutbecker  was  constrained  to  spend  the  night  at  the  home 
of  his  friend,  Leonhard  Rieth.  Upon  another  occasion  the 
services  were  disturbed  by  an  explosion  which  was  caused 
by  a  powder-loaded  piece  of  wood  that  had  been  placed 
into  the  heated  stove.  These  tumults  over-taxed  the  already 
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weakened  Leutbecker.  His  condition  became  gradually 
worse  and  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  George  Lesch 
where  he  died  in  1738.  His  contemporary  wrote,  "At  last 
Leutbecker  died.  Before  his  death  the  wearing  of  the 
priest's  cap  became  rather  heavy  for  him."  168  The  funeral 
services  for  Leutbecker  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Spangen- 
berg.  The  death  of  Leutbecker  ended  the  first  phase  of  the 
struggle;  the  presence  of  the  Moravian  Bishop  at  the 
funeral  heralded  the  second  stage. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  MORAVIANS 
From  1738,  the  year  in  which  Leutbecker  died,  to  1742 
John  Caspar  Stoever  continued  his  schedule  of  preaching 
once  every  four  weeks  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
September  15,  1736.  The  commotion  which  had  shocked 
and  divided  the  Tulpehocken  Community  was  gradually 
losing  its  sharpness.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Bishop 
Spangenberg  was  gaining  hold  on  the  hearts  of  some  fami- 
lies and  came  to  conduct  "edifying  and  instructive  meetings 
in  George  Lesch's  house."  With  the  return  of  Spangenberg 
to  Europe  in  1739,  Andrew  Eschenbach  arrived.  He  settled 
near  Oley  and  made  occasional  visits  to  the  perplexed  mem- 
bers of  Rieth's  Church.  Conrad  Weiser  had  returned  from 
his  Sabbatarian  aberration  and  was  taking  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  Lutheran  congregation,  although  he  was  not 
an  admirer  of  Stoever.  Weiser  had  also  met  Bishop  Span- 
genberg and  had  aroused  in  him  a  desire  to  Christianize 
the  Indians,  while  Spangenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
awakened  in  Weiser  the  belief  that  the  Moravians  are  a 
devoted  class  of  pietistic  Lutherans.  The  Moravians,  Weiser 
felt,  offered  the  solution  to  the  Tulpehocken  troubles;  and 
accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  Oley  where  he  attended  the 
first  conference  held  in  1742  by  Count  Zinzendorf.169  Fol- 
lowing the  discussion  of  the  Tulpehocken  difficulties,  Zin- 
zendorf journeyed  with  Weiser  from  the  Oley  Conference 
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to  Tulpehocken  where  he  preached  the  following  Sunday  on 
the  Second  Article  (Apostles'  Creed  in  Luther's  Catechism) 
and  "read  out  that  he  was  a  good  Lutheran."  170  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  visit,  a  call  was  entrusted  to  the  Count  whereby 
he  should  secure  a  pastor  from  Halle  for  the  congregation. 
Incidently,  Zinzendorf  proposed  that  Gottlieb  Biittner 
whom  he  had  just  ordained  at  the  Oley  Conference  might 
serve  them  "as  long  as  he  should  please  the  people,  or  pos- 
sibly until  some  one  out  of  Germany  could  be  brought 
over."  171 

The  coming  of  Biittner  in  February,  1742,  was  hailed  as 
a  rallying  point  for  the  distracted  little  Tulpehocken  flock. 
Its  hopes  were  fantastic,  for  his  presence  rekindled  the 
smoldering  embers  of  discontent.  In  his  introductory  ser- 
mon the  new  pastor  urged  the  inhabitants  of  the  commu- 
nity to  live  peaceably.  But  before  six  months  had  passed 
the  peace-maker,  who  had  won  only  the  Leutbecker  faction 
to  his  side,  "was  up  in  arms  and  in  hot  and  heavy  pursuit 
of  his  antagonist,  Stoever."  He  was  actually  trying  to 
drive  him  out.172  Under  date  of  April  17,  1742,  about  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  Biittner  undertook  to  write  to 
Stoever;  in  his  letter  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  written 
earlier,  for  his  attack  upon  Stoever's  person  would  have 
been  of  a  milder  tone.173  He  questioned  Stoever's  authority 
as  a  pastor,  and  he  urged  him  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion. Particularly  caustic  were  the  challenges  to  Stoever's 
ordination.  They  follow:  (a)  Who  made  him  to  be  a 
Lutheran  pastor?  (b)  How  can  he  prove  that  he  has  taken 
the  necessary  examination  for  the  Lutheran  ministry? 
(c)  How  can  he  boast  of  a  regular  ordination?  (d)  Where 
and  by  whom  was  he  ordained?  (e)  How  has  this  person 
who  ordained  him  the  right  to  do  so  and  by  what  author- 
ity? (f)  Whence  had  Mister  Stoever  the  authority  to  in- 
stall elders  and  to  authorize  them  to  perform  sacred  duties 
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without  my  (Biittner's)  knowledge?  The  letter  did  not 
bring  peace  but  only  a  sharpened  sword.  In  May,  1742, 
Biittner  publicly  resigned  and  departed  the  same  day,  but 
his  period  of  absence  was  not  unduly  prolonged.  Five 
weeks  later  he  submitted  to  the  pleadings  of  the  little  group 
in  Rieth's  Church  and  returned  to  resume  his  pastorate. 

In  the  very  month  in  which  Biittner  left  the  Tulpehocken 
Church  —  when  it  appeared  that  Stoever  had  again  ob- 
tained the  supremacy  —  there  was  legal  manoeuvering  to 
steal  the  march  on  Stoever's  group.  Because  of  Conrad 
Weiser's  confidence  in  his  new  friend,  Count  Zinzendorf, 
he  counselled  the  Biittner  party  to  secure  possession  of  the 
church  property.  Hastening  to  Squire  William  Webb,  they 
secured  the  deed,  the  conveyance  being  made  on  May  15, 
1742.  Instead  of  executing  the  deed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lutheran  Congregation  at  Tulpehocken,  it  was  conveyed 
to  "Michael  Schaeffer,  Frederick  Schaeffer,  Leonhard  Rieth, 
George  Loesh  and  Hemanus  Walborn."  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Biittner  group  incensed  the  opposing  side  to 
such  a  degree  that  Zinzendorf  was  threatened  with  bodily 
violence  on  his  visit  to  the  region  in  August  or  September, 
1742.  To  offset  this  outburst  of  passion,  these  men  ex- 
plained that  when  the  deed  was  conveyed  to  them  they  bore 
witness  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  trustees  of  the 
congregation. 

With  the  arrival  of  Zinzendorf  the  strength  of  the  Stoever 
faction  began  to  decline.  Having  snatched  away  the  legal 
right  to  the  building,  the  Moravians  made  a  striking  ges- 
ture for  complete  victory.  On  June  3,  1742,  Zinzendorf  held 
a  Religious  Conference  of  the  Congregation  of  God  in  the 
Spirit  at  Philadelhia.  Besides  the  Count,  Pastor  Biittner, 
Pyrlaus  and  Bryzelius  were  present.  They  constituted 
themselves  into  the  Consistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  heaped  insult  upon  shame  and 
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sensation  by  deposing  John  Caspar  Stoever  from  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.174 

This  daring  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Moravians  intensi- 
fied the  already  impassioned  feelings.  Additional  animosity 
was  generated  by  the  return  of  Biittner.  When  he  was 
recalled,  Count  Zinzendorf  appointed  John  Philip  Meurer. 
The  new  pastor,  who  was  a  school  master,  came  with  the 
instructions  to  "leave  all  untouched  in  teaching  and  cere- 
monies and  continue  as  it  has  been  in  Leutbecker's  time, 
among  the  same  flock  that  had  followed  Leutbecker."  Dur- 
ing this  time  Conrad  Weiser  observed : 

The  Majority  ranged  themselves  with  Caspar  Stoever 
until  at  last  only  several  families  remained  over.  But 
these  capitulated  to  the  so-called  Moravians  as  follows, 
that  they  would  remain  Lutheran  as  before  in  all  points, 
that  on  the  other  hand  the  congregation  at  Bethlehem 
should  give  them  a  preacher,  who  would  preach  for 
nothing,  and  thus  it  remained  to  this  day.175 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Meurer  pastorate  another  ele- 
ment wedged  its  way  into  the  Tulpehocken  disturbances. 
This  was  the  arrival  of  Valentine  Kraft,  who  may  have 
been  one  of  Stoever's  tutors  in  Germany.176  He  had  been  a 
pastor  in  the  Palatinate  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Zweibrucken.177  At  this  turn  of  events,  he  de- 
cided to  come  to  America  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  on 
August  25,  1742,  on  the  brigantine,  "Mary"  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Mason.178  He  imposed  himself  upon  the 
Philadelphia,  New  Hanover  and  Trappe  congregations  and 
continued  to  serve  until  Muhlenberg  arrived  in  November, 
1742.  Then  he  moved  into  the  outlying  districts,  making 
his  appearance  in  Tulpehocken  during  the  Meurer  pastor- 
ate. 

What  motives  prompted  Kraft's  activities  at  Tulpe- 
hocken? Did  he  attempt  to  form  a  third  party  of  which 
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he  would  be  the  spiritual  head?  If  this  was  his  intention, 
did  he  hope  to  unite  the  distracted  flock  and  thus  bring  an 
end  to  the  shameful  controversy?  In  his  report  to  the 
Philadelphia  Consistory  Meurer  revealed  the  situation;  he 
stated  that  the  "old  newly  arrived  minister  Kraft  had  been 
preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church."  179  Stoever  and  his 
party  were  also  conducting  services  in  this  edifice  because 
the  authorities  of  Rieth's  Church  had  prohibited  the  further 
use  of  their  building.180  Evidently,  Kraft  had  become  the 
head  of  Stoever's  followers,  for  Pastor  Meurer  informs 
that  Kaft  "returned  the  congregation  to  Stoever  after  they 
had  recalled  Stoever  for  another  year.  He  announced  that 
Stoever  had  determined  to  amend  his  ways,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  dishonorable  forwardness." 

This  lengthy  document  (The  Meurer  Report)  describes 
in  detail  a  conference  which  was  held  at  Michael  Rieth's 
residence  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  estranged  spiritual  leaders.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  the  three  pastors,  namely,  Kraft,  Meurer  and 
Stoever,  together  with  their  representative  deacons.  Each 
pastor  submitted  his  plan  for  peace.  Kraft  suggested  that 
amicable  relations  could  be  restored  if  Stoever  and  Meurer 
would  associate  with  each  other,  thus  providing  examples 
for  their  respective  groups.  Stoever  could  perceive  of  no 
complete  reconciliation  because  of  the  intense  hostility,  but 
he  believed  a  beginning  could  be  made  through  a  more  in- 
timate fellowship.  Meurer  felt  that  no  harmony  could  be 
reestablished  except  through  the  conversion  of  the  pastors 
as  wrought  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Atonement.  Although  the  discussion  continued  for  three 
hours,  no  permanent  results  accrued. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  interview,  as  Meurer  reported,  it 
was  intimated  that  Stoever  and  his  party  were  contem- 
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plating  the  erection  of  a  church  which  was  to  be  located 
about  three  miles  from  the  original  Rieth's  Church.181  This 
step  was  necessary  because  the  Moravians  forbad  Stoever 
from  entering  the  place  of  worship.  According  to  the 
Meurer  report,  the  Moravian  deacons  declared  that  while 
no  person  shall  be  prevented  from  accompanying  the  Mo- 
ravians to  the  church,  Stoever  should  be  refused  admit- 
tance because  he  had  never  been  acknowledged  as  the  regu- 
lar pastor  and  that  he  was  a  brawler.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  the  church  building  program  by  the  Stoever  party, 
they  requested  the  Sacramental  vessels  as  well  as  financial 
assitance  for  the  new  church  and  parsonage.  But  this  was 
declined  by  the  church  officials  because  they  felt  that  the 
dissatisfied  faction  had  withdrawn  from  the  original  con- 
gregation. 

By  this  time  the  Tulpehocken  confusion  had  again 
reached  an  over-heated  stage.  Several  important  develop- 
ments had  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  For  one  thing,  Stoever 
had  removed  from  his  residence  in  Lancaster  County  to 
Sunnyside  near  Lebanon.  This  enabled  him  to  devote  more 
time  and  energy  to  the  Tulpehocken  situation.  Then,  too, 
the  population  of  that  region  was  rapidly  increasing,  for 
by  1742  numerous  immigrants  had  settled  in  the  rich  agri- 
cultural Lebanon  Valley.  Many  of  these  newcomers  were 
of  the  Lutheran  faith  and  naturally  affiliated  with  Stoever 
and  his  group.  These  factors  stimulated  fresh  interest  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  new  place  of  worship.  The  project 
developed  rapidly;  Sebastian  Fischer,  Christian  Lauer  and 
George  Unrah  each  offered  five  acres  of  adjoining  land  as 
a  gift  upon  which  the  new  church  should  be  erected.  Abra- 
ham Lauk  and  Michael  Muller  comprised  the  building  com- 
mittee. Their  fellow  Lutherans  living  in  the  surrounding 
community  assisted  the  congregation  in  assuming  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  incident  to  the  new  enterprise.182 
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In  the  spring  of  1743  the  building  operations  were  begun. 
On  May  12,  1743,  the  corner  stone  was  officially  laid.  Into 
the  cavity  made  by  two  stones  were  placed  an  octavo  Bible 
bound  in  leather,  some  white  bread  (ein  weisz  Broedlein,) 
and  a  bottle  containing  wine,  as  witnesses  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments. 

The  appearance  of  the  name  of  "John  Caspar  Stoever" 
among  the  last  section  of  the  list  of  subscribers  and  the 
third  below  that  of  "Andrea  Kraft"  (Valentine  Kraft,  the 
pastor)  raises  the  question  of  who  officiated  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone.183  Was  this  privilege  accorded  to 
Stoever  or  to  Kraft?  Do  the  respective  places  on  the  list 
of  members  indicate  that  Stoever  had  taken  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  congregation?  While  we  can  not  determine 
Stoever's  place  in  the  service  incident  to  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone,  there  is  a  strong  inference  that  he  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  document  that 
was  deposited  in  the  stone.  There  is  a  most  striking  simi- 
larity between  it  and  the  "Rules  of  1744,"  which  were 
drawn  up  in  connection  with  the  Hill  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches.  One  observes  the  use  of  identical 
phrases;  there  is  the  same  sharp  ring  of  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  same  uncompromising  attitude  towards  those 
who  "depart  from  this  true  and  pure  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Religion  based  upon  the  word  of  God  and  in  accord  with 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession." 

But  the  prospects  of  this  new  church  did  not  settle  the 
Tulpehocken  difficulties.  Although  the  church  was  erected 
by  the  Stoever  party,  he  was  not  privileged  to  remain  as 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation.  Conrad  Weiser  speaks 
about  the  situation  in  his  letter  to  Pastor  Brunnholtz, 
"Meanwhile  Stoever  had  fallen  out  with  his  party,  and  the 
latter  had  addressed  itself  to  Pastor  Muhlenberg  to  get  a 
pastor  in  accordance  with  the  original  determination  and 
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call  that  had  been  sent  to  Court  Preacher  Ziegenhagen." 
Muhlenberg  reported  that  "Stoever  conducted  himself  so 
badly  that  he  resigned  partly  on  his  own  accord;  he  was 
partly  deposed  by  his  deacons."  184  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz  also 
refers  to  the  dismissal  of  Stoever,  "Stoever  spoiled  every- 
thing as  he  did  in  all  places,  so  also  here ;  through  his  dis- 
orderly and  ungodly  life.  The  Congregation  dismissed 
him." 185 

The  congregation  now  addressed  itself  to  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  who  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Njovember  25, 
1742.  Within  six  years  after  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia,  New  Hanover  and  Trappe  congregations,  that 
called  him  to  America,  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
American  Lutheranism,  a  distinction  which  he  held  for 
forty  years.  On  his  visit  to  Tulpehocken  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Conrad  Weiser,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.186 

The  result  of  the  conference  between  Muhlenberg  and 
the  Tulpehocken  leaders  was  the  selection  of  the  Reverend 
Tobias  Wagner  for  the  pastorate,  which  had  become  vacant 
through  the  removal  of  Kraft  and  the  dismissal  of  Stoever. 
The  new  pastor  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  in 
Wiirtemberg,  Germany.  In  1742  he  came  to  New  England 
with  a  band  of  colonists  who  settled  in  Waldoboro,  now  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  From  that  region  he  journeyed  to 
Pennsylvania  in  search  of  a  congregation.187  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Penn's  Province,  Muhlenberg  recommended  him 
to  the  Tulpehocken  Church.  He  was  elected  and  entered 
upon  his  pastoral  office  on  October  25,  1743.188 

Wagner's  pastorate  did  not  bring  about  the  peace  and 
harmony  the  congregation  earnestly  anticipated.  The  pas- 
tor was  of  a  positive  and  a  disturbing  nature,  of  a  violent 
and  irascible  temperament.  Given  to  a  jealous  disposition, 
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he  suspected  Muhlenberg  of  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
Anglican  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.189  In  addition,  the  dismissal  of  Stoever  did 
not  disaffect  him  from  his  most  devoted  followers.  Muhlen- 
berg wrote,  "Stoever  and  his  party  were  greatly  embittered 
toward  Wagner."  190  In  the  meantime,  the  congegation,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  sup- 
porting Wagner's  large  family,  requested  Muhlenberg  to 
secure  a  new  pastor  who  was  unmarried.191  The  outcome 
of  the  unhappy  circumstances  was  the  removal  of  Wagner 
in  April  (Easter),  1746,  after  he  had  served  about  two 
and  one-half  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz, 
who  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  period  of  service  which 
extended  from  1748-1770.192 

We  left  the  Moravians  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Philip  Meurer  in  complete  control  of  Rieth's  Church.  In 
1745  they  ventured  upon  a  building  program  which  cul- 
minated in  a  new  church.  Two  years  later,  February  2, 
1747,  a  tragedy  occurred  that  shocked  the  entire  commu- 
nity. Leonhard  Rieth,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rieth's  Church 
and  subsequently  a  Moravian  trustee,  fell  under  the  water- 
wheel  at  his  mill ;  he  was  caught  in  the  cog  wheels  and  was 
mangled  to  death.  His  funeral  service  provided  the  sensa- 
tion that  demoralized  the  little  Moravian  congregation. 
When  the  Rieth  famliy  engaged  the  Reverend  J.  Nicholas 
Kurtz  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  services,  the  Moravians  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Lutheran  pastor  to  preach  in  their 
church.193  Pastor  Kurtz  was  compelled  to  deliver  his  ser- 
mon in  the  snow  by  the  side  of  the  grave.  This  unfor- 
tunate affair  embittered  the  Rieth  family  and  precipitated 
a  severe  controversy  among  the  Moravians.  Finally,  a  civil 
suit  developed  between  a  small  group  of  Lutherans  headed 
by  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Moravian  authorities  at  Bethle- 
hem for  the  legal  possession  of  Rieth's  Church.  It  ended 
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in  a  victory  for  the  Lutherans.194  The  building  which  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Lutherans  was  24  feet  square;  it 
stood  for  93  years,  to  1836  when  it  was  damaged  by  a 
storm.  The  edifice  that  replaced  it  was  erected  in  1837, 
and  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  Stouchsburg. 
It  is  still  traditionally  known  as  Reed's  Church,  but  the 
official  title  is  Zion's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Confusion  at  Tuipehocken  affords  an  insight  into  an 
unfavorable  aspect  of  colonial  church  life.  The  controversy 
is  a  dark  blot  upon  the  history  of  religion  in  the  fertile 
and  peace-loving  Lebanon  Valley.  In  a  casual  manner  it 
might  be  dismissed  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  But  the  deplor- 
able effect  of  this  unethical  situation  is  denoted  by  the  lean 
harvest  of  souls  that  has  been  produced.  In  1945  Zion's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  that  is  Rieth's  Church 
founded  in  1727,  is  listed  as  a  supply  point  in  the  official 
minutes  of  the  Snyod  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  parochial 
report  shows  that  27  persons  communed  at  least  once 
during  the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure  was 
$994.00.195 

In  attempting  to  form  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
Controversy  on  the  Tuipehocken  the  student  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  occurred  in  an  individualistic  age.  The  preva- 
lent European  culture  transplanted  to  the  New  World 
tended  strongly  to  emulate  the  person.  The  wide-open 
spaces  of  America  afforded  an  opportunity  to  release  this 
conviction  in  an  unrestrained  manner.  The  hard  lot  of  the 
early  pioners  provided  the  obstacles  that  challenged  their 
unconquerable  spirits,  and  the  conquest  of  their  difficulties 
left  their  spirits  resolute,  determined  and  unrelenting.  A 
student  of  the  community  has  advanced  this  opinion : 

It  appears  that  those  early  Tuipehocken  colonists  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  and  this  may  have  had  its 
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weight  in  inducing  the  great  religious  troubles  that 
seemed  to  have  arisen  very  early  among  the  Lutherans 
in  Tulpehocken.  Long  afterwards  in  1743  Conrad  Weiser 
himself  wrote  of  these  colonists,  "Es  war  Niemans  unter 
dem  Volk,  der  es  regieren  konnte.  Ein  Jeder  that  was 
er  wolte,  und  ihr  starker  Eigensinn  hat  ihnen  bis  auf 
diese  Stunde  im  Wege  gestanden."190 

B.  STOEVER  AND  MUHLENBERG  AND  THE 
MINISTERIUM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  Tulpehocken  Confusion  pre- 
sented the  man  with  whom  Stoever  had  further  disagree- 
ments, Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  He  is  rather  generally 
regarded  as  the  "Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America."  A  native  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, he  received  his  theological  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen.  For  fifteen  years  he  taught  various 
branches  at  the  Halle  Institutes.  Instead  of  devoting  his 
life  to  mission  work  in  India,  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
a  pastor  in  Saxony.  Several  years  later  he  was  persuaded 
by  Augustus  Herman  Francke,  the  Director  of  the  Halle 
Institutes,  to  come  to  America.  He  landed  in  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina,  and  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
Salzburg  Lutherans  at  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  he  journeyed  to 
Philadelphia,  arriving  on  November  25,  1742. 

Muhlenberg  found  the  congregations  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  Philadelphia,  Trappe  and  New  Hanover,  con- 
fused and  distracted  because  of  the  imposition  of  preachers 
like  Count  Zinzendorf,  Valentine  Kraft,  whom  we  met  in 
the  Tulpehocken  Controversy,  and  an  ex-druggist,  Em- 
piricus  Schmid.  Several  weeks  sufficed  for  Muhlenberg  to 
gain  possession  of  the  field.  His  presence  and  earnestness 
inspired  new  courage  into  the  disturbed  flocks.  New  build- 
ings were  erected ;  order  began  to  show  its  head  where  dis- 
order once  prevailed.  In  the  meantime,  Muhlenberg's  in- 
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fluence  began  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  districts.  He 
was  summoned  to  allay  the  difficulties  that  baffled  congre- 
gations, and  to  solve,  if  possible,  their  manifold  problems. 
These  situations  demanded  long  journeys:  across  the  Dela- 
ware into  New  Jersey  where  Lutheran  congregations  were 
located  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Raritan  River;  to  New 
York,  where  he  visited  his  brethren  along  the  Hudson 
River;  inland,  to  Lancaster  where  the  Moravian  Nyberg 
had  taken  charge  of  the  congregation ;  on  to  York,  Hanover, 
Monocacy  and  Frederick,  Maryland;  to  Tulpehocken  where 
he  came  in  contact  with  Kraft,  Wagner,  Stoever  and  the 
Moravians. 

Besides  his  earnest  missionary  zeal,  Muhlenberg  was 
gifted  with  administrative  ability.  Consequently,  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  bring  only  God's  Grace  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  the  form  of  Word  and  Sacrament;  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  corporate  organization.  The  opportunity 
to  organize  the  colonial  Lutheran  churches  into  a  synod 
came  when  the  pastors  and  their  representatives  gathered 
for  the  dedication  of  the  new  edifice  which  St.  Michael's 
Church  in  Germantown  had  erected.  Here  on  August  26, 
1748,  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  existing 
Lutheran  body  in  America,  was  founded  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Muhlenberg. 

With  the  organization  effected,  Muhlenberg  directed  his 
energy  to  the  fuller  realization  of  his  motto,  "Ecclesia  Plan- 
tanda,"  by  planting  and  supervising  young  congregations. 
The  liturgy,  "The  Church  Agenda  of  1748,"  which  was 
adopted  at  the  first  convention  of  the  Ministerium,  was 
printed  together  with  a  series  of  ministerial  acts  and  an 
American  hymnal,  —  all  for  the  establishment  of  order  and 
uniformity  in  the  colonial  Lutheran  Church.  To  these  high 
objectives  Muhlenberg  applied  his  strength  until  his  death 
in  1787.  His  remains  were  interred  near  the  walls  of  the 
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historic  Trappe  Church,  which  was  built  under  his  direc- 
tion in  1743. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Muhlenberg  came  to  Tulpe- 
hocken  when  the  controversy  there  had  already  decimated 
the  religious  life  of  the  little  community.  In  his  first  move 
he  recommended  the  Reverend  Tobias  Wagner,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  from  Germany,  as  a  possible  pastor.  While 
Wagner  served  the  congregation,  Stoever  remained  as  the 
head  of  a  rival  faction.  After  Wagner's  dismissal  by 
Muhlenberg,  Wagner  and  Stoever  buried  their  own  ani- 
mosity.197 Muhlenberg  now  became  the  object  of  their 
common  hatred,  which  was  intensified  by  the  leading  role 
which  Muhlenberg  played  in  the  organization  of  the  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  antipathy  found  expression  in  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  Stoever  and  Wagner  from  the  dedication  services  of 
Saint  Michael's  Church,  whose  record  book  John  Caspar 
Stoever  had  opened  in  1733198  They  were  also  deprived  of 
participating  in  the  formation  of  the  Synod  which  was 
constituted  out  of  congregations,  most  of  which  had  been 
founded  and  served  by  Stoever.  The  official  records  of 
Ministerium  reveal,  however,  that  Stoever  and  Wagner 
were  not  the  only  pastors  who  were  denied  the  fellowship 
of  the  first  convention  of  the  pastors  and  lay  delegates. 
During  the  sessions  the  question  was  asked,  "Why  other 
so-called  preachers  like  Stoever,  Streiter,  Andrea  and  Wag- 
ner were  not  invited?"  199  The  following  reply  has  been  re- 
corded : 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  shows  that  we  can  have  no  fellowship 
and  close  brotherhood  with  them,  for  (1)  they  decry  us 
as  Pietists,  without  reason;  (2)  they  have  not  been  sent 
hither,  have  neither  an  inner  nor  an  external  call; 
(3)  they  are  not  willing  to  observe  the  same  Church  Or- 
der that  we  do;  each  wants  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies 
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of  his  home;  (4)  six  years'  experience  has  taught  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  that  they  care  for  nothing  but  their  bread; 
(5)  they  are  under  no  Consistorium  and  give  no  account 
of  their  official  doings.200 

By  the  spring  of  1750,  two  years  after  the  Synod  was 
formed,  the  situation  had  assumed  a  different  connexion; 
the  estrangement  between  the  two  parties  was  being  molli- 
fied. This  amelioration  was  revealed  during  Muhlenberg's 
visit  to  Lancaster  in  May,  1750.201  While  lodging  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  elders,  Muhlenberg  met  Stoever.  During 
the  past  year  Muhlenberg  had  learned  about  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  that  befell  Stoever.  A  grave  illness 
afflicted  him  so  that  he  was  bed-ridden  for  eight  days  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  lost  consciousness,  but  that  the 
sickness  had  served  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Muhlenberg 
had  been  further  informed  that  Stoever  was  serving  five 
or  six  congregations  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulpehocken  and 
that  he  could  carry  on  his  work  with  meager  support,  for 
he  was  well  situated.209 

Even  before  the  interview  with  Stoever  at  the  house  of 
the  church  official,  Muhlenberg  had  begun  to  assuage  his 
hard  feelings  towards  the  wilful  Stoever.  For  one  thing, 
Muhlenberg's  father-in-law,  Conrad  Weiser,  felt  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  maintain  at  least  a  distant  relationship 
with  Stoever  and  Wagner  because  they  both  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  must  be  tolerated.  This  connection  would  con- 
strain them  from  subversive  intentions  and  would  in  some 
degree  tend  toward  concerted  activity.  The  desire  of  John 
Philip  Fresenius,  the  renowned  theologian  and  tutor  of 
John  Caspar  Stoever,  Senior,  that  a  reconciliation  should 
be  effected  between  Muhlenberg  and  Stoever,  Junior,  was 
not  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  development  of  a  more 
amicable  attitude.  It  was  discovered,  also,  that  other  pas- 
tors besides  Stoever  had  been  guilty  of  aggression  and 
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detraction;  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  who  succeeded  Wagner  at 
Tulpehocken,  "without  asking  us  [Muhlenberg]  once  inter- 
fered in  his  [Stoever's]  parish  and  had  done  him  an  in- 
justice."203 This  impertinence  was  reported  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  Synod:  "In  Nordkiel  [Bernville]  a  filial 
of  Tulpehocken,  the  congregation  is  scattered,  one  part 
belonging  to  Wagner,  one  part  to  Stoever  and  one  part  to 
Mr.  Kurtz."  204  It  was  very  evident  to  Muhlenberg  that 
constant  opposition  to  Stoever  would  only  irritate  the  un- 
pleasant cleavage  and  provoke  more  embitterment.  Neither 
was  Muhlenberg  blind  to  the  hard  fact  that  Stoever  had 
labored  with  great  diligence  and  fortitude  during  the  first 
years  of  his  office  "when  no  other  minister  was  here,  so 
that  his  honestium  of  the  first  year  and  the  inhonestium 
of  the  last  years  just  about  balance  each  other  in  the  minds 
of  the  simple  country  folk."  205 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Muhlenberg  spoke  to 
Stoever  during  the  interview  at  Lancaster  concerning  the 
synodical  meetings.  He  asked  Stoever  whether  he  would 
attend  if  an  invitation  were  given.  Stoever  replied,  "He 
would  not  give  his  answer  until  he  had  conferred  concern- 
ing the  matter  with  Wagner."  To  this  Muhlenbreg  added, 
"The  first  invitation  could  not  at  the  beginning  include 
more  than  a  neighborly  friendship  and  for  that  reason  we 
would  also  invite  Wagner  and  would  put  an  end  to  the 
matter  that  up  to  this  time  had  been  agitated  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  sides."  206 

At  this  point  an  unexpected  element  raised  its  ugly  head ; 
the  members  of  the  Ministerium  refused  to  concur  with 
Muhlenberg's  suggestion  to  have  Wagner  and  Stoever  pres- 
ent at  the  synodical  gathering.  In  the  meantime,  Stoever 
had  forgotten  that  the  invitation  was  conditional  and  had 
announced  to  his  congregations  that  he  had  received  a  writ- 
ten invitation  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Ministerium. 
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Muhlenberg's  letter  to  Stoever  in  which  he  attempted  to 
justify  the  attitude  of  the  Snyod  by  explaining  that  the 
brethren  did  not  know  how  to  vote  on  his  invitation  because 
Stoever  had  declared  that  his  reply  would  depend  upon  his 
conference  with  Wagner  was  not  productive  of  a  kindlier 
feeling.  After  deliberation  on  the  embarrassing  question 
the  Synod  decided  to  invite  Stoever  and  Wagner  to  be  pres- 
ent the  day  after  the  convention.  This  was  done  to  offset 
any  bitterness  that  might  result  and  to  resolve  privately  any 
misunderstandings  that  might  arise.  The  second  invitation 
aggravated  Stoever  intensely.  He  was  greatly  perturbed 
over  the  "idea  that  he  should  come  post-f estum" ;  and  he 
displayed  his  displeasure  by  writing  a  long  and  bitter  let- 
ter. 

After  this  distressing  experience  Stoever  was  temporarily 
estranged  from  the  official  ecclesiastical  body  which  was 
functioning  on  the  territory  in  which  his  congregations 
were  located.  This  period  of  dissociation  extended  to  1760, 
when  the  Thirtieth  Convocation  of  the  Ministerium  was 
held  in  the  Trappe  Church,  Providence.  To  this  place 
Stoever  came  on  Sunday,  October  19,  as  an  uninvited 
guest.207  In  his  conversation  with  Pastor  Handschuh, 
Stoever  revealed  that  he  was  offended  because  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  him;  consequently,  Handschuh  re- 
ported, "that  when  he  [Stoever]  joined  us  yesterday  we 
had  treated  him  so  coldly,  although  he  sought  nothing  else 
than  Christian  fraternal  fellowship  in  his  old  age,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  congregations  which  he  yet  served  prosper 
after  his  death."  208  The  reply  recalled  Stoever's  abuse  of 
his  priviliges  at  the  meeting  of  1753  in  Tulpehocken  and 
that  in  the  preceding  year  he  had  dealt  unfairly  with  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Ministerium.  Touching  the  cold  re- 
ception, this  charge  was  denied  because  Stoever  attended 
and  participated  in  the  two-hour  conference  held  on  the 
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previous  evening.  He  was  admonished  to  conduct  himself 
in  a  Christian  manner  and  if  his  behavior  warranted  he 
might  be  invited  to  the  next  convention.209 

Stoever  did  not  attend  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Synod  until  1763,  the  Sixteenth  Convention  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  October  16-19.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day's  sessions  Pastor  Stoever  preached  to  the  Synod, 
basing  his  sermon  on  the  Epistle  for  the  Twentieth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  Ephesians  5 :  15-21.  Using  the  theme,  "The 
Prudent  Walk  and  Conversation  of  the  Christian,"  his  de- 
velopment was:  (A)  In  Regard  to  Ministers;  and  (B)  to 
Hearers.210  At  a  later  session  of  this  convention  Stoever 
was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Synod  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  synodical  proceedings  preserve  the  ques- 
tions asked  him  together  with  answers : 

Further,  several  members  of  the  Ministerium  asked 
whether  Pastor  Stoever  might  join  the  union  this  time? 
Answer:  "Yes,  if  he  desired  it,  and  the  Ministerium 
consented."  Pastor  Gerock  arose  and  asked  Pastor 
Stoever  his  opinion,  whether  he  wished  to  be  a  mem- 
ber? Answer:  "That  it  was  his  desire,  if  the  aim  of 
the  Ministerium  be  the  honor  of  God,  the  propagation 
of  the  pure  evangelical  doctrine,  and  the  up-building 
of  our  Church."  The  President  replied  that  no  worldly 
honor,  no  material  interest,  as  also  no  carnal  pleasure, 
but  the  honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  congrega- 
tions was  the  basis  and  aim  of  our  union.  Pastor 
Stoever  remarked,  while  outside  of  the  union  he  had 
taught  and  done  as  best  he  knew.  The  President  an- 
swered: "If  the  Most  Holy  God  wished  to  reckon  with 
his  servants  concerning  their  office  and  condition,  not  a 
single  thing  in  a  thousand  could  be  answered."  When 
the  votes  of  approbation  of  his  reception  were  asked 
for,  and  Dr.  Wrangel  was  asked  first,  he  answered 
that  he  had  directions  from  the  most  worthy  Arch- 
bishop to  live  in  harmony  with  the  regular  German 
Ministerium,  and  that  if  we  found  sufficient  reason  for 
receiving  Pastor  Stoever  he  would  not  hinder  us.  The 
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President  perceived  that  it  was  unanimously  approved 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Ministerium  present,  and 
extended  to  him  hand  and  heart  with  congratulations,  as 
also  did  all  the  others,  one  and  all  laying  aside  old 
misunderstandings.211 

That  all  past  animosities  were  apparently  abandoned  is 
denoted  by  the  fact  that  Stoever  was  a  member  of  a  minis- 
terial conference  which  gathered  at  the  parsonage  of 
Muhlenberg  on  December  12,  1763.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the  problems  that  were  con- 
fronting the  Synod  at  that  time,  particularly  the  vacancy 
at  Reading.  The  gathering  was  called  also  for  mutual  fel- 
lowship and  edification.212 

The  next  convention  that  Stoever  attended  was  the 
Twenty-First,  which  met  at  New  Hanover  on  November  6, 
1768.  At  the  opening  service  Stoever  offered  a  motto  (as 
it  was  called)  on  Holy  Baptism.  It  was  his  contribution  to 
that  portion  of  the  program  which  was  devoted  to  spiritual 
instruction.213  He  was  also  appointed  to  investigate  the 
financial  status  of  four  or  five  congregations  which  were 
located  near  Lancaster;  and,  if  in  his  opinion,  they  were 
capable  of  raising  a  sufficient  salary,  a  pastor  should  be 
duly  called.  It  was  even  suggested  that  this  pastor  might 
live  with  Stoever  at  Sunnyside  and  serve  the  congregations 
from  that  point.214 

At  the  Synodical  meeting  of  1769,  which  gathered  in 
Philadelphia,  June  25-27,  Stoever  displayed  his  most  ex- 
tensive activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ministerium.  He  of- 
fered, as  in  the  previous  year,  a  verse  for  Holy  Baptism, 
Titus  3:5  and  I  Corinthians  II:  23-25.215  Having  become 
a  member  of  influence  and  respect  among  the  brethren,  he 
was  the  first  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Reverend  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  should  accept 
the  call  to  Yorktown.216 
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One  of  the  most  important  problems  which  confronted 
that  convention  was  the  disturbance  that  centered  in  Peter 
Mischler.  He  was  the  tailor-preacher  who  had  imposed 
himself  upon  a  number  of  congregations  in  the  present 
Berks,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties.  At  Warwick  he 
had  proved  himself  the  most  factious.  Here  he  had  forced 
his  way  into  the  church  by  having  a  boy  break  through  a 
window  and  open  the  church  door.  Mischler  and  his  party 
then  entered  the  church  and  conducted  a  service.  In  the 
proceedings  that  took  place  Stoever  spoke  of  Mischler's 
inability  to  fill  the  pastoral  office.  He  remarked,  "Mr. 
Mischler  had  written  him  [Stoever]  a  long  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  could  not  write 
well  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  spell.  The  commu- 
nication was  without  any  connected  thought  or  style,  and 
yet  the  signature  read :  Parr  Mischler  minister."  217  Re- 
plying to  the  admonition  to  conduct  himself  more  accept- 
ably, Mischler  promised  "that  he  would  in  the  future  have 
nothing  to  do  with  parties  in  Warwick,  Heidelbergtown  and 
Tulpehocken;  and  he  departed  and  wept  before  the 
door."  218 

In  addition  to  his  active  part  in  the  Mischler  trial,  Stoever 
was  appointed  on  a  very  important  committee,  namely,  the 
Examining  Committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  applicants  for  ordination  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. The  record  reads,  "In  the  afternoon  from  half-past 
three  to  seven,  the  Rev.  Examinatores,  Messrs.  St  — 
[Stoever],  Kr  —  ,  H  —  th,  and  Schu  —  ,  were  busy  test- 
ing and  examining  the  young  men,  Mr.  George  Young  and 
Peter  Muhlenberg."  219 

Stoever  attended  three  more  synodical  meetings,  —  1770, 
1772  and  1773.  At  the  assembly  of  1770  his  name  appeared 
third  on  the  list  of  delegates,  —  "1.  Senior  Muhlenberg, 
Praeses,  2.  Mr.  Krug,  3.  Mr.  Stoever."  This  convention  was 
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closed  by  a  prayer  offered  by  Stoever.  The  following  con- 
vention saw  him  in  the  limelight  again  because  he  had  be- 
come embroiled  in  the  church  controversy  at  Lebanon. 
(About  this  we  shall  speak  in  a  later  chapter.)  He  was  in 
attendance  for  his  last  convention  at  Philadelphia,  June 
12-15,  1773,  where  he  was  not  an  active  figure.  The  very 
last  minute  on  this  convention  throws  light  on  his  failing 
physical  condition,  "and  four  members  remain  to  be  paid, 
namely,  Messrs.  Krug,  Kurtz,  Junior,  Wildbalm  and 
Stoever,  who  want  medicine  for  their  portion."  220 

In  an  attempt  to  formulate  an  estimate  of  the  griev- 
ances between  Stoever,  Muhlenberg  and  the  Synod,  it  is 
unfair  to  incriminate  the  one  and  absolve  the  other.  To 
relegate  Stoever,  as  Muhlenberg  did,  into  that  class  of 
preachers  who  cared  for  nothing  but  bread  is  manifestly 
unfair.221  To  regard  Muhlenberg  as  an  imperious  new- 
comer, as  Stoever  probably  did,  is  equally  unjustifiable. 
Both  were  intense  pesonalities  living  in  an  individualistic 
age.  Stoever  looked  upon  Muhlenberg  as  an  intruder  and 
perhaps  as  a  usurper  of  the  place  in  the  colonial  mission 
work  that  Stoever  felt  ought  to  be  occupied  by  him.212 
Muhlenberg's  attitude  toward  Stoever  lacked  Christian 
charity.  To  what  degree  he  was  influenced  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Conrad  Weiser,  can  only  be  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
The  bald  fact  remains  that  Muhlenberg's  bearing  was  not 
ennobled  by  meekness  and  cooperation.  This  reflection  is 
shared  by  Theodore  Schmauk,  who  writes : 

Howsoever  independent  and  prejudiced  Pastor  Stoever 
may  have  been,  the  air  of  authority  and  superiority 
assumed  by  Muhlenberg  in  dealing  with  him,  must 
have  been  aggravating  to  the  pioneer  missionary.223 

To  reach  a  fair  judgment  of  the  two  missionaries,  certain 
facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Both  were  zealous  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  God  through  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
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significantly  enough  both  were  pietists.224  But  they  repre- 
sented opposing  types  of  pietism:  Muhlenberg  was  objec- 
tive while  Stoever  was  subjective.  The  former  was  touched 
by  the  influence  of  Halle,  the  region  in  which  objective 
pietism  was  born  and  nurtured.225  Stoever  was  the  product 
of  Western  Germany  with  its  innumerable  vicissitudes  of 
politics  and  religion.  In  this  area  the  individual,  if  he 
would  survive  ,had  to  become  self-assertive;  consequently, 
more  subjective.  To  the  Hallensers,  as  they  were  called, 
the  metaphysical  implications  of  "This  my  Body,"  and 
"This  is  my  Blood,"  were  sufficient.  But  those  subjectivists, 
like  Stoever,  who  had  been  shaped  under  a  different  mental 
and  spiritual  mould,  demanded  the  fuller  formula,  "This  is 
the  true  body,"  and  "This  is  the  true  blood,"  for  the  words 
of  distribution  in  the  Lord's  Supper.226 

In  the  attempt  to  form  an  adequate  contrast  of  Muhlen- 
berg and  Stoever,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  two  advan- 
tages on  the  part  of  the  former;  Muhlenberg  had  received 
and  accepted  an  authoritative  call  and  he  had  the  benefit 
of  a  university  education.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Stoevers  came  to  America  in  1728  with  neither  a  church 
commission  to  supervise  their  activities  nor  an  institution 
to  support  them.  There  was  no  specific  field  to  which  they 
were  regularly  called,  no  missionary  station  under  whose 
directions  they  were  to  evangelize.  They  were  not  even 
ordained.  Pennsylvania  was  their  field  and  the  commission 
of  Christ  to  preach  and  baptize  was  their  call.  Dependent 
upon  their  own  resources  and  stimulated  by  their  own 
initiative,  they  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Penn's  Woods  to 
minister  and  to  suffer  for  the  Gospel.  Their  educational 
qualifications  were  meager.  The  younger  had  been  taught 
by  his  father,  who  was  a  school  master,  and  interested  pas- 
tors who  supplemented  the  paternal  instructions  by  teach- 
ing him  languages  and  introducing  him  to  theology.227 
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Appreciation  for  the  Stoevers  mounts  when  we  contrast 
their  limited  faculties  with  Muhlenberg's  equipment.  There 
were  his  university  course  at  Goettingen,  his  teaching  at 
the  Halle  Institutes,  his  pastorate  in  Saxony.  With  his  soul 
fired  by  missionary  zeal,  he  determined  upon  a  career  in 
India.  When  the  urgency  of  the  work  in  the  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanover  and  Trappe  congregations  in  America  was 
brought  to  his  attention  by  Augustus  Herman  Francke  of 
the  Halle  Institutes,  Muhlenberg  changed  his  plans  and 
decided  to  come  to  the  New  World.  Thus  equipped  —  educa- 
tion, ordination,  pastoral  experience,  directing  agency, 
some  assurance  of  financial  support  and  an  authoritative 
call  —  he  came  to  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  also  a  difference  in  the  approaches  which 
Stoever  and  Muhlenberg  employed.  The  former  was  the 
pastor  —  personal  and  evangelistic  —  who  searched  out  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  order  to  administer  the  Grace  of  God 
in  the  form  of  Wordp  and  Sacrament.  He  was  the  crusader 
for  his  faith  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  aggressive  incur- 
sions of  the  Ephrata  Sabbatarians.  Muhlenberg  was  the 
organizer ;  and  as  such  could  capitalize  upon  Stoever's  short- 
comings.228 Although  Muhlenberg  came  to  Pennsylvania 
fourteen  years  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Stoevers, 
the  former  has  been  designated  as  the  "man  of  the  hour" 
for  the  colonial  Lutheran  Church.  He  has  been  so  regarded 
largely  because  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  .  In  fairness  to 
both  missionaries  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  its  in- 
ception the  "Mother  Synod"  embraced  a  group  of  congre- 
gations most  of  which  Stoever  had  served  and  whose  prin- 
cipal ones  he  had  founded.229  An  impartial  evaluation  of 
Stoever  and  Muhlenberg  reveals  that  their  work  was  not 
conflicting  but  complementary.  When  the  Stoevers  came 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1728  there  was  an  imperative  need 
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for  pastoral  ministrations  and  gathering  the  pioneers  into 
religious  groups,  but  14  years  later  when  Muhlenberg  ar- 
rived the  clock  was  striking  high  noon  for  the  organization 
of  these  established  congregations  into  a  corporate  body. 

C.  STOEVER  AND  THE  LEBANON 
CONTROVERSY 

The  final  chapter  of  Stoever's  polemic  adventures  was 
written  in  the  "Town  of  Steitz"  or  Steitztown,  as  the 
present  Lebanon  was  originally  known.  Its  founder  was 
George  Steitz,  whom  we  met  as  one  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  new  Christ  Lutheran  Church  at  Tulpehocken.  On  his 
farm,  which  now  floors  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  little  vil- 
lage that  took  its  sponsor's  name  was  laid  out.  Because  this 
event  took  place  when  the  influx  from  Germany  into  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  had  assumed  amazing  proportions,  the 
hamlet  soon  spread  until  it  embraced  the  Reynolds  tract, 
the  Donaghmore  estate,  the  Hammond  mansion,  Pleasant 
Hill  and  the  farms  of  John  Light  and  Peter  Kucher,  whose 
land  bordered  Lebanon's  romantic  stream,  the  Quitopahila. 

Before  the  inhabitants  of  Stietztown  were  privileged  to 
have  a  church  building  within  their  midst,  they  travelled 
to  the  Hill  and  the  Grube  churches,  which  were  located  to 
the  west  and  southeast  respectively.  Here  the  Reverend 
Conrad  Templeman  and  the  Reverend  John  Caspar  Stoever 
ministered  to  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  flocks.230  The 
pious  people  of  the  rising  town  also  journeyed  to  Hebron, 
—  to  the  east  of  Lebanon,  where  the  Moravian  Brethren 
had  reestablished  the  congregation  which  had  originally 
been  organized  on  the  Swatara  Creek.  Many  of  the  devout 
souls  preferred  to  worship  with  the  Moravians  because  it 
obviated  the  hazards  of  the  long  trip  to  the  Hill  and  the 
Grube  churches. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  concealed  in 
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the  realm  of  possibility.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  first 
steps  were  taken  by  laymen  who  felt  the  need  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  more  pronounced  Christian  influence;  or  whether 
John  Caspar  Stoever  gathered  the  early  colonists  of  Luth- 
eran faith  into  a  private  home  where  he  administered  God's 
Grace.231  There  is  at  least  a  likelihood  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion; on  February  25,  1731,  he  united  Francis  Reynolds  and 
Catharina  Steitz,  Quittapahilla,  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony.232 

The  date  for  the  formation  of  a  church  organization  in 
inferentially  set  as  1752.233  Shortly  thereafter  an  effort 
was  made  to  open  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  German  Lutheran  and  the  Presbyterian 
congregations.  This  early  educational  project,  undertaken 
in  June,  1759,  was  to  be  conducted  on  Sabbath  days  with 
Charles  Cornelius  Raboteau  as  teacher.  A  lay  person  was 
engaged  as  the  instructor  because  the  pastors  were  pre- 
vented from  assuming  this  important  function  by  the  many 
duties  demanded  by  their  large  and  widespread  parishes. 
To  offer  the  advantages  of  the  school  to  the  children  of  the 
many  poor  families  who  were  unable  to  secure  a  private 
tutor,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  organize  the  venture  on  a 
community  basis.  The  expenses  involved  were  to  be  met 
by  the  profits  obtained  from  a  lottery  for  which  permis- 
sion had  been  granted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province.234 

During  the  year  following  the  opening  of  the  school,  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Lebanon  was  definitely  established.235 
Two  years  later,  1762,  the  congregation  sent  its  delegate,  a 
Mister  Rade,  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  convened  in  Philadelphia,  June 
27-27.236  Among  the  items  of  business  transacted  at  these 
sessions  was  the  reception  of  new  congregations.  Of  the 
five  that  were  admitted  to  the  United  Ministerium  the  first 
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on  the  list  was  Lebanon,  "whose  petition  to  the  United 
Preachers  was  read  from  a  letter  by  Rev.  Kurtz,  Sr."237 

The  plans  to  erect  a  church  building  for  the  Lutherans  in 
Lebanon  received  a  severe  setback  in  1763.  In  that  year 
the  properties  set  apart  for  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  were  involved  in  a  sheriff's  sale  which  disposed 
of  the  insolvent  estate  of  the  donor,  George  Steitz.  Through 
this  foreclosure  John  Caspar  Stoever  and  his  partners,  who 
formed  the  Lebanon  Land  Company,  became  the  owners  of 
the  church  properties.  They  rescued  both  congregations 
from  their  plight  by  presenting  them  with  deeds  covering 
their  lands.  The  conveyance  to  the  Lutherans  was  made 
on  March  13,  1765,  and  to  the  Reformed  Church  on  August 
first  of  the  same  year.  The  consideration  to  be  paid  was 
five  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency;  and  the  ground  rent 
was  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  red  rose  payable  annually 
in  June,  if  lawfully  demanded. 

On  the  plot  of  ground  whose  dimensions  were  198'  by  162' 
the  Lutheran  congregation  began  the  erection  of  its  house 
of  worship  in  1766.  Two  years  later  the  "Petition  of  1768" 
appeared.  It  was  a  friendly  request  "to  each  and  all  the 
protestant  lovers  and  upright  friends  of  the  Christian 
Evangelical  Religion  and  the  Divine  Word  that  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, they  would  favor  us  in  this  our  Christian  purpose 
with  their  temporal  blessings  and  ability  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful heart,  aid  us  somewhat  with  their  beneficent  hands."238 
An  item  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  building  pro- 
gram was  the  bell;  it  bore  the  inscription,  "For  the  Lu- 
theran Congregation  in  Lebanon  Town,  Lancaster  County, 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Pack  and  Chapman  of 
London,  1770." 

The  hopes  of  the  little  group  in  their  anticipation  for 
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their  new  church  were  soon  blasted.  The  "large  log  church," 
whose  erection  was  begun  in  1766,  remained  unfinished, 
though  used,  for  many  years.  The  disheartening  delay  was 
caused  by  contention  among  the  leaders.  The  "Petition  of 
1768"  reveals  the  activity  of  two  pastors,  the  Reverend  John 
Caspar  Stoever  and  the  Reverend  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz.  Above 
the  official  signatures  appears  the  attestation  of  Stoever 
in  this  form,  "John  Caspar  Stoever  pastor  of  Lebanon  testi- 
fies that  the  above  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth."  Below 
the  list  of  signers  there  was  subjoined,  "I,  the  undersigned, 
testify  to  what  is  stated  above,  with  the  earnest  plea  that 
each  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  will  bear  in  mind  the 
admonition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  To  do  good  and  to  help 
each  other,  forget  not.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  Pastor."  239 

It  will  be  recalled  that  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz  had  interfered 
in  Stoever's  parish  upon  another  occasion,  —  at  Nordkiel 
(Bernville)  where  he  was  the  leader  of  one  section  of  the 
congregation  against  Pastors  Stoever  and  Wagner.240  Kurtz 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1745.  After  serving  as 
a  catechist  in  New  Hanover,  Upper  Milford,  Saccum  and 
Raritan,  he  was  sent  to  Tulpehocken  where  he  became  the 
successor  of  Tobias  Wagner.  The  request  for  his  ordina- 
tion was  one  of  the  reasons  for  summoning  the  colonial  pas- 
tors to  Germantown  in  1748,  when  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  was  organized.  Upon  his  ordination  he  re- 
turned to  Tulpehocken  where  he  served  four  or  five  con- 
gregations until  1770  when  he  was  called  to  York.  In  1763 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Ministerium,  its  President  in  1778, 
and  its  Senior  from  the  death  of  Muhlenberg  in  1787  to  his 
own  decease  on  May  12,  1794.241  Notwithstanding  his 
zealous  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  he  was  possessed 
of  an  officious  and  an  obtrusive  nature. 

It  is  obvious  that  Stoever  had  a  prerogative  to  the  pas- 
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torate  of  the  Lebanon  congregation.  For  a  full  generation 
he  had  been  a  religious  pioneer  in  that  community.  His 
ministrations  among  the  Lutherans  of  Lebanon  included 
142  baptisms  and  270  weddings,  making  him  the  principal 
Lutheran  figure  in  that  area.  As  the  secretary  of  the 
Lebanon  Land  Company  he  exercised  his  influence  so  that 
the  land  upon  which  the  original  as  well  as  the  present 
edifice  was  erected  was  donated  to  the  congregation.  By 
his  affirmation  of  the  "Petition  of  1768"  he  supported  the 
movement  to  secure  contributions  for  the  building  program. 
Despite  these  patronages  Stoever  was  supplanted  by  Kurtz 
as  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  Lebanon  church. 

The  trouble  in  the  Lebanon  congregation  was  exacer- 
bated by  manifold  complications.  As  we  have  already  in- 
timated, Stoever  was  the  head  of  the  smaller  group.  It  was 
in  possession  of  the  "half-built  church,"  maintaining  a 
sharp  discrimination  that  whosoever  could  not  or  would 
not  concur  with  Stoever  was  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
church  and  cemetery.  The  Moravians  who  had  established 
a  congregation  at  nearby  Hebron  watched  circumspectly 
the  ill  fortunes  of  their  neighboring  church  group.  There 
were  also  vagabonds,  self-constituted  wandering  preachers, 
who  prowled  about  and  sought  to  "fish  in  the  muddy 
waters." 

The  majority  of  the  congregation  had  petitioned  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  that  their  grievances  against 
Stoever  be  heard,  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  satisfac- 
tory settled.  But  this  procedure  suffered  delay  because 
the  Ministerium  had  no  authority  to  adjudicate  such  ir- 
regularities. Its  power  resided  in  arbitration  which  could 
be  exercised  only  if  the  dissentient  factions  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  findings  of  the  Synod.  Refusing  at  first  to  accede 
to  arbitration,  Stoever  finally  consented  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Ministerium  and  sent  to  Lebanon. 
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Stoever  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee who  reported  that  he  behaved  like  "the  dog  on  the 
haystack;  he  could  not  enjoy  the  hay  himself,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  let  the  cow  near."  242  The  work  of  the  commit- 
tee was  not  in  vain,  for  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation  Frederick  Conrad  Muhlenberg, 
the  son  of  the  "Patriarch,"  was  asked  to  serve  the  larger 
and  dissatisfied  group.  He  complied  with  their  entreaty 
and  preached  in  the  Reformed  Church  because  Stoever 
would  not  permit  his  enemies  to  occupy  the  church  building. 

The  representatives  of  the  prevailing  party  now  appealed 
to  the  Twenty-fifth  Convention  of  the  Ministerium  which 
convened  in  Lancaster,  Setember  27-29,  1772.  Their  peti- 
tion consisted  of  two  points:  (a)  that  Stoever  be  excluded 
from  the  United  Ministerium;  or,  (b)  that  permission  be 
granted  to  the  major  faction  to  open  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Lebanon  forcibly  and  conduct  services.  The  Synod  re- 
jected both  proposals,  but  decided  that  a  letter  be  sent  to 
Stoever  and  "in  it  remonstrate  with  him,  that  it  might  be 
well  to  open  the  church  to  the  larger  party  opposed  to  him, 
to  be  used  on  those  Sundays  when  he  with  his  small  party 
did  not  use  it,  and  at  his  pleasure  he  might  retain  the 
right  in  it  when  the  others  had  no  service."  a43  This  bold 
stroke  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  chilled  tne  perversity 
of  Stoever  and  caused  him  to  relinquish  his  claims.  Muhlen- 
berg, who  had  already  begun  to  minister  to  a  portion  of 
the  congregation,  assumed  full  charge  of  the  pastorate  in 
1773;  and  on  May  first  of  that  year  he  opened  the  official 
church  register  which  bears  the  title: 

Kirchen  Buch  der  Evangelical  Lutherische 
Gemeinde,  Lebanon,  Lancaster  County. 

Two  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the  Lebanon  con- 
troversy. Judging  from  the  priority  which  Stoever  had  in 
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the  locality  and  bearing  in  mind  the  indignity  of  which 
J.  Nicholas  Kurtz  was  guilty  in  the  Nordkiel  congregation, 
we  regard  the  latter  as  an  audacious  aggressor.  An  impar- 
tial observation  brings  discredit  also  upon  Stoever.  With 
the  rupture  in  the  congregation  wide-open  and  the  situation 
white-hot,  he  sought  the  eviction  of  his  enemies.  His  wil- 
fulness prevented  reconciliation  and  deprived  him  of  his 
pastorate.  The  words  of  Shakespeare,  "The  plague  o'  both 
your  houses,"  is  very  pertinent. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MINISTRY  BY 
JOHN  CASPAR  STOEVER 

The  ministry  of  John  Caspar  Stoever  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania  because  of 
his  courageous  willingness  to  grapple  with  the  ecclesiastical 
problems  of  his  day.  Inasmuch  as  he  ministered  to  an  age 
when  formal  education  did  not  flourish,  his  rather  limited 
theological  training  was  sufficient  for  his  task.  It  was  not 
a  generation  in  which  order  prevailed  either  in  the  state  or 
in  the  church.  This  chaotic  condition  enabled  a  self-ap- 
pointed missionary  like  Stoever  to  carry  on  his  extensive 
labors.  The  harmful  efforts  of  men  like  Kraft,  Empiricus 
Schmid  and  others  who  endeavored  to  impose  themselves 
upon  religious  groups,  show  that  Stoever  was  motivated 
largely  by  noble  qualities.  Among  these  was  his  staunch 
orthodoxy  which  created  a  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  his 
contemporaries.  To  his  ministrations  he  brought  a  strong 
courage  which  manifested  itself  in  his  determination  to 
uproot  heresy.  His  firm  convictions  fired  him  with  a  deep 
earnestness  that  led  him  to  search  out  his  country-men  who 
were  deprived  of  spiritual  ministrations.  By  adding  to 
these  qualities  a  consideration  of  the  robust  physical  frame- 
work which  he  possessed,  our  age  can  appreciate  afresh  "the 
work  he  did,  especially  in  the  stern  opposition  he  made 
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against  the  sects  of  all  kinds  curbing  them  in  their  attempts 
to  gain  power  and  holding  his  own  Lutheran  people  in  the 
true  faith."  244 

Despite  the  strain  of  long  journeys  and  the  time  required 
for  his  diversified  interests  he  managed  to  keep  a  record 
of  his  ministerial  acts  which  reveals  the  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  his  extensive  ministry.  The  entries  of  his  pri- 
vate journal  have  been  classified  as  follows: 


Date  of 


riace 

Dapnsms 

vy  eoain  9  s 

First 
Ministration 

Atholhoe 

107 

46 

1745 

Beaver  Creek 

2 

1737 

Bern  ( Townshin^ 

34 

22 

Bethel 

90 

124 

1742 

Blue  Mountains 

3 

2 

1750 

Cacoosing 

4 

2 

1743 

Carlisle 

1 

1754 

Canashicken 

1 

1741 

Cocalico 

9 

46 

1730 

Chestnut  Hill 

11 

4 

1733 

Cockel  Town,  Virginia 

1 

1737 

Codorus 

37 

27 

1735 

Colebrookdale 

8 

2 

1731 

Conewago 

74 

10 

1731 

Conestoga 

7 

18 

1740 

Conojohela 

18 

2 

1735 

Cornwall  Furnace 

1 

1772 

Coventry 

23 

5 

1731 

Cumru 

1 

1735 

Derry 

13 

68 

1754 

Donegal 

1 

3 

1749 

Earltown  (New  Holland) 

10 

49 

1749 

Elizabeth  Furnace 

6 

1767 

Falckner  Swamp 

8 

1731 

Frankford 

1 

1734 

French  Creek 

4 

1731 

Germantown 

8 

1 

1733 
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Date  of 


Place 

Baptisms 

weddings 

First 
Ministration 

Gummery 

1 

1754 

XXilllUVcF 

29 
bit/ 

166 

1730 

Heidelberg 

1U 

rag 
aO 

I  79A 

I I  Oil 

Helm 

o 

o 

1 

Hempfield 

Q 

o 

-1 

I 

1  79C 
1  1  oO 

Hosensack 

Q 

1  1  Oft 

Kreutz  Creek 

c 

D> 

1 

1  7QQ 

i  /  oy 

Krupp  Church 

1 

1 

1  (  OO 

Lampert 

1 

1  799 

1  (oo 

Lancaster 

9 

ol 

1 7Q1 

Leacock 

1  o 
lo 

1  79  r\ 
1  1  OU 

Lebanon 

144 

OTA 

1  709 

Londonderry 

1U 

Macungie 

1 

Manheim 

4 

1 

1  79/1 

1  (34 

Mash  Creek 

1 
1 

17/11 

1(41 

Maxatawney 

7 

4 

1  791 

1  (ol 

Merion 

8 

1  r700 

1732 

Middle  Pensborough 

2 

1  7C1 

1751 

Middletown 

3 

1762 

Moden  Creek  (Muddy  Creek)  6 

24 

1736 

Mossenutten 

7 

1734 

Monocacy 

45 

8 

"1  f"7  O  /* 

1734 

Moselem 

13 

4 

1733 

Nantmeal 

1  791 

1  (ol 

Newberry 

1 

1747 

New  Groschenhoppen 

1 

2 

1734 

Northkill 

126 

8 

1731 

Oley 

13 

4 

1731 

Opequon,  Virginia 

48 

4 

1734 

Ontelannee 

3 

1736 

Paxtang 

5 

59 

1749 

Pequea 

1 

2 

1739 

Perkiomen 

3 

1734 

Philadelphia 

3 

1733 

Quitopahila 

2 

4 

1731 

Reading 

2 

1764 

Riedge 

1 

1733 
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Date  of 

Place 

Baptisms 

Weddings 

First 
Ministration 

Oil   

Salsbury 

2 

1742 

Saucon 

-* 

1 

1737 

Schiefenthal 

13 

1733 

bcnuylkill 

b 

1 

1733 

Shenandoah 

25 

1  (Triple)  1735 

Skippach 

2 

4 

1733 

Strasburg 

1 

1739 

Summer  Mountain 

5 

1749 

Susquehanna 

3 

1755 

Swatara 

270 

12 

1730 

Sweth 

1 

1753 

South  Branch 

1 

1743 

Trappe 

6 

6 

1730 

Tulpehocken 

169 

109 

1730 

Warwick 

15 

99 

1735 

Williamsburg 

2 

5 

1766 

Yellow  Breeches 

3 

1762 

York 

4 

1755 
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In  turning  to  this  aspect  of  Stoever's  life,  we  find  the 
sturdy  pioneer  in  a  role  secondary  to  his  ministerial  career. 
His  energy  was  devoted  largely  to  preaching  and  the  per- 
formance of  pastoral  acts,  which  demanded  taxing  expendi- 
tures of  strength  and  time.  Travelling  long  distances  over 
primitive  roads,  and  in  many  instances  in  danger  of  Indian 
attacks,  was  a  constant  strain  upon  his  rugged  personality. 

As  early  as  March  1,  1737,  he  made  preparations  to  re- 
move from  his  place  of  residence  near  New  Holland,  Lan- 
caster County,  to  the  present  Sunnyside,  which  is  situated 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Borough  of  Cleona 
and  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Lebanon.  On  this 
date  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  war- 
ranted him  300  acres  of  rich  Lebanon  County  land.  On 
October  2,  1745,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  second  grant  of 
100  acres  which  are  located  in  this  same  region.245  A  third 
warrant  covering  376  acres  and  104  perches  was  conveyed 
on  December  22,  1752,  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Province, 
bringing  his  total  holdings  to  776  acres  and  104  perches.246 
Out  of  this  area,  which  covered  more  than  a  square  mile, 
Stoever  cut  three  large  farms  which  he  called  "planta- 
tions." 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  September  20,  1741,  he  took  the 
"sacrament,"  probably  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
naturalization;  and  four  days  later,  on  September  24,  1741, 
he  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  full-fledged  citizen.  This 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Philadelphia 
with  Thomas  Greene  and  Thomas  Griffith  as  the  presiding 
judges.247 

On  the  large  expanse  of  land  owned  by  the  pioneer- 
preacher,  Stoever  founded  his  new  home;  there,  on  the 
region  drained  by  Lebanon  County's  romantic  stream,  the 
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Quitopahila,  he  established  his  family  and  reared  his  chil- 
dren. His  own  ministerial  journal  has  preserved  their 
names  with  the  dates  of  birth  and  baptism: 

Birth  Baptism 

Maria  Catarina  May  6,  1734  May  12,  1734 

Sponsors,  John  Jacob  Kitzmueller  and  wife  Anna  Maria, 
also  Ludwig  Stein  and  wife  Maria  Catarina. 

John  Caspar  March  10,  1736  March  14,  1736 

Sponsors,  Michael  Beyerle  and  wife,  also  Peter  Ens- 
minger  and  wife. 

Anna  Margaretha  August  21,  1738  September  10,  1738 
Sponsors,  George  Klein  and  wife,  Annna ;  Martin  Weidt- 
man  and  wife  Margaretha. 

Anna  Christina  November  24,  1740  December  2,  1740 
Sponsors,  Michael  Oberle  and  wife  Christian,  Barbara 
and  Anna  Frantzina  Merckling. 

Sophia  Magdalena  April  26,  1743  May  12,  1743 

Sponsors,  Adam  Lesch  and  wife  Sophia,  also  Peter 
Anspach  and  wife  Magdalena. 

Anna  Maria  January  27,  1746  February  2,  1746 

Sponsors,  John  Jacob  Kitzmueller  and  wife  Anna  Maria, 
also  Freiderich  Kresmer  and  wife  Anna  Maria. 

John  Adam  June  18,  1748  July  19,  1748 

Sponsors,  Johannes  Bischoff  and  wife,  and  Adam  Simon 
Kuhn  and  wife. 

Tobias  February  11,  1751  February  17,  1751 

Sponsors,  Tobias  Wagner,  Ev.  Lutheran  minister  and  his 
wife,  also  Elizabeth  Templemann. 

Johannes  July  5,  1753  July  15,  1753 

Sponsors,  Johannes  Schwab  and  wife  Eva  Margaretha. 

John  Frederich  December  16,  1755  December  18,  1755 
Sponsors,  Johann  George  Sprecher  and  wife  Eva  Mar- 
garetha, also  Friedrich  Kraemer  and  wife  (absent) . 

John  Frederich  September  20,  1759  September  30,  1759 
Sponsors,  Christopher  Friederich  Wegman  and  wife 
Anna  Maria.248 
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The  building  which  Stoever  erected  on  the  tract  covered 
by  the  first  warrant  has  been  described  as  "a  landmark  of 
the  olden  times  that  holds  for  us  a  fascinating  charm."  249 
It  served  three  purposes,  —  home,  mill  and  fort.  Its  con- 
struction was  begun  in  1737  and  by  1740  it  was  completed. 
With  dimensions  of  about  40  by  60  feet  ,it  was  a  massive 
structure  when  one  considers  the  times  and  the  meager 
facilities  for  building.  The  walls  were  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, being  composed  of  simole.  undressed  stones  many  of 
which  were  no  larger  than  a  man's  fist.  The  mortar  that 
bound  the  thousands  of  stones,  which  were  required  for  the 
building,  was  so  firm  that  it  defied  the  pen-knife  of  the 
curious  investigator.  So  substantial  were  its  integral  parts 
that  this  stronghold  of  the  colonial  period  has  endured  to 
the  present  generation. 

Stoever  and  his  family  occupied  six  rooms  of  this  com- 
modious dwelling,  two  on  the  first  floor  and  four  on  the 
second  story.  In  addition  to  furnishing  an  abode  for  his 
family,  this  building  housed  also  Stoever's  milling  ma- 
chinery. Here  the  country-preacher  conducted  his  milling 
enterprise  for  all  but  forty  years.  During  this  period  the 
waters  of  the  Quitopahila  turned  the  neighbors'  grain  into 
grist,  chops  and  flours ;  and  as  the  settlers  and  parishioners 
transacted  their  business  they  undoubtedly  discussed  and 
perhaps  even  solved  problems  incident  to  their  congrega- 
tional life.  As  the  grain  of  the  community  flowed  to  his 
mill  and  his  ministerial  contacts  continued  to  expand,  the 
pastor-miller  became  a  person  of  comfortable  circum- 
stances.250 

There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Pastor  Stoever's  mill  was 
the  oldest  on  the  Quitopahila  Creek.  This  distinction  is 
contested  by  Johan  Peter  Kucher's  establishment.  Its  claim 
is  based  on  the  statement  made  by  John  Krause,  who  was  a 
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proprietor  of  the  Kucher  Mill:  "The  mill  I  owned  was  the 
first  one  on  the  creek  [Quitopahila]  ."251  Regardless  of  its 
age,  Preacher  Stoever's  venture  was  among  the  first  to 
serve  a  community  need.  Other  early  grist  mills  were  con- 
ducted by  Strickler,  Strickler  and  Yingst,  and  John  Caspar 
Stoever,  Junior,  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Caspar  Stoever. 

The  mill-structure  at  Sunnyside  performed  another 
praise- worthy  service  for  the  district  in  which  it  stood;  its 
western  end  contained  a  fort  to  which  the  neighbors  fled  for 
refuge  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  Indian  incursion. 
These  dreaded  raids  by  the  red  men  incited  much  trepida- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  early  settlers.  Muhlenberg  records 
the  story  of  Regina  whose  father  and  brother  were  killed, 
and  she  and  her  sister,  Barbara,  were  taken  captive  and 
returned  ten  years  later.252  On  June  26,  1756  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Moravian  Church  on  the  Swatara  Creek  were 
murdered.253  So  perilous  were  the  times  that  the  wor- 
shippers at  Hill  Church  brought  their  muskets,  and  a  con- 
tingent of  them  was  posted  as  sentinels  with  loaded  weap- 
ons at  the  door  of  the  church.254 

The  approach  of  the  Indians  was  announced  by  ringing 
the  bell  on  the  domicile  of  John  Caspar  Stoever.  This  bell 
was  cast  in  1739  by  Michael  Grass  who  operated  the  Eliza- 
beth Furnace.  Tradition  has  attached  two  distinctions  to 
the  instrument  that  summoned  Stoever's  neighbors  to  a 
place  of  safety:  first,  that  it  is  the  oldest  bell  in  Lebanon 
County;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  the  Liberty  Bell  of  Le- 
banon County,  having  pealed  out  the  glad  tidings  of  free- 
dom upon  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  July  4,  1776.  Because  of  these  claims  the  bell  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Lebanon  County  Day,  August  20,  1926.255 

The  business  acumen  which  was  so  prominent  in  Stoever 
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connected  him  with  another  venture,  namely,  the  Lebanon 
Land  Company.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  George  Steitz  was  the  founder  of  Lebanon  and 
that  his  farm  was  laid  out  into  town  lots.256  Upon  these 
the  village  of  Steitztown  developed.  But  the  original  ham- 
let, which  bore  the  name  of  its  sponsor,  did  not  flourish 
rapidly,  —  a  condition  which  was  probably  due  to  the  un- 
settled affairs  of  the  Township  of  Lebanon  as  this  portion 
of  Lancaster  County  was  then  known.  Another  reason  for 
the  slow  progress  of  the  town  was  the  attractiveness  of 
the  fertile  soil  in  the  out-lying  districts  which  were  being 
possessed  during  the  decade  when  Steitz  sponsored  his 
enterprise.  The  county  seat,  the  town  of  Lancaster,  suffered 
the  same  experience  at  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1730. 
But  when  the  communal  spirit  had  taken  root;  that  is, 
when  the  land  had  been  occupied,  homes  established  and 

the  soil  cultivated,  there  arose  a  need  for  those  activities 
which  offered  a  livelihood  to  town-dwellers. 

During  the  period  of  adjustment  the  plan  of  George 
Steitz  received  a  most  damaging  blow;  his  failure  in  busi- 
ness culminated  in  his  bankruptcy.  In  an  attempt  to  save 
the  situation,  Steitz  assigned  several  tracts  to  his  grand- 
son, George  Reynolds,  who  was  unable  to  hold  these  pro- 
perties. The  result  was  that  on  October  31,  1763,  John 
Hay,  High  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  County,  sold  those  "three 
contiguous  tracts  of  land,  or  the  better  part  thereof 
(which)  were  by  the  said  George  Reynolds  and  one  George 
Steitz,  the  former  owner  and  possessor  thereof,  laid  out 
for  a  town  called  Lebanon."257  Old  Steitztown  was  pur- 
chased by  a  group  of  seven  men  who  had  organized  them- 
selves into  the  Lebanon  Land  Company.  The  firm  included 
Christian  Wegman  and  Philip  Greenwalt,  inn  keepers ;  Cas- 
parSchnebele,  a  shop-keeper,  George  Hock,  a  tanner,  John 
Ulrich  Schnebele  a  carpenter ;  Christian  Gish,  a  blacksmith, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  company  John  Caspar  Stoever,  pastor 
and  miller.    Because  Stoever  was  the  best  educated  man 
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among  the  members  of  the  new  venture,  he  invariably  served 
as  the  scrivener ;  in  reality,  he  supplied  the  motivating  power 
for  the  whole  enterprise. 

Of  all  the  transactions  executed  by  these  realtors — and 
there  were  numerous  for  the  Lebanon  Land  Company 
operated  for  many  years-there  is  one  which  attains  a  high 
importance  in  this  study.  It  is  the  deed  conveyed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Lebanon  for 
a  tract  of  land  198  by  167  feet  under  the  date  of  March 
13, 1765.  The  indenture  states  that  the  members  of  the  Leb- 
anon Land  Company  "do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  aliened, 

premise  and  confirm  unto  said  Jacob  Bickel,  Daniel  Stroh, 
Philip  Fernsler  and  Michael  Rieter  (They  were  trustees 
of  the  Lutheran  Church)  and  the  survivors  of  them  and 

the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  survivors  in  trust  to  and 
for  the  only  use,  benefit,  intent  and  behoff  of  all  and  every 
of  y  members  of  said  Lutheran  congregation  and  to  and  for 
no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

All  that  certain  lot  and  piece  of  land  (it  being  part  and 
partial  of  the  aforesaid  three  contiguous  tracts  of  land) 
situate  in  the  Town  of  Lebanon  aforesaid,  containing  in 
front  on  a  street  in  the  General  Plan  of  said  Town  called 

Water  Street,  eight  perches  and  in  depth  to  a  lot  of 
Peter  Shofe  12  perches.  Biunded  on  the  south  by  said 
street,  on  the  west  by  a  15  ft.  alley,  on  the  north  by  said 
lot  of  Peter  Shofe  and  on  the  east  by  a  lot  intended  to  be 
granted  for  School-House."258  This  valuable  site  located  at 
the  present  Eighth  and  Willow  Streets  became  the  property 
of  the  Lutheran  congregation  for  the  "consideration  of  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  lawful  money  of  Pennsylvania  to  them 
[the  Lebanon  Land  Company]  in  hand  paid."259  The  ground 
rent  asked  for  was  to  be  paid  in  the  form  "of  one  red  rose 
in  June  of  every  year  forever  hereafter,  if  the  same  be 
lawfully  demanded."260 

An  indenture  of  a  different  nature,  also  from  the  Leb- 
anon Land  Company, 
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was  made  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  five, 
between  the  reverend  Caspar  Stoever  clerk  and  his  com- 
pany, all  of  Lebanon  Township  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster and  Province  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  one  part  and 
John  Thome  on  the  other  part. 

This  deed  covered  "that  lot  of  piece  of  ground  situated 
in  the  Town  of  Lebanon  and  known  in  the  General  Plan 
of  said  Town  by  Number  135,  beginning  in  Front  of 
Hill  Street  and  along  said  street,  Four  Perches,  Then 

along  Lot  of  George  Hocks,  Twelve  Perches  to  the  place 
an  outlot  of  Daniel  Heckendorns,  Four  Perches  Thence 

along  Lot  of  George  Hock's  Twelve  Perches  to  the  place 
of  the  beginning." 

Upon  this  tract  John  Thome  promised  to  erect  within 
the  period  of  eighteen  months  from  the  fifteenth  day  of 
October,  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  one  good  substantial 

dweling  house  whose  dimensions  must  be  sixteen  feet 
square  at  least,  and  equipped  with  a  good  chimney  of  brick 

or  stone.  The  consideration  involved  was  the  yearly  rental 

of  three  shillings  and  four  pence,  Sterling  money,  which 
was  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

Extant  indentures  warranted  to  individuals  reveal  the 
cold-blooded  methods  of  the  Lebanon  Land  Company. 
Probably  the  times  and  circumsances  demanded  severe 
measures.  That  the  realty  concern  was  no  small  firm  is  dis- 
closed by  the  fact  that  the  indentures  conveyed  to  one 
Conrad  Brown  covered  lots  numbering  above  200.  In 
£hese  transactions  the  student  perceives  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  stalwart  Stoever,  preacher-miller  and  country  squire. 
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His  Convictions 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  John  Caspar  Stoever  was 
an  orthodox  Lutheran;  that  is,  he  stood  irrevocably  upon 
the  theological  tenets  of  his  church  .  In  his  participation 
in  the  preparation  of  three  ecclesiastical  documents  form- 
ulated at  Tulpehocken,  Hill  Church  and  Salem,  Lebanon, 
he  instisted  upon  a  rigid  orthodox  statement  as  a  salient 
feature  of  these  instruments. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Christ  Church,  Tulpehocken,  was 
formed  by  breaking  away  from  the  original  Rieth's  Church, 
which  had  been  established  in  1727.  After  fifteen  years  of 
shameful  contention  Stoever  and  his  party  withdrew;  they 
founded  their  own  congregation  and  erected  a  stone  church 
about  three  miles  west  of  the  old  building.  Upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  on  May  12,  1743, 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  by  which  the  new  congregation 
should  be  governed,  was  deposited  into  the  corner-stone. 
This  document  begins: 

In  the  Sacred  Name  of  the  Holy  Triune,  God  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,  1743. 

Into  the  cavity  of  the  stone  there  was  placed  a  walnut 
box,  which  contained : 

a  Bible  8  vo,  containing  the  Gospels  bound  in  Leather, 
a  bottle  containing  water,  some  wheat  (ein  weisz  Broed- 
lein)  and  a  bottle  containing  wine,  that  at  all  times  in 
the  future  no  other  service  shall  be  held  in  the  same, 
than  it  was  customary  to  hold  since  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,  according  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles,  Symbolical  Books  and  the  two  Catechisms 
of  Luther  in  our  true  and  pure  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  for  the  information  of  old  and  young,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ground  of  their  salvation — There- 
fore, it  is  also  our  unanimous  agrement  and  will,  that  no 
other  teacher  or  preacher  than  one  who  with  heart  and 
confession  adheres  to  the  pure  Evangelical  Lutheran 
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doctrines,  shall  teach  or  perform  any  ministerial  acts 
according  to  Galatians :  'if  any  man  preach  any  other 
Gospel  than  that  which  the  apostles  preached,  let  him  be 
accursed,  and  even  if  it  be  an  angel  he  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted in  our  time  nor  in  the  time  of  our  descendants  to 
do  so.' 261 

An  identical  note  of  unmistakable  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
is  resounded  in  the  "Rules  of  1744,"  formulated  for  the 
Hill  Church,  near  Lebanon.  To  this  congregation  Stoever 
retired  after  his  ill-fated  experience  at  Tulpehocken  in 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  dedicate  the  church  edifice 
that  had  been  erected  by  his  own  group.  With  his  charac- 
teristic zeal  Stoever  devoted  his  energy  to  a  building  pro- 
gram which  was  directed  either  to  the  completion  and 
improvement  of  the  rude  unfinished  log  structure  or  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  In  1743  the  Lu- 
therans with  Stoever  as  their  leader  and  the  Reformed  con- 
gregation under  the  Reverend  Johan  Conrad  Templemen 
combined  their  forces  and  "in  peace  and  love  they  have 
unanimously  and  in  common  built  a  church  and  house  of 
God."  This  edifice,  whether  the  renovated  stockade  or  a 
new  building,  was  ready  for  dedication  by  August,  1744. 
On  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  day  prior  to  the  consecra- 
tion, representatives  of  the. two  congregations  together 
with  their  respective  pastors  assembled  in  Lebanon  where 
they  formulated  the  "Rules  of  1774." 

In  this  polity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tulpehocken  instru- 
ment, the  note  of  sound  orthodoxy  was  assured,  We  quote: 

Rule  1.  No  other  doctrine  shall  be  proclaimed  in  it  nor 
the  Sacrament  be  otherwise  administered  than  solely 
acording  to  the  clear  and  pure  rule  and  guide  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  according  to  the 
institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  is  added  on  the 
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part  of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  the  unchanged  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  the  symbolic  books  of  the 
same;  but  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed, 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  together  with  their  Con- 
fessions. 

Rule  IV.  It  shall  absolutely  not  be  allowed  to  either 
party  to  any  preachers,  let  them  call  themselves  Lu- 
theran or  Reformed,  if  they  have  but  the  slightest 
relation  with  those  called  Herrnhuthians  or  Moravians 
Brethren,  much  less  if  they  should  teach  their  prin- 
ciples, not  yet  to  any  other  Sectarian  ministry,  of 
whatsoever  name  they  may  be,  to  teach  in  this  church, 
nor  even  to  perform  the  slightest  clerical  service. 

Rule  V.  Should  it  ever  happen,  sooner  or  later,  that  such 
a  preacher,  let  him  call  himself  Lutherno  or  Reformed, 
or  otherwise,  should  come  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  per- 
suade the  congregation  by  lies  and  deception,  to  ac- 
cept him  as  clear  and  true,  but  the  deception  be  some 
time  after  revealed,  but  in  the  slightest  degree,  then 
such  an  one  shall  immediatel,  without  delay,  be  dis- 
missed. 

The  third  witness  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Stoever  carries 
the  reader  to  the  German  Lutheran  Congegation  which 
was  established  in  the  'town  called  Lebanon."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Lebanon  Land  Company,  of  which 
Stoever  was  the  leading  spirit  and  the  official  scrivener, 
conveyed  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  the  plot  of  ground 
upon  which  their  present  edifices  have  been  erectd.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  the  indenture  was  executed,  March 
13,  1765,  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  to  whose  care 
and  judgment  the  plot  of  ground  was  entrusted,  gave  legal 
Declaration  of  Trust  in  which  their  powers  were  care- 
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fully  defined.  One  of  the  items  of  this  document  reads  as 
follows:  , 

and  whereas  there  is  now  erecting  or  intending  imme- 
diately to  be  erected  on  the  aforesaid  Lot  of  Ground,  a 
Log  Building  for  a  place  of  worship,  intended  hereafter 
to  be  called  . . .  Church,  and  the  said  lot  of  peace  of  ground 
was  granted  to  us  by  the  direction  and  appointment  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  and  they  agreed 
with  part  of  the  said  county  as  members  of  the  denom- 
ination of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion, professing  the  doctrine,  worship  and  disciplne 
agreeable  to  the  Unvariated  Confessions  of  Augsburg.262 

This  stream  of  unalloyed  orthodoxy  flowing  through 
these  congregational  pronouncements  delineated  not  only 
■  the  conservative  foundations  upon  which  these  groups 
were  established,  but  it  also  reflects  the  convictions  that 
dominated  the  personality  of  their  founder,  John  Caspar 
Stoever.  To  suggest  that  his  unyielding  orthodoxy  was 
forged  entirely  in  the  white  heat  of  ecclesiastical  conten- 
tions is  an  exaggeration.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  tenacity  with  which  he  defended  his  theological 
beliefs  was  a  direct  reaction  to  the  Tulpehocken  malevo- 
lences and  the  defections  to  the  Ephrata  Sabbatarians. 

While  Stoever  became  more  firmly  entrenched  in  his  own 
denominational  tenets,  his  feelings  were  correspondingly 
exacerbated.  So  divisive  was  his  approach  to  those  who 
were  in  disagreement  with  his  convictions  that  the  dis- 
senters were  to  be  removed  by  church  statute  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  orthodox  groups.  Into  the  Tulpehocken 
polity  there  was  written  this  cold-hearted  basis  of  disci- 
pline : 

Should  any  one  of  our  number  of  any  of  our  descend- 
ants sooner  or  later  depart  from  this  true  and  pure  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Religion  based  upon  the  word  of  God  and 
in  accord  with  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  not 
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remain  steadfast  in  the  same  to  his  end,  he  shall  have  no 
part  whatever  in  the  same,  but  shall  have  lost  all  rights 
to  the  same  without  strife,  dispute  or  process  for  rights, 
for  all  time  to  come  he  shall  be  entirely  excluded  from  all 
use  of  the  same  and  shall  never  again  seek  and  secure  the 
least  part  of  the  same.263 

The  spirit  of  the  "Rules  of  1744,"  which  were  adopted 
about  fourteen  months  subsequent  to  the  Tulpehocken  reg- 
ulations, sets  forth  the  same  intolerance,  but  it  is  somewhat 
mitigated  by  a  three-fold  admonition  to  those  v/ho  are 
suspected  of  error.  Rule  XII  covers  the  procedure  in  case 
of  disaffection : 

All  members  and  every  member  of  both  congrega- 
tions, as  they  at  present  are  found  among  us,  or  will  in 
future  be  found  among  our  descendants,  should  they  fall 
from  Evangelical  truth,  and  plunge  thoughtlessly  into 
one  or  the  other  error  which  runs  counter  to  both  the 
Evangelicahand  Reformed  Church,  and  to  their  doctrine, 
(be  it  under  whatever  name  or  appearance)  misled  by 
wrong-headed  fanatics  or  their  own  perverseness  (which 
may  God  in  his  mercy  forbid)  shall,  after  having  been 
previously  three  times  fruitlessly,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  reminded  by  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
such  church  or  churches,  be  cut  off  as  decayed  members, 
and  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  error,  be  totally  ex- 
communicated, neither  have  any  right  or  part  in  the  least 
to  this  church  to  desire  to,  or  to  demand,  and  shall  also 
be  cut  off  from  the  burial-place  thereafter  their  death, 
which  shall  in  like  manner  not  be  granted  to  any  other, 
but  such  as  are  members  of  these  two  churches. 

Closely  allied  with  this  rigid  allegiance  to  doctrinal 
standards  was  Stover's  desire  for  peace  and  harmony  among 
the  members  of  his  congregations.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  concord  was  to  be  obtained  through  the 
exaction  of  a  penalty.  Rule  VII  sets  forth  this  rigorous 
discipline : 

No  fighting,  or  quarreling  whatsoever  shall  be  commenced 
at  this  church,  by  any  one  of  either  congregation,  either 
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before  or  after  service,  under  the  penalty  of  5  shillings 
into  the  alms-box,  for  each  offender  and  offense,  but  upon 
repeated  transgression,  besides  the  church  penalty,  the 
public  authorities  shall  be  called  upon  for  assistance. 

Stoever's  Pietism 

Stover's  orthodoxy  was  seasoned  by  pietism.  This  name 
was  given  to  that  ecclesiastical  movement  which  arose  simul- 
taneously in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  laid  its 
emphasis  upon  Christian  living  in  place  of  rigid  dogmatic 
precision.  In  Germany  the  impulse  was  fostered  by  such 
men  as  Paul  Gerhardt,  Johann  Arndt,  John  Valentine 
Andreae  and  John  Jacob  Rambach.  The  various  expres- 
sions of  this  new  religious  outlook  were  crystallized  by 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener,  who  in  1675  published  his  "Pious 
Wishes."  This  precipitated  the  movement  that  dominated 
the  religious  aspirations  of  the  continent  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  real  leader  of  Pietism  was  Augustus  Hermann 
Francke,  who  capitalized  the  newly  created  impetus  by 
turning  its  practical  aspect  upon  missions,  both  inner  and 
foreign. 

Within  Germany  there  were  two  types  of  Pietism, — 
Halle  and  Rhine.  In  the  former,  which  was  nurtured  at 
the  University  of  Halle  under  the  direction  of  Francke, 
there  developed  what  we  have  chosen  to  designate  as  "ob- 
jective pietism."  In  this  type  the  Grace  of  God  is  given  a 
larger  place  than  the  faith  of  man.  Faith  is  expressed  in 
the  reception  of  the  heavenly  gift.  At  the  juxtaposition 
where  Francke  perceived  the  danger  of  human  irresponsi- 
bility, he  made  his  unique  contribution  to  the  movement  by 
converging  the  various  aspects  of  the  newly  created  fervency 
into  Christian  Missions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rhenish  Pietism  represented  an 
approach  that  carried  with  it  a  slightly  different  emphasis. 
In  the  west  there  were  exasperating  recollections  of  plunder- 
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ing  armies,  marauding  soldiery  and  horrifying  catastrophes. 
Under  the  duress  of  such  experiences  the  physical  frame- 
work becomes  more  rugged,  the  will  takes  on  more  resolute- 
ness and  the  moral  fiber  is  correspondingly  toughened.  The 
individual,  if  he  would  subsist,  is  coerced  into  self-assertion. 
And  the  religion,  whatever  be  its  denominational  desig- 
nation, ascribes  a  larger  .place  to  man. 

This  particular  type  of  Pietism  manifested  itself  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  sent  its  adherents  into  religious 
extravagances,  such  as  speculative  mysticism,  chiliasm,  Sab- 
batarianism and  so  forth, — views  held  by  men  like  Magister 
Kelpius,  Peter  Becker,  Conrad  Beissel,  Peter  Miller  and 
Bernard  Heinrich  Koster.  Over  against  this  phase  was  the 
saner  and  more  substantial  development  in  which  the  per- 
sonality is  steeled  by  adversity.  Under  this  forging  process 
the  will  necessarily  becomes  more  determinitative.  This 
type  of  pietism  was  found  in  Stoever.  His  use  of  Arndt's 
"Wahres  Christentum"  and  Rambach's  "Sacred  Medita- 
tions" are  evidences  of  his  pietistic  inclinations.  An  in- 
teresting insight  into  his  religious  mood  is  revealed  in  this 
quotation : 

For  what  purpose  did  God  create  the  world?  The  high- 
est aim  is  that  man  shall  in  prayer  and  praise  acknowl- 
edge God.  The  second  divine  purpose  is  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  man,  whom  God  creates  last,  so  that  he  may 
have  all  things  needful, — the  creatures  and  even  the  angels 
to  serve  him.264 

The  two  types  of  pietism  were  brought  into  bold  re- 
lief in  the  early  colonial  Lutheran  Church  of  Pennsylvania. 
Their  differences  were  portrayed  during  the  preparation  of 
the  "Liturgy  of  1748."  Representing  the  Halle  Pietism, 
Muhlenberg  wished  that  the  basis  of  the  American  Agenda 
be  the  Savoy  Service  with  which  many  of  the  Germans  had 
come  in  contact  during  their  sojourn  in  London.  Stoever 
and  Wagner  preferred  the  Wurtemberg  or  Zweibriicken 
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Liturgy.  The  points  of  difference  appeared  in  the  words  of 
distribution  in  the  Lords  Supper  and  in  the  form  of  the 
questions  asked  of  the  sponsor  in  baptism.  In  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Holy  Supper  Stoever  and  Wagner  urged  the 
use  of  "Take  and  eat,  this  is  the  true  body  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "Take  and  drink,  this  is  the  true  blood,"  instead  of  the 
"Take  and  eat,  this  is  the  body,"  and  "Take  and  drink,  this 
is  the  blood."  The  difference  is  in  the  insertion  of  the  word, 
true.  Regarding  the  second  point  of  variance,  the  question 
asked  the  sponsor,  Wagner  and  Stoever,  "Peter,  desired 
Paul,  or  Mary,  dost  thou  renounce?"  in  place  of  "Do  you  in 
the  name  of  this  child  renounce?"  The  Rhine  pietists  placed 
their  emphasis  upon  the  personality  of  the  sponsor  to  as- 
sure responsibility  for  the  proper  rearing  of  the  child.  The 
Halle  men  concentrated  upon  the  child,  and  for  its  sake 
sought  to  secure  the  promise  of  Christian  nurture.  In  both 
instances  Muhlenberg  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  oppon- 
ents.265 The  Liturgy  of  1748  reads : 

In  giving  the  bread  the  pastor  shall  say  these  words, 
"Take  and  eat;  this  is  the  true  body  of  your  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  given  unto  death  for  you ;  may  this  strengthen  you 
in  the  true  faith  unto  everlasting  life.  Amen." 

In  giving  the  cup : 

"Take  and  drink,  this  is  the  true  blood  of  your  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  shed  for  you,  for  the  for- 
giveness of  your  sins,  unto  everlasting  life.  Amen."266 

These  distinctions  were  vital  to  Stoever.  An  evidence 
of  this  deep  concern,  even  suspicion  of  those  who  held  the 
opposite  viewpoint,  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  which  history 
has  preserved.  It  came  from  the  pen  of  J.  Philip  Fresenius, 
the  celebrated  theologian  and  distant  relative  of  Stoever. 
Writing  to  Augustus  Herman  Francke  at  Halle  University, 
Fresenius  stated : 


Since  then  [the  death  of  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Senior] 
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the  young  Mr.  Stoever  has  written  to  me  several  times, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Wagner  have  asked  me  opinions,  if  they 
should  connect  themselves  with  the  men  sent  from  Halle. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  as  the  people  called  the 
Halle  men  Pietists  and  Moravians,  and  they  had  their 
doubts  as  too  their  [that  is,  the  Halle  Men's]  Agenda  be- 
ing orthodox.267 

The  Defender  of  His  Faith 

Stoever  was  moved  to  action  by  a  third  religious  con- 
viction; in  a  profound  manner,  he  felt  himself  called  to  de- 
fend the  faith  he  espoused.  In  all  probability,  this  deter- 
mination originated  in  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Rhine 
Country.  As  intimated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  natives 
of  this  section  were  constrained  by  circumstances  to  reso- 
lute wills;  they  were  compelled  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  assert  their  rights.  A  second  factor  played  an  import- 
ant role  in  making  Stoever  a  defender  of  orthodox  Luther- 
anism.  He  was  probably  reacting  to  the  law  of  human 
nature  that  when  persecuted  persons  are  released  from  their 
own  burdens,  they  either  become  persecutors  or  harbor  hard 
feelings.  The  relative  of  the  Stoevers,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  J.  Philip  Fresenius,  a  Court  Preacher  in 
Darmstadt,  had  been  in  danger  of  his  life  because  he  rescued 
several  children  from  the  clutches  of  the  Jesuits.268  The 
Stoevers  themselves  came  to  America  because  of  the  op- 
pressive measures  of  this  same  group.269  The  reaction  to 
these  experiences  together  with  all  the  vicissitudes,  political 
and  religious,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  hardships,  made 
John  Caspar  Stoever  not  only  more  firm  in  his  own  position, 
but  it  bred  a  bitter  intolerance  to  adverse  doctrines. 

The  arena  in  which  Stoever  was  the  valiant  champion 
for  orthodox  Lutheranism  presented  a  variegated  complex- 
ion. It  was  the  age  of  reason  and  individualism.  The 
tapers  which  ignited  the  French  Revolution  with  its  con- 
comitant excesses  had  already  been  lighted.   The  seed-beds 
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from  which  the  Jacobins  and  the  Illuminati  grew  had  been 
tilled.  European  impulses  of  all  descriptions  were  quickly 
transported  to  America  where  they  were  afforded  an  un- 
restrained flourish.  The  free  and  undisciplined  character 
of  the  early  colonial  period  combined  with  the  paucity  of 
spiritual  leaders  and  facilities  for  worship  resulted  in  a  low 
ebb  in  spiritual  and  educational  culture.  It  was  the  time 
when  isms  of  all  brands  lifted,  their  heads  and  sought  to 
devour  neighboring  aspirations. 

Pictures  of  the  deplorable  condition  in  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  drawn  from  two  early  sources : 

We  live  in  a  land  full  of  heresy  and  sects.  We  are  in  the 
utmost  want  and  poverty  of  soul,  and  are  unable  to  rescue 
ourselves  by  our  own  means,  if  God  does  not  show  us 
help  and  means  from  another  place.  The  great  number  of 
young  people  growing  up  are  miserably  to  be  wept  for, 
who  know  not.  which  is  right  or  left,  and  on  account  of 
the  want  of  churches  and  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if 
help  does  not  come  soon,  the  most  of  them  might  be  led 
into  grievous  ways  f  error.270 

The  second  description  comes  from  Henry  Melchoir 
Muhlenberg  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America.  On  Jan- 
uary 5,  1743,  less  than  two  months  after  he  reached  Phila- 
delphia, he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

There  are  not  wanting  atheists,  deists,  naturalists,  and 
free  masons.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  sect  in  the  world 
which  is  not  cherished  here.  There  are  people  here  of 
almost  every  nationality.  Whatsoever  is  not  tolerated  in 
Europe  finds  a  place  here.  The  most  scandalous  things 
are  heard  freely  and  publicly  spoken  against  God  and  his 
holy  word.  In  the  whole  land  there  are  many  thousands 
who,  according  to  their  baptism,  education  and  confirma- 
tion, should  be  Lutherans,  but  they  are  in  part  scattered. 
There  is  such  a  pitiable  condition  and  ruin  among  our  poor 
Lutheran  people,  that  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  wept  for 
with  tears  of  blood.271 

Into  this  welter  of  poverty,  opinion  and  religious  desti- 
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tution  came  the  Stoevers  in  1728  to  take  a  stand  for  orthodox 
Lutheranism:  to  reclaim,  is  possible,  whatever  might  have 
been  lost,  and  to  establish  organizations  by  which  its  tenets 
might  be  carried  forward.  Stoever  concentrated  his  ener- 
gies particularly  upon  one  group,  the  Sabbatarians,  who 
upheld  their  peculiar  doctrines  of  worship  on  the  seventh 
day,  an  enigmatic  mystical  piety  and  the  cenobitic  type  of 
monastic  life.  He  organized  citadels  of  orthodoxy  on  four 
sides  of  their  colony,  the  Cloister  at  Ephrata,  which  was 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico  Creek. 

Into  practically  every  region  into  which  the  Sabbatar- 
isns  had  planted  their  peculiar  teachings  Stoever  followed 
with  Lutheran  baptism,  Lutheran  Holy  Communion  and 
Lutheran  Gospel  preaching.  The  list  of  localities  in  which 
these  divergents  struggled  for  supremacy  included  terri- 
tories in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  coun- 
ties; more  particularly  they  were  Skippack,  Perkiomen, 
Providence,  Falkner  Swamp,  Oley,  Coventry,  Conestoga,  Co- 
calico,  Mill  Creek,  Tulpehocken,  Mulbach,  Heidelberg,  Pe- 
quea,  Earl  Township,  Leacock,  French  Creek  and  Nantmeal. 
pushing  on  from  place  to  place  to  thwart  the  inroads  of 
spiritual  deflection  by  the  promulgation  of  a  substantial 
religious  faith,  Stoever  assumed  the  role  of  an  heroic  cru- 
sader. How  appropriately  this  valiant  service  on  the  part 
of  the  indefatigable  missionary  has  been  described: 

Among  all  the  early  clergy  who  laored  within  the  Province 
of  Penn,  none  were  so  active  in  their  ministrations  or  as 
organizers  of  congregations  as  Johann  Caspar  Stoever. 
He  not  only  disputed  the  field  with  the  various  Separatists, 
but  entered  their  very  strongholds  and  organized  Lutheran 
congrgations  in  their  midsts.  It  was  Stoever's  ceaseless 
activity  which  proved  the  greatest  check  to  the  spread  of 
rationalistic  ideas  among  the  Germans  brought  about  by 
the  intercourse  with  the  Quakers  and  the  subsequent 
abandonment  of  all  regular  church  forms  and  discipline, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  sporadic  movements  as  that  of  the 
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New  Born  and  others.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  zeal  of 
Stoever  and  a  few  others  in  organizing  and  protecting  the 
Germans  from  the  inroads  being  made  among  them,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  Germans  and 
Swiss  settlers  would  have  come  under  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  lethargy  known  in  German  as  Frei- 
geisterey.  Of  all  the  orthodox  clergy  then  within  the 
Province,  Stoever,  more  than  any  other,  foresaw  this 
danger,  and  fortunately  was  prompt  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises.272 

Stoever' s  Library 

Stoever  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  man's 
convictions  are  disclosed  by  the  books  which  are  his  com- 
panions. From  these  he  drew  inspiration  for  his  own  spirit- 
ual life  as  well  as  for  the  edification  of  the  souls  committed 
to  his  charge.  Among  the  well-used  volumes  in  Stoever's 
library  is  his  prayer  book.  This  contained  M.  Caspar  Neu- 
man's  "Kernaller  Gebete  in  Wenig  Worten"  and  the  same 
author's  "Glaubens  and  Lebens  Pflicht,"  which  was  com- 
posed of  scriptural  passages  arranged  in  catechetical  or- 
der.273 In  this  book  of  devotions  are  found  also  Hellmund's 
"Jubel  Predigt,"  which  was  delivered  on  June  25,  1730,  at 
Wiesbaden  upon  the  occasion  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  also  a  report  of  the  Poor  and 
Orphan  House  at  Soese  in  Westphalia  which  consists  of  the 
constitution  and  lengthy  lists  of  its  gifts  and  benevolences 
from  1726  to  June,  1729. 

Another  imposing  folio  of  533  pages,  originally  bound 
in  ornamental  pigskin,  was  printed  as  early  as  1538.  Its 
title  page-is  missing,  but  its  contents  reveal  that  it  was  a 
collection  of  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther : 

Gestalt  des  H.  Sacrament  in  1533;  Luther's  Urtheil  iiber 
Herzog  Georgen,  1533 ;  Die  Kleine  Antwort  auff  H.  Geor- 
gen  Nehstes  Buch,  1533 ;  Summa  of  Chrsitian  Life  out  of 
the  I  Epistle  of  Timothy,  1533 ;  The  Second  Article  of  the 
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Christian  Faith,  1533 ;  Von  der  Wincklmesse,  1533 ;  War- 
nung  Schrift  an  die  zu  Frankfurt  am  Meyn  sich  fur 
Zwinglischer  lere  zu  huten;  Vier  Vorreden,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther's,  1533 ;  the  65th  and  the  101st  Psalms,  1533 ;  Trost 
Schriften ;  the  XVII  Chapter  of  John,  1533 ;  Schone  Pre- 
digen  von  der  Heiligen  Tauf e,  1535 ;  Sermon  on  Matthew 
VIII,  1535  and  two  on  Matthew  IV,  1535 ;  Einfaltige  Weise 
Zu  beten;  the  I  Article  of  the  Creed  1535;  Vorrede  Dr. 
Martin  Luther's  Auff  die  Neue  Zeitung  von  Miinster,  1535 ; 
Etliche  Spriich,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Veber  das  Concilium 
Obstandiense,  etc.,  1535 ;  Schrift  an  Margrave  Albrechten, 
1535 ;  Vorrede  auff  Historia  Zu  Stazf  ort  Geschehen,  1535 ; 
Psalm  XXIII,  1535;  Psalm  XXIX,  1535;  Hochzeit  Pre- 
digt,  1536 ;  Straf  Schrift,  1537 ;  Vorrede  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther's Auff  etliche  Brieffe  Auff  Johannis  Huss,  1537 ;  Von 
der  Gewaldt  des  Papsts,  1537 ;  and  Vorrede  Auff  dis  His- 
toria Gaeltig  Capella  vo  Herzog  Zu  Meyland,  1538. 

In  addition  this  volume  contains  a  copy  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Apology,  and  the  Donatio  Constantini. 
These  intellectual  and  spiritual  books,  together  with  John 
Arndt's  "True  Christianity"  and  Rambach's  "Sacred  Medi- 
tations" comprised  the  library  (so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  determine)  from  which  Stoever  solidified  his  orthodoxy 
and  from  which  he  imbibed  inspiration  for  his  sermonic 
productions.274 

His  Earnestness 

The  positive  aspect  of  Stoever's  intense  personality 
manifested  itself  in  a  deep  earnestness.  The  abiding  im- 
pression of  John  Caspar  Stoever  is  that  of  the  eager  evan- 
gelist who  went  from  one  colony  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
to  another  in  order  to  ferret  out  the  children  whose  time 
for  baptism  had  arrived  or  had  already  passed.  He  is  re- 
membered as  the  minister  who  united  couples  numbering 
into  the  hundreds  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  sending 
them  forth  together  to  face  the  stern  problems  of  a  rugged 
pioneer  life.    Transcending  every  phase  of  his  many-sided 
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activities,  Stoever  was  the  pastor  who  gathered  the  early 
settlers  during  the  period  when  they  were  adjusting  them- 
selves to  the  rigors  of  a  new  life  in  a  new  country;  and  he 
brought  to  them  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  For  fifty  years 
he  spent  his  energy  doing  this  laudable  service.  During 
this  half-century  he  saw  the  country  side  gradually  pop- 
ulated by  harassed  settlers  who  had  separated  themselves 
and  their  families  from  the  tragic  terror  of  the  Old  World ; 
he  suffered  with  the  colonists  from  the  unwelcome  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians  during  the  French  and  Indian  War ;  he 
heard  the  bell  from  his  own  mill-house  structure  peal  out 
the  glad  tidings  upon  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence ;  and  he  remembered  the  patriotic 
flash  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonial  soldiers  as  his  own  son,  John 
Caspar,  led  away  his  company  to  participate  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution. 

Through  all  these  vicissitudes  the  earnest  seeker  after 
souls  continued  his  ministrations  among  the  early  Pennsyl- 
vania-German emigrants.  Occasionally  he  made  visits 
to  Virginia,  where  he  ministered  in  the  pastoral  field  to 
which  his  father  had  been  called.  He  conducted  services  in 
York  and  pushed  on  with  Word  and  Sacrament  to  the  out- 
lying sections  of  this  country,  on  to  Fredericktown,  Mary- 
land, one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  that  colony.  From  his 
home  first  near  New  Holland  and  then  at  Sunnyside  near 
Lebanon,  he  made  itinerancies  to  Lancaster,  Muddy  Creek, 
Lebanon,  Tulpehocken,  the  Hill  Church,  Oley,  Bernville, 
French  Creek,  and  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  The  very  first  page  of  his  private  ministerial 
journal  covering  his  travels  for  three  months  in  1731  dis- 
closes his  untiring  industry.  We  note  the  places  and  dates : 

October  19  Nantmeal 

October  24  Coventry 

October  24  Falckner  Swamp 

October  30  Manatawny 
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November  27  Manatawny 

November  28  Oley,  (3  baptisms) 

December  3  French  Creek  (3  baptisms) 

December  21  Manatawny 

December  21  Colebrookdale 

December  26  Oley.275 

During  1735,  a  typical  year,  he  visited  24  localities 
where  he  performed  26  weddings  and  baptized  76  persons, 
as  the  following  table276  indicates: 

Locality  Baptisms  Weddings 

Cocalico,  Lancaster  County  3 
Codorus,  York  ounty  2  2 

Colebrook  Dale,  Berks  County  1 
Conewago,  York  County  12 
Conestoga,  Lancaster  County  5 
Conojohela,  Virginia  17  (12  on  June  21) 

Coventry,  Chester  County  6  1 

Cumru,  Berks  County  1 
Earltown  (New  Holland,) 

Lancaster  County  1 
Hanover,  Lebanon  County  1 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  County  4 
Leacock,  Lancaster  County  4 
Lebanon,  Lebanon  County  4  1 

Monocacy,  Maryland  4 
Moselem,  Berks  County  2 
Northkill  or  Nordkiel 

(Berks  County)  2 
Opequon,  Virginia  14 
Schifenthill  2 
Schuylkill,  Berks  County  2 
Skippack,  Montgomery  County  1 
Susquehanna  River  1 
Tulpehocken,  Berks  County  2 
Swartara,  Lebanon  County  8 
Warwick,  Lancaster  County  1 

Beyond  the  arduous  missionary  journeys  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  sturdy  Stoever  is  exemplified  by  his  desire  to 
give  permanency  to  his  labors.    This  is  revealed  by  the 
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church  registers  which  he  opened  as  the  first  step  in 
effecting  an  organization.  The  church  books  at  Philadel- 
phia, Germantown,  the  Trappe,  New  Holland,  Muddy  Creek, 
Lancaster,  York,  Bernville  and  the  Hill  Church  were  started 
by  "Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  dermahligen  Evangelisch-Lu- 
therische  Hochteutschen  Pfarrherrn  in  Pennsylvania." 

Tradition  has  preserved  three  incidents  from  the  career 
of  Stoever  which  portray  his  fervency.  Once  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  meet  a  pas- 
toral appointment  because  the  district  through  which  he 
was  to  journey  had  been  inundated  by  the  spring  floods. 
Determined  to  fill  his  engagement,  he  and  his  horse  braved 
the  swollen  stream.  He  had  tied  a  strong  rope  around  his 
waist  so  that  he  could  be  rescued  from  the  swift  torrents  in 
the  event  that  he  and  his  steed  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
raging  waters.277  It  was  also  reported  that  he  carried  his 
gun  to  the  services  at  Hill  Church  and  that  during  his  ser- 
mon the  weapon  stood  by  his  side.  When  the  sentinels,  who 
were  posted  at  the  door  of  the  church,  announced  the  com- 
ing of  the  Indians,  Stoever  assisted  his  parishioners  to  chal- 
lenge their  untimely  advances.278  Once  a  man  who  appar- 
ently was  weary  of  the  protracted  service  left  the  church 
during  Stoever's  sermon.  The  preacher  stopped  instantly 
in  the  midst  of  his  discourse.  Shaking  his  finger  at  the  dis- 
courteous worshipper,  Stoever  blurted  out,  "If  you  were  as 
much  interested  in  the  gospel  as  you  are  in  your  farm,  you 
would  not  consider  the  sermon  too  long."279  Despite  his 
parsimony  and  incompatability,  there  was  in  the  pioneer 
missionary  an  earnest  desire  to  evangelize. 

His  Pecuniary  Propensities 

At  the  first  convention  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Stoever  was  accused  of  caring  "for  nothing  but  bread." 
That  he  was  given  to  the  desire  for  material  advancement 
can  not  be  denied.  The  nature  of  the  records  which  he  kept 
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indicate  this  fact.  They  disclose  the  minute  preservation 
of  baptismal  and  marriage  records  but  an  almost  complete 
disregard  for  other  ministerial  acts,  such  as  Communion 
records,  burials  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  entirely  irrelevant 
to  associate  these  ministrations  with  pecuniary  returns, 
for  it  is  a  practice  well-ingrained  into  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  consciousness  that  baptisms  and  weddings  connote 
perquisites.  The  energy  he  put  into  his  milling-business 
suggests  that  the  yearning  for  monetary  self-sufficiency  was 
not  absent  from  his  view  of  life.  The  fact  that  he  was  a 
large  landholder,  owning  about  800  acres  of  fertile  Lebanon 
County  land,  together  with  his  sedulous  activity  as  a  part- 
ner of  the  Lebanon  Land  Company,  justifies  the  assertion 
that  he  sought  worldly  attainment. 

He  was  seized,  perhaps,  with  an  inordinate  love  for 
money.  Two  traditions  have  been  handed  down  concerning 
this  aspect  of  his  character.  The  one  tells  that  he  was  so 
exacting  in  demanding  ministerial  fees  that  in  the  event  of 
an  inability  to  pay  he  would  take  cooking  utensils  or  other 
articles.280  The  second  indication  of  this  avaricious  spirit 
was  the  statement  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who  re- 
marked that  Stoever  was  "so  stingy  that  he  would  take  the 
pap  out  of  the  mouths  of  babies."281 

In  an  indenture  of  the  Lebanon  Land  Company  ap- 
pear the  provision  that  in  the  event  of  rental  arrearage  of 
thirty  days  after  the  time  for  the  annual  payment  the  own- 
ers would  be  empowered  "to  take,  lead,  drive  away,  and  im- 
pound and  impounded  to  detain  and  keep  at  the  proper 
Risque  and  charges  of  the  said — and  his  Heirs  and  Assigns 
for  the  space  of  Ten  Days ;  and  if  within  the  space  of  Ten 
Days  payment  and  Satisfaction  of  the  said  Rent  could  not 
be  made,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  sell  at  public  auction  and  Ven- 
due the  seized  property."  From  the  proceeds  of  this  public 
sale  the  back  rental  and  the  distraining  charges  were  to  be 
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paid  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  returned  to  the  unfortunate 
renters.282  In  Stoever's  last  will  and  testament  one  recog- 
nizes the  identical  attitude  of  closeness  in  financial  affairs. 
In  the  bequests  to  his  wife,  Maria  Catarina,  are  two  items 
that  throw  light  upon  this  charge.  He  willed  articles  al- 
ready lawfully  belonging  to  her:  "and  the  sole  and  whole 
use  of  the  linen  and  wool  in  her  possession;  and  all  her 
clothes  of  which  she  shall  have  her  full  liberty  to  dispose 
and  give  to  whom  she  pleases  before  her  decease." 

Modern  consideration  would  certainly  condemn  Stoever 
for  his  materialistic  conception  of  life;  yet  attending  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  mitigate  our  judgment  of  parsimony. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  his  was  an  age  of  poverty  when 
people  faced  the  grim  reality  of  bare  existence;  and  when 
families  or  individuals  were  able  to  rise  about  the  level  of 
mere  subsistence,  they  were  fired  usually  by  the  impassioned 
longing  to  get  along  well  in  the  world.  Because  the  cultural 
aspects  of  life  were  subordinated  in  the  colonial  society, 
well-being  was  manifested  in  the  possession  of  property, 
and  as  such  it  gave  the  community  that  sturdiness  and  re- 
liability bestowed  by  the  ownership  of  land.  To  be  wealthy, 
as  Stoever  became  (for  his  day),  meant  leadership,  power 
and  respect. 

A  second  factor  that  will  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand Stoever's  propensity  for  material  prosperity  emerges 
from  a  glimpse  into  the  character  of  a  contemporary  Re- 
formed minister,  William  H.  Stoy.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  by  the  celebrated  Michael  Schlatter,  with 
whom  he  came  to  America.  Upon  arrival  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Tulpehocken  Reformed  Church  where  he  served, 
1752-1755.  Later  he  was  the  minister  at  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Lancaster  Pennsylvania,  1758-1763.283 

In  addition  to  filling  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  also  a  doctor  famed 
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in  his  community  for  his  ability  to  cure  hydrophobia.  He 
had  also  concocted  an  itch  ointment,  which  was  known  as 
"Kretz  Salve."  Combining  his  medical  skill  with  his  minis- 
terial ability,  he  was  in  a  unique  position  to  remedy  physical 
ills  and  to  cure  distraught  souls.  At  times  the  avocation  and 
the  calling  conflicted  with  embarrassing  results.  During 
the  absence  of  the  pastor  a  patient  called  for  the  famous 
salve,  and  because  the  medicine  could  not  be  procured  word 
was  left  asking  the  pastor  to  bring  the  ointment  to  church 
the  following  Sunday.  The  next  Sabbath,  Stoy  entered  the 
pulpit;  and  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
requested  the  remedy,  he  announced  to  the  congregation 
that  he  had  brought  the  medicine,  and  if  the  person  who 
had  placed  the  order  would  arise,  the  preacher  would  deliver 
the  medicine  at  once.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  one 
arose.284 

The  same  author  who  related  this  story  has  preserved 
also  an  extract  from  one  of  Pastor  Stoy's  sermon  by  which 
he  moved  his  hearers  to  tears.   He  spoke  in  part: 

I  have  now  preached  God's  Word  to  you  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  but  it  seems  to  have  little  effect  especially  in  the 
later  years.  The  pay  of  your  pastor  has  been  shamefully 
bad  and  you  seem  to  forget  that  he  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  home  who  have  mouths  that  must  be  filled  ,and 
bodies  that  need  clothing.  When  I  look  over  the  list  of 
those  who  have  paid  to  the  pastor's  support,  and  those 
who  have  not,  it  sends  a  chill  down  my  spinal  column,  for 
I  find  so  few  that  have  paid  anything.  Yes,  yes,  the  times 
are  getting  worse.  Many  have  grown  so  stingy  that  they 
can  not  give  the  pastor  a  dollar  for  baptizing  their  chil- 
dren, but  willingly  expend  four  or  five  dollars  for  fine 
clothing  for  their  children  and  dress  them  up  until  they 
look  like  monkeys.  Where,  therefore,  five  dollars  were 
given  for  a  marriage,  scarcely  a  dollar  is  now  given,  and 
this  is  wrapped  in  so  many  pieces  of  paper  that  it  is  only 
obtained  after  infinite  trouble.  You  give  the  preacher  a 
good  dinner,  a  few  scrubby  apples  and  a  dollar  for  con- 
ducting a  funeral,  and  forget  that  he  has  a  family  at  home 
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with  empty  stomachs  and  wide  open  mouths.  If 
you  were  unable  to  pay  I  would  not  speak  of  it,  but  the 
majority  of  you  are  able  and  I  can  point  with  my  finger 
from  this  pulpit  to  more  than  a  dozen  persons  who  recently 
slaughtered  six  or  eight  hogs  and  boasted  that  each  one 
weighed  over  500  pounds.  Where  are  the  pudding  and 
sausages,  the  hams  and  bacon,  that  were  sent  to  the 
preacher  ?  He  hasn't  any.  I  am  to  tire  my  lungs  and  body 
directing  you  the  way  to  heaven,  whither  you  all  desire 
to  go,  especially  when  it  costs  you  nothing.285 

STOEVER'S  INCOMPATIBILITY 

Apart  from  Stoever's  inordinate  desire  for  material 
success,  which  may  not  have  been  unduly  exaggerated  for 
his  day,  this  miller-preacher  was  gifted  with  indefatigable 
energy.  This  driving  power  released  within  his  intense  per- 
sonality manifested  itself  in  an  individualism  that  detracted 
from  the  total  worth  of  his  achievements.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  their  personalities  some  earnest,  serious,  inces- 
sant workers  must  often  labor  alone.  In  such  cases  per- 
severance may  win  the  crown,  but  it  must  be  won  in  single 
combat.  The  confidence  resulting  from  successful  striving 
develops  self-sufficiency ;  unfortunately,  the  counter  portion 
of  a  hard-fought  victory  reveals  itself  frequently  in  incom- 
patibility. 

With  this  as  a  key  we  are  in  a  position  to  unlock  what 
may  appear  as  a  mystery  in  the  life  of  the  sturdy  Stoever. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  he  did  not  concentrate  his  marvel- 
ous energy  upon  one  congregation  for  any  length  of  time; 
he  was  generally  going  somewhere  on  a  ministerial  appoint- 
ment. While  this  observation  can  be  explained,  in  part,  by 
the  paucity  of  pastors  and  teachers,  nevertheless,  the  charge 
stands  that  Stoever  had  difficulty  in  working  with  others.  At 
Lancaster,  for  example,  a  church  had  been  erected  under  his 
direction  and  dedicated  under  his  leadership.  Here  there 
were  apparently  sure  signs  for  a  long  and  successful  pas- 
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torate.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  there 
were  no  portents  that  might  have  developed  into  a  contro- 
versy; yet  suddenly,  Stoever  withdrew,  leaving  the  field  to 
self-constituted  preachers.  At  Tulpehocken  the  indictment 
jis  not  so  clear,  for  here  he  was  the  object  of  much  slander 
and  aspersion;  in  Lebanon,  Stoever  enjoyed  an  unmistak- 
able prerogative  in  several  respects;  but  here  the  donation 
,bf  the  plot  of  ground  upon  which  the  church  edifice  was 
erected  was  disregarded  because  of  his  insistence  upon  sole 
authority.  It  might  be  alleged  that  his  inability  to  work 
with  others  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  regrettable  re- 
lations with  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  the 
issue  is  not  so  decisive  as  in  the  situation  at  Lebanon,  be- 
cause the  first  approach  of  Muhlenberg  to  Stoever  during 
the  Tulpehocken  Confusion  was  not  particularly  creditable 
to  the  "Father  of  the  Synod." 

The  discordant  mind  of  Stoever  is  clearly  revealed  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Reverend  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad 
Muhlenberg,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Lebanon  congrega- 
tion. In  his  diary  Muhlenberg  tells  about  a  visit  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Lebanon  Church  paid  him  on  July  7, 
1771,  in  the  interest  of  inducing  him  (Muhlenberg)  to 
preach  for  them  occasionally.  They  referred  to  Stoever's 
sermons  as  being  of  a  scolding  and  an  abusive  nature,  that 
they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him  and  that  their  objections 
to  him  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  neither  could  nor 
would  have  him  as  their  pastor.  Muhlenberg  (F.  A.)  told 
them  that  he  would  visit  Stoever  personally  and  investigate 
the  matter. 

The  very  next  day  (July  8,  1771)  Muhlenberg  (F.  A.) 
noticed  Stoever  in  a  small  house  in  Lebanon.  Muhlenberg 
described  his  feelings  in  these  words,  "I  felt  like  a  mouse 
which  perchance  finds  itself  beneath  a  lion's  paw."  When 
Muhlenberg  stated  the  purpose  of  his  visits  namely,  to  secure 
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the  permission  of  Stoever  to  preach  occasionally  to  the  con- 
gregation in  Lebanon,  Stoever  reflected  and  then  replied, 
"Yes,  if  it  could  possibly  do  any  good.  But  the  rebels  will 
become  still  more  troublesome."  Despite  Stoever's  dickering 
Muhlenberg's  object  was  finally  accomplished.  At  the  in- 
terview which  followed  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day, 
arrangements  were  completed  by  which  Muhlenberg  should 
preach  in  Lebanon.  The  second  son  of  Patriarch  Muhlen- 
berg wrote  into  his  diary,  "This  afternoon  I  had  a  lengthy 
interview  with  Stoever  and  his  party.  After  a  good  deal  of 
wrangling  it  was  finally  decided  that  I  am  to  preach  at  Leb- 
anon every  four  weeks."286 

His  Dispositions 

As  preacher-miller-landowner  John  Casper  Stoever  be- 
came an  influential  figure  in  the  Lebanon  community.  Not- 
withstanding his  meager  formal  learning  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  educated  persons  of  his  region,  for  the  colonial 
period  afforded  little  opportunity  for  education.  He  had 
attained  unto  wealth  which  was  the  customary  method  of 
accounting  a  man's  success.  His  wide-spreading  acres  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  the  fertile  Lebanon  Valley,  together 
with  his  position  as  scrivener  for  the  Lebanon  Land  Com- 
pany, gave  him  a  prestige  fit  for  envy.  The  pastoral  office 
enhanced  his  place  of  power  and  importance  among  his  con- 
temporary pioneers.  Because  of  his  numerous  activities 
Stoever  must  have  been  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  acquainted  characters  of  several  counties.287 

From  his  parsonage-mill-fort  at  Sunnyside,  Stoever  con- 
tinued his  diversified  activities,  concentrating  his  pastoral 
efforts  upon  the  Hill  Church  which  was  located  directly 
north  from  his  home  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  While 
he  was  fulfilling  his  many  tasks,  the  years  began  to  assert 
their  claim  upon  the  stalwart  parson.  Though  enfeebled 
and  sickly  for  several  years  he  forced  himself  to  meet  his 
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pastoral  appointments  and  to  attend  to  his  business  affairs. 
His  weakened  condition  sometimes  prevented  him  from  leav- 
in  his  home ;  in  this  contingency  he  attempted  to  minister  to 
his  people  in  his  parsonage. 

Such  an  emergency  arose  on  May  13,  1779,  when  he  re- 
quested his  catechetical  class  to  assemble  at  the  parsonage 
for  confirmation,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  participate  with 
the  congregation  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord'  Supper  on 
the  coming  Whitsunday.  The  group  convened,  and  during 
the  ceremony  of  confirmation  the  Reverend  John  Caspar 
Stoever  collapsed.  He  expired  shortly  thereafter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family,  several  members  of  his  congregation  and 
the  class  which  he  was  admitting  into  the  full  fellowship  of 
the  Christian  Church.288  The  funeral  services  v/ere  con- 
ducted at  the  Hill  Church  where  his  body  was  interred  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery.  Among  the  concourse  of  parish- 
ioners and  friends  who  attended  the  final  rites  were  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  church  council  of  the  War- 
wick congregation,  who  came,  so  the  church  records  inform, 
"to  show  their  last  love."289 

When  Stoever's  eventful  career  was  brought  to  its  close, 
he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  71  years,  4  months,  3  weeks 
and  2  days.  Besides  the  wide  circles  of  acquaintances  who 
mourned  his  passing,  he  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Maria 
Catarina;  five  sons,  John  Caspar,  John  Adam,  Johannes, 
Tobias,  John  Frederick;  and  two  daughter,  Anna  Margar- 
etha  and  Anna  Christiana.  Four  children,  Maria  Catarina, 
Sophia  Magdalena,  Anna  Maria  and  a  son,  John  Frederick, 
had  preceded  the  father  in  death. 

On  the  day  prior  to  his  decease,  May  12,  1779,  Stoever, 
"being  at  the  present  time  very  sick  and  weak  in  body,  but 
of  perfect  mind,  memory  and  understanding,"  set  his  spirit- 
ual house  in  order  and  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  his 
material  goods  by  executing  his  last  will  and  testament.  His 
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soul  he  committed  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  and  "his 
body  he  recommended  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  a  decent 
Christian  manner."  As  touching  his  worldly  estate  "with 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  life,"  he  dis- 
posed of  it  by  bequests  to  his  widow  and  children. 

To  his  "beloved  wife,  Catarina,"  he  willed  one-fourth  of 
jthe  quit  rents  of  the  town  of  Lebanon,  the  home  which 
they  occupied,  and  several  personal  articles.  A  son,  John 
Adam,  who  had  married  Catharina  Elizabeth  Heylman  on 
April  24,  1770290  was  given  a  farm  of  191  acres  for  the  con- 
sideration of  1500  pounds  which  was  to  be  paid  in  yearly 
installments.  A  second  tract  of  land,  which  adjoined  the 
inheritance  of  John  Adam  and  contained  186  acres,  was  in- 
herited by  Johannes,  who  had  taken  to  wife  Anna  Engel 
Kissecker  on  May  24,  1774.291  The  consideration  in  this  in- 
stance was  1300  pounds,  which  likewise  was  to  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  estate.  A  third  farm  which  covered  216  acres 
was  given  to  Tobias,  who  had  selected  Hannah  Zimmerman 
as  his  consort  on  April  21, 1772.292  Here  the  stipulation  was 
1100  pounds  for  which  settlement  should  be  made  to  the 
executors.  A  curious  item  was  interjected  after  these  be- 
quests by  which  each  of  the  three  sons,  John  Adam,  Jo- 
hannes and  Tobias,  was  to  receive  a  gratuity  of  600  pounds 
towards  their  respective  obligations.293 

Stoever's  will  disclosed  that  the  oldest  son,  John  Cas- 
par, had  already  received  some  land  for  which  he  agreed  to 
forfeit  his  primogenitural  claims;  the  200  pounds  of  hard 
money,  however,  to  which  he  was  entitled  "shall  be  paid  from 
the  first  gains  coming  in."  This  son  of  Stoever  had  served 
as  the  captain  of  the  first  company  in  Colonel  Philip  Green- 
wait's  Battalion  during  the  Revolutionary  War.294  Prior 
to  his  enlistment  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Overseer  of  the 
Poor,  1768,  and  Constable  in  1772 ;  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  military  service  he  occupied  another  public  office,  Over- 
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seer  of  Roads,  1782.295  Following  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
he  became  a  miller-landholder.  He  was  the  owner  of  150 
acres  of  land  and  the  proprietor  of  two  of  the  seven  mills 
which  were  then  operating  in  Lebanon  County.  In  this 
county  22  stills  were  reported,  but  the  name  of  Stoever  was 
not  connected  with  this  industry.296  On  April  26,  1757,  John 
Caspar,  Junior,  married  Anna  Maria  Nagel ;  the  union  was 
blessed  with  five  boys  and  five  girls.297 

To  Peter  Elser,  who  had  married  Stoever's  daughter, 
Anna  Margaretha,  on  November  16,  17  6  0298,  the  deceased 
pastor  bequeathed  500  pounds  of  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived 300  pounds.  A  similar  sum  was  willed  to  Philip 
Firnsler,  who  had  taken  Stoever's  daughter,  Anna  Chris- 
tiana, to  wife  on  April  18,  1762,299  but  the  amount  due  was 
only  300  pounds  becuase  "he  [Firnsler]  had  received  some 
years  ago  two  hundred  pounds."  A  third  daughter,  Anna 
Maria,  had  become  the  wife  of  Peter  Yeter,  who  was  given 
a  similar  legacy  of  500  pounds,  of  which  the  the  son-in-law 
had  already  received  50  pounds. 

The  youngest  son,  John  Frederick,  had  not  yet  reached 
his  majority  when  his  father's  will  was  executed.300  To  him 
Stoever  bequeathed  one-fourth  of  his  ground  rents  in  Leb- 
anon, the  organ  which  Stoever  purchased  from  Baron  Wil- 
liam Henry  Stiegel,301  and  a  number  of  personal  articles. 
John  Frederick  selected  Anna  Margaretha  Daenschaerez  of 
Heidelberg  as  his  helpmate.  The  marriage  was  performed 
by  "Herrn  Pfarrar  Mindbohner"  (Melsheimer)  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1779.302  Having  established  his  home  in  Lebanon, 
Frederick  Stoever  embarked  upon  a  mercantile  enterprise. 
The  place  of  business  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Cumberland  Streets  where  the  present  Hotel  Weimar 
now  stands.  He  also  served  as  squire,  and  from  1826-1827 
he  was  the  burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Lebanon.303  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  town  with  which  his  family  had  been 
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so  intimately  connected  until  his  death  on  May  24,  1833. 
His  body  was  interred  at  the  Hill  Church  cemetery  near  the 
graves  of  his  parents.  His  son,  Jacob,  became  in  1809  the 
editor  of  Lebanon  Morgenstern,  the  town's  only  newspaper, 
having  secured  the  business  from  Jacob  Schnee,  Lebanon's 
first  printer.304 

Through  sons  and  daughters  the  name  and  the  spirit  of 
the  persevering  John  Caspar  Stoever  spread  to  an  enormous 
posterity.  Before  the  death  of  his  widow,  in  1785,  she  had 
seen  75  grandchildren  and  52  great  grandchildren.305 

A  number  of  the  Stoever  descendants  have  been  buried 
on  the  Lutheran  Church  cemetary  at  Mount  Zion,  which  is 
located  in  the  region  in  which  Stoever's  oldest  son,  John 
Caspar,  resided,  and  at  the  Hill  Church.306  In  the  midst  of 
the  stones  that  designate  the  final  resting  place  of  the  pas- 
tor's immediate  family,  markers  have  been  raised  to  the 
memory  of  John  Caspar  and  Maria  Catarina  Stoever.  The 
words  on  the  tombstone  of  Mrs.  Stoever  have  become  illeg- 
ible, but  the  epitaph  of  Pastor  Stoever  has  been  restored.  It 
reads : 

Hier  ruhet 
In  seinem  Erloser  Entschlaffen 

John  Caspar  Stoever 
Erster  Evangel.  Lutherischer  Prediger 
in  Pennsylvanien.  ist  geboren  in 
Der  under  Pfalz  D.  21  Dec.  1707  er 

zeigte  mit  seiner  Ehe  Frau 
Maria  Catharine  11  Kinder  4  sein 
in  die  Ewigkeit  voran 
gegangen 

Er  Starb  D  13  May  1779  Seines  Alters 
71  y.  4  mo.  3  Wo.  u.  2  Tag 

The  Stoever  Memorial 

At  a  point  about  fifty  feet  from  the  final  resting  place 
of  John  Caspar  Stoever  stands  the  monument  which  has 
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been  erected  to  his  memory.  Sentiment  for  the  tangible 
evidence  of  the  character  and  works  of  Stoever  was  aroused 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Lewars  who 
served  the  Hill  Church,  1890-1897.  The  response  to  his 
leadership  culminated  in  the  shaft  which  now  graces  the 
Hill  Church  Cemetery.  The  material  for  it  was  secured 
from  the  quarry  that  was  oeprated  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Black 
and  C.  S.  Maulfair  in  the  heart  of  the  Lebanon  Valley. 
Carved  by  Lebanon  County's  sculptor,  J.  H.  Black,  the 
marker  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  aspiring  to  the 
heavens  toward  which  the  man  of  God  whom  it  honors,  at- 
tempted to  lead  his  people. 

On  the  monument  have  been  inscribed  several  tablets. 
Upon  one  appears  the  following : 

Erected  to  the  memory  of 
John  Caspar  Stoever 
First  German  Lutheran  Minister 
Ordained  in  America  307 
Born  in  the  Lower  Palantinate 
December  21,  1707 
Arrived  in  America,  September  11,  1728 
Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation 
At  the  Hill  Church  for  46  years. 
Died  May  13,  1779 
Aged  71  y.  4  months  22  days. 
Unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
May,  1895 

Upon  another  side  of  the  shaft  one  reads  as  follows : 
The  following  Lutheran  Pastors 
have  served  this  congregation 
John  Caspar  Stoever,  1733-1779 
Frederick  T.  Melsheimer,  1779-1794 
John  George  Lockman,  D.D.,  1794-1815 
William  C.  Ernst,  1815-1836 
Jonathan  Ruthrauff,  1836-1849 
A.  C.  Wederkind,  D.D.,  1850-1853 
J.  M.  Deitzler,  1856-1860 
Christian  A.  Fetzer,  1860-1863 
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George  F.  Weaver,  1863-1864 
J.  M.  Deitzler,  1865-1890 
W.  H.  Lewars,  1890-1897 
M.  F.  Good,  1897-1901308 
E.  H.  Gerhart,  1901-1907 
Paul  D.  Fitman,  1907-1918 
J.  H.  Trout,  1918-1920 
Ulyses  E.  Apple,  1920- 

The  third  surface  of  the  Stoever  marker  points  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  sturdy  preacher.  We  read: 

On  this  spot  lie  buried 
some  of  the  Fathers  who 
fought  for  American  Liberty. 

The  dedication  of  the  obelisk  took  place  on  Ascension 
Day  May  23,  1895,  the  116th  Anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Pastor  Stoever.  The  newspaper  of  the  day  reminds  the 
reader  that  it  was  a  typical  May  day  and  that  thousands 
took  advantage  of  the  pleasant  weather  to  attend  the  his- 
toric occasion  The  services  were  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  At  one  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
monument  was  formally  dedicated  with  the  following  order 
of  service: 

Opening  Remarks  by  the  Pastor  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewars 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Hufford,  Reading,  Pa. 

Pastor  John  Caspar  Stoever's  Record, 
Containing  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Entries  of  Baptisms  and  Marriages 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  Schantz,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

German  Address — The  Gospel  in  the  German  Language 

Rev.  J.  M.  Deitlier,  Union  Deposit 

Caspar  Stoever's  Parish  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Endress, 

York,  Pa. 

Poem  Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  German  in  State  and  Nation 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Dunbar,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Country 
Versus  the  City  Rev.  C.  L.  Fry,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Our  Heritage  and  Our  Trust      Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Billheimer 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Christian  Scholarship  in  the 

Lutheran  Church         Rev.  T.  E.  Schmauk,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Seventy  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry 

Rev.  John  G.  Morris,  D.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Closing  Prayer  Rev.  Wm.  M.  B.  Glending309 

For  the  occasion  the  Reverend  Philip  C.  Croll,  one  of 
Lebanon  County's  church  historians,  composed  the  poem 
which  was  read  at  the  dedication.   It  follows, 

The  Stoever  Memorial 
By 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Croll 

"The  Muse's  wand  is  in  my  hand, 

To  use  it  I've  discretion, 
Can  let  it  spell  in  this  large  band 

Work  thoughts  into  expression; 
Or  let  it  wake  the  preacher  dead, 

Who  sleeps  within  yon  lowly  bed, 
In  honor  of  whose  pastorate 
This  congregation  now  has  met. 

"And  so  I  have  used  the  poet's  Muse 

To  summon  forth  this  sleeper; 
From  Chronicles  his  text  I'll  choose: 
His  theme — The  grave  my  Keeper. 
And  of  the  past  I'll  make  him  preach, 
Back  o'er  hundred  years  he'll  reach, 
To  tell  us  here  in  simple  rhymes 
Of  Gospel  work  in  Pioneer  Times. 

"So  now  give  ear,  the  preacher's  here, 

Arisen  from  his  slumbers : 
He  casts  his  eyes  far  out  and  near 

Astonished  at  the  numbers 
Who  came  from  far  to  hear  him  preach 
Who  used  their  great-grandsires  to  teach 
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The  principles  of  truth  and  right 
In  days  that  tried  men's  soul  aright. 

"He  looks  to  see  who  each  can  be 

Who  came  to  hear  his  sermon, 
But  cannot  quite  himself  agree 

If  you  are  Hans  or  Herman, 
He  sees  resemblances  to  that  fold 
That  worshipped  here  in  days  of  old, 
Yet  still  his  look  is  strangely  wild 
Till  told  you're  Hans'  great-grandchild. 

"But  now  the  spell  comes  o'er  him  well, 
His  heart  becomes  inspired; 
His  tongue  is  glib  the  tale  to  tell, 
His  souls  with  zeal  is  fired; 
To  teach  the  children  of  the  day, 
Who've  met  in  such  a  vast  array, 
The  hardships  of  that  dreadful  day 
When  men  here  used  to  "watch  and  pray." 

"His  voice  is  heard,  forth  flows  his  word, 

'Mid  earnest  intonation; 
"Beloved  children  in  the  Lord, 

Who  form  this  congregation," 
Why  meet  on  this  Ascension  Day 
And  leave  your  muskets  home,  I  pray? 
Have  you  not  heard  the  Indians'  snare, 
The  panther's  fierceness,  nor  the  bear? 

"And  tell  me  what  became  of  that 
First  church  of  logs  and  sheeting, 

Those  racks  for  flint-locks,  coat  and  hat, 
Those  hewn-log  pews  for  seating? 

Pray,  who  has  torn  that  pulpit  down? 

And  who  has  ripped  my  cleric-gown? 

'Stead  looking  for  some  warmth  up  higher? 

"Who  could  not  brook  the  old  hymn-book? 

Why  don't  you  sing  in  German? 
What's  given  you  this  English  look? 

Who's  Anglicized  my  sermon? 
Since  I  have  laid  me  down  and  slept 
An  English  flood  has  o'er  you  swept; 
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Your  blood  is  mixed,  as  well  as  your  speech — 
The  Anglo-Saxon  stamp's  on  each. 

"And  where  are  now,  on  hillock's  brow, 

These  forest  trees  primeval? 
Who  cleared  those  acres  for  the  plow? 

Who  tills  them  without  equal? 
A  Rip  Van  sleep  I  must  have  slept 
While  yonder  stone  its  vigil  kept, 
And  marked  my  resting  place,  'neath  sod, 
In  this  blest  acre  of  our  God. 

"Then  let  me  tell — all  marking  well — 

My  antiquated  story, 

How  ere  your  sires  to  warfare  fell 

'Gainst  Briton  and  'gainst  Tory, 

The  early  settlers  of  these  parts, 

With  Church  and  Bible  near  their  hearts, 

Reared  here  an  altar  to  their  God, 

Whilst  felling  trees  and  turning  sod. 

"And  here  they  swore,  those  years  of  yore, 

Heart  fealty  to  Jehovah, 
Who  brought  them  to  this  Western  shore 

In  arks  secure,  like  Noah. 
And  while  they  drew  a  breath  on  earth, 

Themselves,  with  all  their  goods  and  worth, 
They  gave  to  God  an  offering, 
Though  claimed  by  George,  the  English  king. 

"Across  the  same  great  sea  I  came 

And  landed  in  yon  city, 
That  still  proclaims,  in  deed  and  name, 
A  brother's  love  and  pity; 
Thence  up  the  Schuylkill's  boisterous  waves, 
And  where  the  Conestoga  laves, 
I  visited  my  countrymen 
To  cheer  their  German  hearts  again. 

"Soon  came  a  cry  from  far  and  nigh, 

Like  Macedonian  pleader, 
Our  German  folk  for  help  did  sigh, 

For  Gospel  and  for  leader. 
And  thus  I  journeyed  o'er  the  land 
From  Jordan  to  Codorus's  strand, 
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Till  on  the  banks  of  th'  "Quintopehille" 
I  built  my  house  within  a  mill. 
"From  that  abode  for  years  I  rode 

In  rain  and  shiny  weather, 
In  seasons  when  the  streams  o'erflowed — 

My  horse  swam  like  a  feather — 
I  brought  the  story  of  the  cross — 
For  none  then  took  account  of  loss — 
To  those  who  fled  to  'scape  the  sword, 
And  settled  here  to  serve  the  Lord. 
"And  now  appear  around  me  here 

Those  heroes'  later  Offspring, 
Prepared  a  monument  to  rear 

In  mem'ry  of  my  Off'ring. 
I  can't  rebuke  my  children  dear 
For  that  which  must  to  all  appear 
A  deed  that's  prompted  by  the  good, 
And  gives  for  nobler  thoughts  some  food. 
"But  I  would  fain  that  very  name 

Of  elder  and  of  deacon, 
And  others  working  just  the  same 

To  light  this  Gospel  beacon, 
Would  stand  engraved  on  yonder  stone, 
And  over  all,  above,  alone, 
Old  Luther's  watchword,  so  well  put: 
'Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."310 
What  abiding  impressions  crowd  upon  our  minds  as 
we  conclude  this  study?    Stoever  was  somewhat  radical, 
rather  overbearing,  often  hot-tempered,  sometimes  incom- 
patible and  given  to  controversy.   His  manner  was  hector- 
ing; he  had  a  decided  ability  for  gauging  worldly  values: 
and  he  was  a  better  business  man  probably  than  a  sermon- 
izer.    The  amenities  of  a  fine  gentleman  he  lacked;  there 
was  presumably  one  gentle  art, — music.   He  was  a  rough 
and     ready    frontiersman-pastor-miller-landowner;  and 
allied  with  his  rusticity,  as  if  compensating  for  it,  was  his 
warm  spiritual  nature  which  expressed  itself  in  earnest 
Evangelism  and  indefatigable  missionary  efforts  which  at- 
tempted to  keep  religion  alive  during  the  irreligious  colonial 
period.811 
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Will  of  John  Casper  Stoever 


In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I.  John  Caspar  Stoever  of  Lebanon 
Township,  Lancaster  County,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  of  the 
gospel  being  at  the  present  time  very  sick  and  weak  in  body,  but  of 
perfect  mind,  memory  and  understanding,  thanks  be  given  to  God. 
Callin  g  unto  mind  the  mortality  of  my  body,  do  make  and  ordain 
this  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is 
to  say,  I  recommend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  that 
gave  it,  and  my  body  I  recommend  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  decent 
christian  burial,  and  as  touching  such  worldly  estate  where  with  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  life,  I  give,  devise  and  dispose 
of  the  same  in  the  following  manner  and  form. 

First:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Catharine  my  dearly  beloved  wife, 
two-eighth  parts  of  the  quit  rents  due  me  from  the  town  of  Lebanon 
yearly,  and  every  year  during  her  natural  life  after  my  decease  pro- 
vided she  paying  the  taxess  and  quit  rents  accruing  thereon. 
Secondly:  I  will  and  order  that  my  said  wife  Catharine  may  live 
and  possess  the  two  locked  rooms  in  the  upper  left,  and  the  kitchen, 
and  sufficient  room  in  the  cellar  in  the  same  house  where  I  now  live 
quietly  and  unmolested  during  her  natural  life,  as  also  the  use  of  a 
stable  for  one  or  two  sows,  and  likewise  the  us  of  th  garden  next 
to  the  house,  and  the  sole  and  whole  use  of  the  linen  and  wool  now 
in  her  possession,  and  the  sole  and  whole  use  of  the  kitchen  ware; 
Also  I  bequeath  unto  my  beloved  wife  Catharine  two  cows  and  one 
wedder,  two  beds,  bedsteads  and  curtains,  two  locked  chests,  two 
tables,  two  looking  glasses,  one  desk,  six  chairs,  one  spinning  wheel, 
all  the  pewter  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  dresser  and  two  pipe  stoves, 
during  her  natural  life  besides  all  her  clothes  of  which  she  shall  have 
her  full  liberty  to  dispose  and  give  to  whom  she  pleases  before  her 
decease. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  part  of  the  plantation  whereon  I  now 
live  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  acres  and  allowances  to 
my  loving  son  Adam,  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  for  the  con- 
sideration of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  old  money  as  mentioned  in  the 
Almanac,  viz:  one  half  soe  for  three  pounds  and  a  dollar  at  seven 
and  six  pence,  and  so  like  wise  with  the  Spanish  and  French  Gold 
on  condition  that  he,  my  son  Adam,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  can  pay 
yearly,  on  the  first  day  of  May  unto  Caspar  Stoever,  his  certain  Attor- 
ney, heirs  and  assi&gns,  or  in  case  of  his  dying  to  his  after  named 
Executors,  in  the  first  five  years  yearly  fifty  pounds  and  in  the  other 
five  years.  Yearly  seventy  five  pounds  and  the  remainder  of  the  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  after  that  yearly,  one  hundred  pounds  till  the 
whole  is  paid,  and  that  all  in  Silver  or  Gold  according  to  the  old  rate, 
besides  to  his  mother  ten  pounds  hard  money  at  the  signing  of  the 
deed  as  a  reward. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  son  John,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  forever  a  plantation  joining  to  my  son  Adam's  Land,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  eighty  six  acres  land  and  allowances  for 
the  consideration  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  old  money,  as  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Almanac,  viz:  One  half  soe  for  three  pounds,  and  a 
dollar  for  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  and  so  likewise  the  French 
and  Spanish  Gold,  on  condition  that  he  my  son  John  his  heirs  and 
(assigns)  can  pay  yearly  on  the  first  day  of  May  unto  Caspar  Stoe- 
ver,  his  certain  Attorney,  heirs  and  assigns,  or  in  case  of  his  dying, 
to  his  after  named  executors  in  the  first  five  years,  yearly  fifty  pounds 
and  in  the  other  five  years,  yearly  seventy  five  pounds  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thirteen  hundred  pounds  after  that  yearly  one  hun- 
dred pounds  till  the  whole  is  paid,  and  that  all  in  Silver  and  Gold 
according  to  the  old  rate  besides  to  his  mother  ten  pounds  hard  money 
at  the  signing  of  the  deed  as  a  reward. 

Item:  I  give  to  my  living  son  Tobias  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
a  plantation  adjoining  to  the  both  aforesaid  plantations  containing 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  for  the  consideration  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds  old  money,  as  mentioned  in  the  Almanac,  viz:  one 
half  soe  for  three  pounds,  and  a  dollar  at  seven  shillings  six  pence 
and  so  likewise  with  the  French  and  Spanish  Gold,  on  condition  that 
he  my  son  Tobias,  his  heirs  and  (Assigns)  can  pay  yearly  on  the 
first  day  of  May  unto  Caspar  Stoever,  his  certain  Attorney,  assigns, 
or  in  case  of  his  dying  to  his  after  named  executors,  in  the  first  five 
years,  yearly  fifty  pounds,  and  in  the  other  five  years,  yearly  seventy 
five  pounds  and  the  remainder  of  the  Eleven  Hundred  pounds  after 
that  yearly  one  hundred  pounds  till  the  whole  is  paid  and  that  all 
in  Silver  or  Gold,  according  to  the  old  rate,  besides  to  his  mother  ten 
pounds  hard  money  at  the  signing  of  the  deed  as  a  reward.  As  also 
that  he  my  said  son  Tobias  shall  give  a  good  and  lawful  writing  to 
me  and  my  son  Adam's  heirs  forever  a  right  of  the  creek  running 
thru  his  land  for  watering  my  meadow  and  hereafter  my  son  Adam's 
meadow  and  his  assigns. 

Item:  It  is  my  will  and  order  that  my  three  beloved  sons,  viz:  Adam, 
John  and  Tobias  retain  in  their  own  hands  each  of  them  the  sum 
of  six  hundred  pounds  for  their  portions  or  shares  of  the  said  prem- 
ises they  may  reduce  each  of  them  six  hundred  pounds  of  the  whole, 
one  hundred  pounds  there  from  conditioned  by  each,  to  give  yearly 
to  his  mother  certain  sums  of  necessaries  during  the  course  of  her 
life  as  mentioned  in  another  piece  of  writings.  And  whereas  my  eld- 
est son  John  Caspar  Stovever  hath  some  time  ago  some  land  of  his 
father  and  agreed  for  certain  good  causes,  by  certain  writings  to 
give  up  his  right  to  prerogative  as  the  first  born  having  no  further 
demand  to  make  than  two  hundred  pounds  hard  money  which  are  to 
be  paid  from  the  first  gains  coming  in.  Peter  Elser  my  son-in-law  is 
to  have  likewise  five  hundred  pounds  in  hard  money  of  which  he  has 
rreceived  already  three  hundred  pounds,  has  also  no  further  demand 
upon  my  estate  except  two  hundred  pounds  which  are  to  be  paid  so 
soon  as  possible,  in  good  lawful  bonds  signed  by  the  owners  of  my 
real  estate.  Philip  Firnsler,  my  son-in-law  is  to  have  likewise  five 
hundred  (pounds)  in  hard  money  of  which  he  has  received  some  years 
ago  two  hundred  pounds,  his  demand  also  does  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred pounds  which  is  to  be  paid  unto  him  in  good  lawful  bonds  as 
before  directed.  Peter  Yeter  my  son-in-law  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
five  hundred  pounds  hard  money  of  which  he  has  received  fifty  pounds, 
remainder  also  to  be  paid  unto  four  hundred  and  fitfy  pounds  which 
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also  must  be  paid  in  good  lawful  bonds  as  before  directed,  further- 
more, I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  youngest  son  Frederick  the 
corner  lot  with  the  house  upon  it  in  Lebanon  with  the  benefit  of  the 
two  eiighth  parts  Ground  rents  belonging  to  Lebanon  as  his  own  prop- 
property.  The  organ  I  bought  of  Stiegel  standing  in  Wegman's  house, 
one  of  our  horses  with  the  saddle,  his  bedding  table  and  chairs,  the 
silver  spoons  we  have,  and  a  silver  cup,  one  desk  and  one  looking 
glass  and  one  bedstead  all  the  money  now  in  possession,  both  Con- 
gress and  hard  money,  of  which  mentioned  particulars  he  shall  not 
be  master  of  till  he  has  his  full  age,  which  will  be  in  September  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  and 
under  obligation  that  from  the  mentioned  money  he  shall  pay  the 
funeral  note  for  his  father  and  mother  whenever  they  are  called 
hence,  and  if  anything  remains  of  household  goods  and  can  after  my 
wife's  decease  the  said  shall  then  be  sold  and  be  equally  divided  among 
all  my  children  or  to  their  representatives,  after  my  decease  my  old- 
est son  may  take  the  best  suit  of  clothes,  the  rest  of  my  sons  may 
divide  the  remainder  as  equally  as  they  can.  All  my  school  books  of 
different  tongues  I  give  to  the  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  the  German 
books  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  children.  And  there  will 
remain  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  lawful  bonds. 

It  is  my  will  that  my  beloved  wife  Catharine,  in  case  the  be- 
queathed ground  rents  should  come  to  nothing,  or  the  said  town  of 
Lebanon  should  be  destroyed  by  some  accident  shall  get  her  living 
and  maintenance  out  of  the  aforesaid  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
but  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be  equally  divided  among  my  chil- 
dren after  her  decease.  Also,  I  will,  that  my  hereafter  named  exe- 
cutors, or  two  of  the  survivors  of  them  shall  have  full  powe  and  auth- 
ority to  sign  and  give  lawful  deeds  for  my  Estate  after  my  decease, 
and  lastly,  I  do  hereby  constitute,  name  and  ordain  my  beloved  wife 
Catharine  executrix  and  my  oldest  son  John  Caspar  Stoever  and  my 
son-in-law  Philip  Firnsler  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  test- 
ament, and  I  do  hereby  utterly  disallow  and  revoke  all  former  wills, 
testaments,  legacies  and  executors,  ratifying  and  confirming  this  and 
no  other  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  here  of  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  twelfth  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  seventy  nine.  Signed, 
sealed  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  said  John  Caspar  Stoever  as 
his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  us. 


Samuel  Meyly 
Christopher  Ulrich 
Martin  Uhler  (Witnesses) 

1  This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  signature  which  Stoever  affixed  to 
his  will. 
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Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  beloved  son  Tobias  my  watch, 
after  my  decease :  Further,  I  will  and  order  that  in  case  my  youngest 
son  Frederick  should  die  before  he  has  his  lawful  age  without  issue, 
then  all  and  singular  of  the  above  legacies  or  what  shall  be  sold  and 
then  it  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  rest  of  the  children  or  their 
representatives.  The  underwritten  was  done  before  the  signing  and 
sealing  of  the  above,  and  also  the  underlined  done. 


Catharine  Stoever,  John  Caspar  Stovere,  and  Philip  Firnsler,  the 
Executors  sworn  June  11,  1779. 


(1)  This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  signature  which  Stoever  affixed  to 
his  will. 

On  the  11th  day  of  June  1779  before  me  the  subscriber  person- 
ally appeared  Samuel  Meyly,  Christopher  Ulrich  and  Martin  Uhler 
the  three  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  foregoing  will,  and  on  their 
corporal  oaths  did  declare  and  say  respectively  that  they  saw  John 
Caspar  Stoever  the  testator,  sign,  seal,  publish,  pronounce  and  declare 
the  foregoing  writings  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  that 
at  the  doing  thereof  he  was  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory 
and  understanding  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  observation  and 
belief. 


Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  11th  day  of  June  A.  D.  1779  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Jhon  Caspar  Stoever,  late  of  Lebanon 
Township  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  was  proved  in  due  form  of  law, 
and  letters  Testamentary  were  granted  to  Catharine  Stoever,  John 
Caspar  Stoever,  and  Philip  Firnsler  the  executors,  therein  named, 
they  being  only  qualified  well  and  truly  to  administer  the  estate  of 
the  Deceased,  and  to  exhibit  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  into  the 
Register's  office  at  Lancaster  within  one  Month  of  and  to  render  true 
account  of  their  administration  on  the  Said  Estate  when  thereto  law- 
fully required. 


Martin  Uhler 


Samuel  Meyly 
Christopher  Ulrich 


The  three  witnesses  sworn  to  the  sign- 
ing, sealing  and  publishing  of  the 
above  writing  by  John  Caspar  Stoe- 
ver and  for  his  last  will  and  test- 
ament and  that  the  appendix  above 
written,  was  declared,  by  the  test- 
ators a  part  of  said  will. 


John  Hubly,  Register  of  Wills 


John  Hubly,  Register  of  Wills 
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